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HOW MILLIONS OF MONEY 
ARE GUARDED. 


THE CITY POLICE AND THEIR WORK. 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY CHAS. J. L. CLARKE. 


One of the most sensational jewel robberies of recent times ts still fresh tn our memories. 
In the broad daylight of the quiet Sabbath a gang of thieves entered a well-known shop by the 
Mansion House, in the very heart of the City, half murdered the watchman, and would 
certainly have got off with the glittering booiy—some £40,000 worth—but for the vigilance 
of the City Police, who were not to be caught napping even on a Sunday, when, it might 
be supposed, even the robber would be resting from his labours. The following article and 
its accompanying series of very graphic pictures will show the world how untold millions of 





money and property are protected by this famous Force. 





HE way of the criminal who ven- 
tures into the magic mile in an 
endeavour to wrest some share of 

the millions over which the City police 
keep guard and watch is likely to be a 
path of thorns. Should any wrong-doer 
escape for a time, he is in serious danger 
wherever he goes, for within a few minutes 
the whole police organisation inside a 
radius of fifteen miles is on the look-out 
for him. By ingenious arrangements I 
will describe later, each of the six City 
stations receives particulars of a crime 
at once, while in a few minutes more the 
private wire to Scotland Yard warns the 
headquarters of the Metropolitan Police. 
Let this ominous fact serve as an intro- 
duction to these experiences. 


Night in the City. 


The public, familiar enough with the 
City policeman during the day as the 
friend and adviser of the vast hordes 
who flock into the City, see little of him 
as the guardian of the property of im- 
mense value over which he keeps watch 
throughout the hours of the night. At 
9-45 each night the men report for duty, 


and at ten o’clock the soft-footed watch- 
men fade away into the shadows as they 
make off on their various beats. No 
wonder that few burglaries occur in the 
City: walk where you will, the haunting 
shadow of some stealthy watcher can be 
seen moving silently along as he tries 
each door and examines each padlock. 
Follow one policeman and you will find 
another; they meet and pass at every 
corner. Generally a few hushed words 
as they pass, and away they creep into 
the shadows again. From right to left, 
from left to right, round and round the 
line of a figure eight, they creep, ever 
on the alert, trying every door and 
scrutinising every window. Sometimes 
they come across a door with the pad- 
lock missing: on go the handcuffs, and 
whoever wishes to open the door in the 
morning must go to the police-station 
and satisfy the inspector before the 
guardian wrist-locks are removed. 


The alarm and the search. 


Into silent churchyards through gates 
opened with private keys, he prowls in 
search of marauders who may seek this 
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The padlock and the policeman. 


“No wonder that few burglaries occur in the City’: walk where you will, the haunting shadow or some stealthy watcher can 
be seen moving silently along as he tries each door and examines each padlock.” 
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The Inspector on his rounds. 


“ 
One by one they grumble out a hoarse ‘ All right, sir,’ as the Inspector visits his chain ot outposts, until perchance the 


‘ governor’ comes upon a constable who reports a noise in a certain building.” 
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secluded spot as a base for their opera- 
tions against adjoining warehouses. In 
fact the eerie spectres seem to a stranger 
to be creeping everywhere. One by one 
they grumble out a hoarse “ All right, 
sir,” as the Inspector visits his chain of 
outposts, until perchance the “ governor” 
comes upon a constable who reports a 
noise in a certain building. ‘Go and 
meet the others”; and, silently as be- 
fore, the constable makes away, flashing 
his light up this street and that, from 
every chasm of darkness, calling forth 
an answering flash until the converging 
streets seem to twinkle with points of 
light which loom up out of the mists of 
the night, and bring with them the burly 
form in blue. Quietly the chief gives his 
instructions, and the suspicious “ block ” 
is surrounded. The keys are obtained 
either from the station, at which a special 
organisation is established for keeping 
them, or the housekeeper is knocked up, 
and through the building and over every 
yard of the housetops of the entire block 
the policemen make their way until they 
have satisfied themselves that all is right. 
Surely property is safer in the City of 
London than anywhere else ! 

Not only in the streets do you find the 
all-pervading police, but occasionally the 
Inspector will ring the bell at some great 
building which in the daytime teems with 
eager money-makers, and a_ constable 
from within will report “ All right, sir.” 
Behind the locked and barred doors of 
great banks the man in blue will mysteri- 
ously appear and signal “ All right, sir,” 
to his superior outside. Within and with- 
out the silent watchers move with a 
stealthy tread which strikes terror into the 
heart of the boldest criminal. 


Nothing escapes the watching eyes. 


Nothingescapes the eye of the City police- 
man, and many are the surprises he gets. 
One zealous officer coming to the end of 
his beat adjoining the river-bank one night 
was surprised to hear a groan feebly borne 
up from the foreshore of the great murky 
river. A flash from the bull’s-eye revealed 
aman up to his waist in the thick oozy 
mud, quite unable to free himself—a 
position which with the rising tide would 
have made his death-bed but for the 
vigilance of the officer. In trying to go 
aboard his boat he had fallen and lay 
helplessly awaiting his fate, ready to add 
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to the list of those who have for unex- 
plained reasons drifted out from this 
world on the bosom of the tideway and 
passed from the ken of man with a verdict 
of “ Found drowned.” 

As the first grey streaks of dawn ripen 
into the pale radiance of early morning 
there comes a return of life to the great 
City and cheery “Good mornings” for 
the night watchers, who can scarcely fail 
tc feel some relief that another night's 
work has passed. 

Such are the men, and their night’s 
work is a side of their life which few 
see, though the most interesting of their 
manifold duties. As guardians and friends 
of the people most of us know them, As 
guardians of vast properties we know little 
of them ; yet the thoroughness in organisa- 
tion and the individual intelligence dis- 
played during the day are also smoothly 
at work throughout the hours of night, 
and the City Police are as pre-eminent as 
guardians of property as they are as con- 
trollers of traffic and helpers of the injured. 


The training of a City Policeman, 


Perhaps my readers will now begin to 
have a suspicion of the real reason which 
causes the public to obey the men of the 
City and look to them for help on all 
occasions. ‘Their education is such that 
they can be relied upon to do the right 
thing at the right time in all emergencies, 
and in return they expect the public to 
follow the rules they enforce for the 
general welfare. Who ever saw a City 
constable, even in these days of flying 
motor traffic, look round with any sus- 
picion that the traffic-controlling upraised 
arm will not be obeyed ?—he just saunters 
out into the roadway and with his back 
to the vehicles holds up his hand, and the 
drivers line up behind the man in blue in 
a way which surprises even the foreign 
police chiefs, who visit London to learn 
the methods adopted by the police who are 
on all sides admitted to have the greatest 
authority with the least use of coercion of 
any force in the world. The ragged 
little urchins who run about the busy 
thoroughfares secure as much attention as 
my lady from Park Lane, and it is quite 
a common occurrence to see a gigantic 
policeman leading a few tiny mites across 
the traffic with one hand while with the 
other he warns the drivers to pull up and 
allow the little ones free passage. 
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At early dawn. 


“ Nothing escapes the eye of the City policeman, and many are the surprises he gets. One zealous officer coming to the end 


of his beat adjoining the river-bank one night was surprised to hear a groan feebly borne up from the foreshore of the great 
murky river, 
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Old Jewry, the brain-centre. 


In most of the cases where the uniformed 
police have to bring people before the 
magistrate for offences during the day, 
they are proceeded against by summons ; 
the criminals, who of course infest the 
City at all hours, receive attention chiefly 
from the detective officers, who belong to 
a separate department. Each City station 
has its own detective staff under a 
Detective-Inspector, and the headquarters 
are at Old Jewry, the uniformed men being 
on one side of the yard and the plain- 
clothes men on the other. 

Old Jewry is the brain-centre of the City 
of London Police, and in a little room, the 
private telephone exchange, onecan get into 
touch not only with every department in 
the City itself, but with the police of the 
Metropolitan area and even the county 
and provincial forces. This telephone 
centre, to which I made some allusion 
at the beginning of this article, is really a 
most interesting room, and through it the 
life of the force ebbs and flows. 


In the telephone-room. 


In one corner stands a board in which 
the ends of the wires from fifty-two 
ambulance posts terminate, and all calls 
are transmitted through this office to the 
stations at!Bartholomew’s and Bishopsgate, 
where the cars are kept. ‘lime-saving in 
the aid of the injured has been reduced to 
a fine art: when a call is received from a 
post the operator at the exchange presses 
the knob over one of the signal bells, and 
if a “buzzer” sounds he knows that the 
ambulance is required, and at once rings 
up the officer on duty with the car, at the 
same time questioning the constable who is 
ringing up. Should the bell ring and the 
buzzing sound be absent when the knob 
is pushed, the operator knows that the 
officer wishes to speak on some other matter 
and the ambulance station is not rung up. 

With the signal bells intervening there 
comes another sectional box which has a 
special wire to each of the six stations, one 
to each of the two ambulance stations, and 
one each to the Bank of England, Stock 
Exchange, and the headquarters of the 
Fire Brigade, and Leman Street Police 
Station. The latter has its little history : 
it was brought to Old Jewry at the time of 
the Ripper scares, and the connection has 
been kept up ever since. 
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Each of the cases calling for the 
ambulance are recorded by the police 
operators in a special record book, and 
these entries give a good idea of the variety 
of casualties with which the police have 
to deal. Entries record attendance of the 
ambulance car to ‘man in a fit”; “man 
knocked down”; “man fell and injured 
himself” ; the next entry is “not required”; 
another call is for a boy who fell off 
Blackfriars Bridge into a boat; while a 
curious one, which has always formed food 
for speculation on the part of the police, 
records the car being called to “ three 
ladies suffering from hysteria.” Why three 
ladies should have met at one place to 
weep, laugh, and scream, is really a 
mystery, even amongst the manifold 
phases of life in our great City. The 
average time of attending an ambulance 
call is remarkable, only nine minutes being 
occupied from the time the car leaves the 
station until it is back again waiting 
another call—a fact which speaks volumes 
for the facility with which the police 
handle cases, and the use which the 
ambulance is to the men of the force. 


All the world admires him. 


It seems to be generally admitted that, 
if not the finest, the City of London 
Police is at any rate one of the finest 
bodies of men in the world. ‘There 
is something about the force generally 
which one fails to find in any other. 
There is a quiet dignity which, without 
any bluster, without any harsh words, 
has taught the millions who visit the 
enchanted square mile to regard the City 
policeman as a great man in more senses 
than one. The man in the street never 
knows why, but he would as soon think 
of disputing with the King of England as 
with one of the City men. Certainly he 
is not afraid of him, notwithstanding his 
generally giant frame, for very few people 
indeed have seen a City policeman use 
his strength against any one, although 
thousands have watched with admiration 
as he tenderly lifts some wounded or 
sick atom in the busy crowd into an 
ambulance, bobs with a blush into a cake- 
shop to buy a trifle for some shivering 
little mite of humanity he is taking to 
the station until those responsible for its 
welfare can be found, or emerges from a 
smoke-laden atmosphere with something 
living in his arms, be it only a cat. The 
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men seem to take it asa matter of course 
that they are to right any trouble, no 
matter what the danger to themselves. If 
I ever fell into the river or got stranded 


in any other danger I should like a 
City policeman to be handy, for I know 
he would come to help me without a 
moment’s hesitation. 
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City of London Police he must present 
himself at the Headquarters at Old 
Jewry, and after having satisfied the officer 
in charge that he is of the required 
physique he must make an application 
and give all particulars of his whereabouts 
and actions from his youth upwards ; the 
slightest little slur on his character, and 

he is informed 











that he is not 
suitable, so that 
every man in 
the force enters 
with an un- 
broken record 
for good and 
upright behavi- 
our from his 
schooldays on- 
wards. The 
pay and_pro- 
spects are such 
that the au- 
thorities have 
scores of appli- 
cations for 
every vacant 
post, so that 
they can select 
not only men 
of irreproach- 


able character 
but those of 
good _—_educa- 
tion. Suppos- 


ing, then, that 
the young man 
is fortunate 
enough to be 
selected as 
suitable in char- 
acter and edu- 
cation, he has 
anappointment 
made to visit 
the medical 








Training to meet the offender. 


The raw material. 

I have been privileged to see behind 
the scenes, and I have a very good idea 
why the public respect and obey the 


guardians of the City; and perhaps if 
I am fortunate enough to convey to my 
readers’ mind a glimpse of the City force 
and the way it works they will better 
understand the secret. 

lf a young man aspires to enter the 


chief of the 
force ; and here 
again the slightest defect will ruin his 
chance. 


Training the recruits. 

For a period of one month those 
who have been chosen attend school at 
Snow Hill Station. Here they are taught 
how to stand and how to walk in the 
approved style. A certain time is de- 
voted to general educational work and 
the methods of giving evidence. Another 
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class is held in police law, and as the to undertake so much important work, 
nearing the completion of and make themselves familiar with the 
City boundaries and the general geography 
of the metropolis of the world. 


recruits are 
their probation they are sent occasionally 
across the road to the Sessions House at 
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The unwilling prisoner. 
It often happens that some clerk or porter who has lingered behind his comrades to finish some piece of 
work is locked in. This picture shows how the City Police rescue him from his unwilling imprisonment. 
Old Bailey, where from the gallery they The recruits also attend the gymnasium 
study the proper way to give evidence. classes and are taught a special system of 
Before they go on actual duty they walk _ self-defence, which is somewhat of ju-jitsu 
tound the City in which they are destined modified to suit the careful but effective 
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handling of criminals. Whether he ever 
needs it or not, the City policeman is 
taught how to put any one who disputes 
his authority in such a position that he is 
quite incapable of struggling further ; but 
the system of defence is designed always 
with the idea before the instructors that 
the violent wrong-doer shall be brought 
to the station with the least chance of 
injury. Should an assassin attempt to 
stab a trained City constable, he can with 
a pressure no heavier than could be given 
by a child cause the miscreant to howl for 
mercy, and send the deadly weapon flying 
from the murderer’s hand. Kicking, 
biting, or the use of a revolver will in 
ordinary circumstances avail the criminal 
little against the officer of the law. 


Help for the sick and wounded. 


The Medical Officer is a kind of 
guardian of the health of the thousand- 
odd men who go to make up the force; 
and at Bishopsgate Street a very fine 
hospital is under his control, where the 
sick or injured men from all the six City 
stations are sent. Under the doctor’s 
guidance the men are taught first aid with 
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a thoroughness which elicits continual 
praise from the St. John’s Ambulance 
officials, who periodically examine the 
men and grant them medals and certifi- 
cates. Members of the force attend these 
ambulance lectures until they succeed in 
obtaining a medal, and some of the older 
officers are the proud possessors of certifi- 
cates in the three grades of examinations, 
each of which calls for a more and more 
extended knowledge of the proper way 
to treat injured people. In recent years 
the police have added to their equipment 
the well-known white electric cars which 
rapidly and comfortably remove the 
victims of street accidents to the hospital, 
and one no longer sees the slow hand- 
litter being laboriously and slowly pushed 
through the City streets, and the heroic 
and kindly struggles of the officers to get 
“cases” into a hastily called cab which 
marked the efforts of the police to help 
the sick and injured a few years ago. 

So, here I must come to an end —my 
space is filled; but the series of photo- 
graphs which are given here completed, 
I may add, not without difficulties —will 
enable my readers to see for themselves 
some of the work I have described. 











An early cup of coffee. 


The premises of Messrs. Mappin & Webb, the scene of the sensational robbery, appear in the background, 











ONE MAN’S SECRET. 


BY 
ILLUSTRATED BY J. E. SUTCLIFFE. 


N the last night of the year 1898 
three young men and two young 
women supped together in the 

Café de la Paille Courte in the rue 
Rougegorge, near the Loulevard St. 
Michel, in Paris. 

Whatever oldsters may say and lament, 
Bohemia still exists, with its Mimi Pinsons 
and its Rudolphs and—/ées autres; and 
young Wake Maxwell, a youth who would 
have been invaluable to the Society for 
the Propagation of Useless Lore, had such 
a society existed, felt that he was indeed 
in the society of the dear vagabonds 
dreamed of by Murger. 

For opposite the English boy sat a 
handsome Frenchman with long black hair 
and a velvet coat, a poet of a most com- 
plete artistic unsuccess ; next him nestled 
one Loulou la Chauvre, yellow-tressed and 
naive, beloved of the poet; at her elbow 


was Georges V’lan (no one knew his real 
name), a painter of talent, but of hopeless 
idleness ; and next V’lan, her chin on her 
clasped hands, sat the prettiest, most 


velvet-eyed, dreamy, adorable model, 
named (by Maxwell) ‘“ Mimi,” whose 
clothes were supposed to be all fastened 
on by one pin, so rapidly could she 
undress behind the classic screen, and 
step forth in her beautiful, serene, nineteen- 
year-old nakedness. 

V’lan was in love with her, and so was 
Maxwell, but she loved neither of them, 
and was supposed to cherish a weakness 
for a Japanese student at Letilher’s. 

These people believed themselves to be 
real individual French men and women ; 
but to Wake Maxwell, fresh from Cam- 
bridge, they were characters out of books, 
improved and rendered more distinct by 
the action of his own brain. He was a 
dreamy, absent-minded youth, the despair 
of his mother, the engenderer of dangerous 
fits of rage in his father. 

And he was in Paris against his father’s 
orders, spending in that dream-city a small 
fortune left him a few months before by 
an old aunt. 

When the money was gone he meant, 
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vaguely, to work. He painted a little, 
rather badly, and his French was abomin- 
able; but the students whom he had 
sought out as companions liked him, for 
he was simple, and generous, and kind. 

“Eh bien, mes amis,” began V’lan at 
length, breaking a long silence, “ad Za 
santé de Vake!” 

The others raised their glasses and 
Maxwell blushed. “ Votre santé—et la 
votre,’ he stammered. 

They drank, and then were silent again. 
They liked him, but he did not make for 
joyousness. Moreover, Leclef, the poet, 
was depressed by a debt which he must 
manage to pay the next week, and V’lan 
that afternoon had seen Mimi talking to 
her Jap. ‘‘Where did you go?” he 
murmured to her for the third time, his 
dark eyes sombre. 

She shrugged her eyebrows. ‘“ Mix 
thyself in thy affairs, my friends,” she 
returned ; “me, 1 talk to whom I like. 
1 am free, me.” 

It was a dull party, and it broke up 
early. Maxwell accompanied V’lan and 
Mimi half way to the Vigne Vierge, where 
the girl was engaged to dance. 

At the parting of the ways they paused. 

“Where will you go now?” asked 
V’lan. “Won't you come on to la Vigne 
with us ?” 

‘“No, thanks. The—the air there is so 
foul. Ill go—home, I think.” 

Mimi looked up at him. “It is ¢ris¢e, 
your studio,” she said ; “I feel always as 
if that man might be hidden behind 
something F 

“Gretry? Ah, no—surely even he 
would not care to come back there,” 
returned Maxwell, adding, “’The brute.” 

V’lan_ stroked his chin thoughtfully. 
“ A bad business,” he said; “no one 
painted women as Grétry did. And-- 
every one liked him so much. Sometimes 
I wonder where he is, and why he has 
given up painting. It is four years since 
his last picture.” 

Mimi slipped her arm through his. 
““That is what happens to women who 
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love,” she said with a malicious little 
laugh. ‘They are treated like dogs, 
guot! My aunt’s stepson was concierge 
there, dans Ze temps, and he says Grétry 
seemed to adore her—oh, & vilarn 
monstre !” 

Maxwell took off his hat. “ Well, 
good-night,” he said, “and Bonne Année.” 

For a moment he looked after them, 
and then, depressed and tired, he made 
his way homeward. Le St. Silvestre 
should have been different, he felt. They 
should have danced and been wildly 
hilarious ; they should have drank wine 
and made genial young asses of them- 
selves. 

Instead of which—he opened his door 
with his latch-key, and went in. 

The room was large, the walls were 
bare but for one picture, and under the 
great carved stone mantelpiece burned a 
beautiful log fire. 

There were one or two carved wood 
chests of drawers, and they and _ the 
shabby chairs, as well as the pictures, had 
belonged to Greétry. - After his sudden 
disappearance, the furniture had been sold 
in a lump to the man who let the place 
to Maxwell, and the fact that among the 
shabby things the great painter had 
worked and lived an] loved, had lent a 
romantic glamour to the studio in Wake 
Maxwell’s young eyes. 

But to-night he looked at the rough, 
unfinished portrait with something like 
anger. 

“You brute!” he said to himself. 

The thoughtful face looking down at 
him was that of Grétry himself, painted 
some years before ; the face so deceptive 
in its strong gentleness. Maxwell had 
secretly regarded it as a kind of forte- 
bonheur to himself. When he began to 
work, it would help him, he had thought, 
to have the eyes of the great man watch- 
ing him. But that was before he had 
heard the story. 

Maxwell had not yet begun to paint. 
His idea had been to soak himself first 
in the atmosphere of Paris, to find his 
Parisian self, to do a dozen picturesque- 
sounding things that, resolved into plain 
action, seemed to mean in plain English, 
mere loafing. 

With a sigh the youth realised this, as 
he turned on the light and sat down on a 
divan. 

“Silly young ass,” he said to him- 
self, “you haven’t even a real trouble! 
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You don't really care a tuppenny damn 
if Mimi ¢s carrying on with the Jap! 
You haven’t even any worry about the 
future, because you know jolly well that 
whenever you choose to go home the fat 
veal will be prepared for you! And— 
here you are all by your own wild, lone 
le St. Silvestre.” 

He added a few remarks relative to 
his absurd solitude which, out of respect 
for the ubiquitous Young Person, I will 
not transcribe. 

Then his eyes fell on a letter lying on 
a table. 

“From Miggs! ” 

Miggs was his fifth and youngest sister, 
being two years younger than himself, 
and there existed between the two a 
strong palship. 

“Dear Prod,” she began, this being 
her way of accentuating his quality of 
runaway. “ Very glad to get your jolly 
letter. It must be great fun, and [ do 
envy you. Everything here is too dull 
for words, and father’s temper gets worse 
and worse the more he misses you. I 
went up to town last week-end and had 
a good time, but Aunt Emily is so slow. 
However, I went to Hatchard’s and got 
several books —novels—about Paris, two 
in English, and three in French! 

“My eye, young ’un, is it really like 
that? If itis I shall order mourning at 
once, for you'll zever come home. Now 
I see that virtue is indeed, etc., etc. ; for 
if I had not sweated blood to learn 
French in my youth, I could not thus 
now be following from a distance my 
beloved brother’s career in the Light 
City! (He who named it la Ville Lumiere 
didn’t know what the English for Zumieére 
is, I gather.) Do you roam through the 
Champs Elysées dras dessus bras dessous 
with a sweet child of twenty summers? 
Do you sup téte-a-téte with her whose 
regard gives you a vertige? Do her 
kisses put you du feu dans les veines ? 

“ Of course you do, good old Hereward 
the W., and so why, why write to your 
sympathetic cadette accounts of the Palais 
de Justice ?” 

Maxwell dropped the letter and laughed 
aloud. 

“Little devil! ” 
rageous of her. Dear old Miggs —— 

His hands in his pockets, he paced 
slowly up and down his big, his very big, 
his vast room. For the more he thought 
about it the bigger and more solitary it 


he said, ‘ how out- 


” 





ONE MAN’S 


seemed to him. And the bigger and the 
more solitary it seemed, the more ridicu- 
lous, absurd, idiotic ! 

Yes, colossally idiotic. 

Why should he have a huge barn like 
this to live in? It was a mere show, a 
vanity, a pose. For a moment the young 
fellow really despised himself. Then 
quite suddenly his throat seemed to swell 
and his eyes stung. 

He was so lonely. 

He wanted some one to taik to, some 
one to sit near, some one with whom to 
watch the beautiful glowing logs of the 
open fire of which he was so proud. 

“T wish Miggs were here,” he thought, 
and then with a blush, he knew he did not 
want Miggs. He wanted a pretty girl to 
make love to, a beautiful woman to adoie. 

He was twenty-three years old, and he 
was not in love and he wished to be. 

“Oh, damn!” he said slowly, as all 
this formed itself as a fact in his brain. 

He was standing facing the curtained 
door leading into his bedroom as he 
spoke, and while the words still sounde:| 
in his ears he saw something that stiffened 
him into instant quiet. Some one stood 
behind the curtain, and a pair of sinister 


eyes were looking at him. 


“T say ” he began, and then was 
silent again, for the firelight shone on the 
barrel of a revolver, and the revolver was 
aimed at his head. 

“Tf you move,” said a voice menacingly, 
and Maxwell drewa deep breath. “I will 
not move, madame,” he returned, “ until 
you have explained what you are doing in 
my room.” 

The curtain stirred, and the woman 
stepped out into the light—a tall, slight 
woman in an orange-coloured velvet cloak 
trimmed with black fur. 

“TI came,” she returned, “to 
Armand Grétry.” 

Maxwell, who for a moment had feared 
that she was mad, smiled. 

“Sse regrette,” he said clumsily, “gw 
West pas tet ” 

“And I!” she returned, lowering the 
revolver, which she had hitherto pointed 
with extraordinary steadiness at the young 
man’s head. “Ca sera pour une autre fois!” 

She had a very pleasant voice, and her 
face, though haggard and hollow-eyed, had 
a certain wild beauty. She was dressed 
in black and wore round her neck a small 
diamond necklet. 

Maxwell judged her to be about forty. 
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“T watched you for a long time,” she 
went on presently. “Of course I had 
not known that he no longer lived here ; 
and when I saw you I understood, and 
would have gone but—howcouldI? And 
I was afraid you might hear me and fire-—- 
Javais une peur bleue,” she added with a 
little shudder. 

Maxwell looked at her for a moment, 
and then with a sudden application of 
force to a big leather armchair sent it 
spinning to the fireside. “Sit down,” he 
said abruptly. ‘ You are cold.” 

Without answering, she obeyed ; and 
when she sat in the red firelight she 
smiled for the first time, and a big soft 
dimple blossomed in her left check, lend- 
ing, or rather, he saw it was, restoring 
youth and beauty to her face. 

“© Merci,” she said softly. 

Her cloak slipped off her shoulders, and 
in the red light her arms and neck were 
marvellously beautiful. Maxwell stood 
gazing at her, his own arms folded. What 
an adventure! What would Miggs say? 

““And you, monsieur? Will not you 
too sit down ?” 

He started and stammered a word of 
thanks, as if she, not he, were at home 
there. 

“Tf,” she went on, suddenly sombre 
again, “I play the hostess here, you must 
not blame me. I lived here for seven 
years. I am Hortense de Beroisy.” 

He jumped up from the chair he had 
drawn tothe fire. ‘“‘ You—Hor—Madame 
de Beroisy !” 

His rosy face whitened. 

She nodded quietly. 
talk to you. I am 
unhappy woman.” 

Wake Maxwell raised her hand to his 
lips. He knew the story, and his 
chivalrous heart was stirred profoundly. 

** Merci, monsteur,” she said in a gentle 
voice. ‘*‘ Now you see,— why ?” 

“T—I see but—what good could it 
do?” heasked in his bad French. “It 
would only make matters worse.” 

“ Ah, out”—she had a little way of 
saying these words with an upward reflec- 
tion and a crispness of intonation that 
made them sound to him something like 
* Ah, vout,” and which charmed him) 
“ah, out, it would make matters worse if 
they could be worse; but, you see, they 
cannot! I-—-I see that you know!” 

“Yes, I—I have been told. I—you 
have all my sympathy,” he added lamely, 


I who 
most 


“Ves, 


she —that 
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distressed for her, and as embarrassed for 
himself as inexperience is often, when 
face to face with tragedy. 

“Thank you. Yes, every one knows 
the story. It is not a beautiful story. It 
is however—life, my little young man 
with the kind eyes, it is life.” 

Maxwell protested, shocked. ‘“ Ah no, 
madame,” he stammered, “fas ¢a—not 
all men are such—such cochons as that.” 

At his use of the dreadful word she 
burst out laughing.. “‘ Bravo, bravo! Yes, 
it is that—he is,” and her laughter was 
gone with extraordinary suddenness, “ the 
vilest and basest of men. He—ah, how 
he hurt me, how he ill-treated me!” 

“T know, I know,” murmured Maxwell. 
** Do not think of it, I beg of you.” 

But she paid no heed to him. 

** Listen,” she went on. ‘I am thirty- 
seven now. Thirteen years ago to-night | 
met him at the de Moncrison’s. Thirteen 
years ago to-night. It snowed, I remem- 
ber. He showed me the snow from the 
window—he wore a white flower in his 
coat. For two years I resisted him. 
Figure that to yourself. And I had 
never loved my husband. For one 


hundred and four weeks, seven hundred 


and thirty days—twenty-seven thousand 
five hundred and twenty hours (for even 
when he was not there he was besieging 
me)—for that eternity of time I resisted. 
Then, the hour came. The hour always 
comes for everything. And one day my 
husband found out. He put me out ol 
his house, and I came here. We were 
happy, ah, but happy! My husband did 
not divorce me, he zeoudd not, but we did 
not care. We were in Paradise. That 
lasted until four years ago. Then came 
Hell. Ah, mon Dieu, mon Dieu.” 
Moaning, she bent her head on her hands. 

“Do not tell me, please do not,” 
Maxwell begged her, his voice rough in 
his throat. ‘I know what he did; he is a 
monster, a fiend, but—he is not worth 
thinking about.” She took up her little 
revolver and fondled it. 

“Ah, yes, he is worth thinking of,” she 
said. ‘‘ You—you forget why I came——” 

The young fellow shuddered. He 
himself did not know where Grétry was. 
The story was simply that he had left 
Paris and disappeared, but Madame de 
Beroisy would find out and follow him. 
What should he do? If he went for the 
police she would escape in his absence, 
for obviously she had a key to the apart- 
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ment, and he could not search her 
for it. 

Quite honestly he set to work to per- 
suade her to give up her plan of vengeance, 
In his laboured French, in which -whole 
sentences were translated literally from 
his own tongue, but whose faults she 
calmly overlooked, he set forth his ideas, 
and she listened with the greatest 
courtesy, her dark eyes fixed on his in 
attention. When he had finished she 
said, ‘‘ Ah, owt, I see your point of view; 
here is mine. He had _ promised all 
those years to marry me; I had given 
my whole life to him—name, position, 
friends, the best of my youth. And 
then, four years ago, when M. de Beroisy 
at last died, he refused to keep his word. 
He neglected me, he left me here while 
he amused himself, he refused to give me 
a penny of money, and at last, one night 
he brought people here, hired bullies, who 
took me away to a place in the country 
where they have kept me locked up until 
to-day! ‘l'o-day I escaped and came here. 
I shall see my lawyers about my jewels 
and things, all of which he took and gave 
to another woman. I wish to leave them 
to a niece of my husband’s, whom I 
liked. ‘Then I shall find him and kill 
him ; and then I shall kill myself, for I 
have lived long enough.” 

She told her story simply, with a 
certain dignity. Although he had heard 
all before but the part about her having 
been kept in the country against her will, 
Maxwell felt his anger rise strong against 
Grétry. 

“Where were you in the country ?” he 
asked. 

“At Bois Fleury, near Lyons,” she 
returned. ‘“ His own place. He bought 
it when I first came to him, and—we 
meant to live there when we were married.” 

“And he shut you up there! ‘The 
beast,” cried the young Englishman, flush- 
ing. ‘He must be exposed. It is— 
against the law. He will be punished for 
it, the ungodly swine !” 

Something like a smile touched her pale 
face, when the dimple again stirred. “ You 
are a good champion,” she said gently. 

He rose and, going to a cupboard, 
brought out a bottle of champagne, glasses, 
and some biscuits. ‘I wish I had some- 
thing more,” he said to her, with the 
greatest respect in his voice ; “ but a glass 
of wine will do us both good. Then— 
afterwards, if you will do me the honour 








“With a wrench she loosened her left arm, and holding her champagne glass towards him, the stem in 
her hand, she extended her forefinger and, hooking it into the frail thing, snapped it backwards, breaking 
the glass. ‘He is dead,’ she cried, ‘dead! See—il est mort!’” 
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to allow me to escort you to your hotel, I 
will call on you in the morning. I need 
not say, I hope, that I am completely at 
your service in every way.” : 

He set to work on the bottle, and as he 
filled the glasses she answered, thanking 
him gravely. 

‘Perhaps you are right,” she said. 
“You are very kind to me, and I will not 
refuse to listen to you, but—oh! I am very 
wicked, no doubt, but I long to shoot him, 
to hear the bullet, to see him fall -—” 

She spoke very quietly, in an almost 
expressionless voice, without gesticulation. 
He was glad that she was not at all melo- 
dramatic. Her longing for vengeance was 
shocking to the simple English gentleman, 
but his sympathy far outweighed his 
horror. 

3esides which he was, naturally, a little 
flattered by her putative consent to his plan. 

They touched their glasses and drank, 
and as they did so the clocks struck mid- 
night. Madame de Beroisy started, and 
crossing to the nearest window, opened 
the blinds and stood looking out into the 
courtyard. 

‘Every year we stood here,” she said, 
“and listened to the 
He and I, he 


with a little dry sob, 
coming of the New Year. 
and I, and he said that he loved me——” 

Maxwell, trembling in anticipation of 
her angry reproaches, took the opportunity 
of her being at a distance to slip her 


revolver into his pocket. ‘Then, picking 
up her cloak, he went to her. “It is late, 
madame,” he said gently. ‘ Will you let 
me take you to your hotel ?” 

As he spoke, he slipped the heavy 
velvet thing over her shoulders, and at the 
same moment the outside door opened 
and three men came in, the first, Maxwell 
knew at once, Grétry. 

Before Madame de Beroisy could move 
the other two men had seized her. 

“Be careful, she’s armed,” called Grétry, 
as with a shrill cry she turned towards him. 

With a wrench she loosened her left 
arm, and holding her champagne glass 
towards him, the stem in her hand, she 
extended her forefinger and, hooking it 
into the frail thing, snapped it backwards, 
breaking the glass. ‘He is dead,” she 
cried, “dead! See—’é est mort /” 

Then, laughing, her head thrown back, 
she fell against the man who held her. 

It was very horrible, and young Max- 
well shuddered. 

“T am sorry, monsieur,” began the great 
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painter, “to disturb you, but—you see for 
yourself — His dark eyes were full of 
tears as he broke off, and Maawell nodded. 

** Mad ?” he asked, using the masculine 
form of the adjective instead of the 
feminine—“ fou ?” 

Grétry nodded gravely. 
monsieur.” 

‘The two men, the mad woman between 
them, had neared the door. ‘‘ ous allons, 
monsteur ?” the elder of the two asked. 

Grétry nodded. “ Yes, my friends. ‘ell 
Madame Arnauld to be—to be very gentle 
with her. I will come to-morrow.” 

Madame de Beroisy looked 
drowsily. 

“Ah, le petit Anglats! 
said, 


“ As you see, 


round 


Tiens,” she 
holding out her manacled wrists, 
“Come and say good-bye to me. And I 
thank you. You were kind and _hos- 
pitable to me, monsieur—I have forgotten 
your name-—a thousand thanks. You 
see, Grétry has sent me,” she shook her 
wrists, ‘‘these beautiful new bracelets. 
It is so like him. He is goodness and 
kindness in person, mon petit Armand. 
Ah, there he is!” 

Her face changed marvellously. 
mand, ze voila, donc! Come and give 
me a kiss before I go. I must go—you 
know—to him for a day or two. But I 
will come back soon, won amour. I will 
come back to thee and our dear hearth. 
Keep the fire bright for your little Hortense.” 

A piteously bright smile lighted her 
face, where the dimple looked so sadly 
out of place. 

Grétry came slowly towards her, his 
face all wet with tears, 

** Adieu, ma_ chérie,” 
“Go now, to him. I 
morrow ee 

She held up her mouth and he kissed 
her. “Don’t forget to keep the fire 
bright, mon adoré.”” ‘Then they led her 
away, and Grétry, turning, faced Maxweil. 

““Why—why don’t you go with her?” 
asked the boy fiercely. 

Grétry sank into the armchair by the fire. 

“ Because—in ten minutes time she 
will be—hating me again, and—trying to 
kill me.” 

“ My God !” 

“Ves. May I have some wine? We 
had a dreadful journey. She escaped at 
noon, how, no one knows ; and we came 
in a motor part way. ‘Three pannes.” _ 

He drained the glass Maxwell gave him 
and went on drearily : 


** Ar- 


he half sobbed. 
will come _ to- 
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“To you, monsieur, all my apologies, 
I am sorry. It is not gay for a young 
man, le St. Silvestre.” 

His grey-bearded face, haggard and 
pale, smote young Maxwell to the heart. 

“Why,” the boy asked suddenly, “have 
you never contradicted the story—you 
must know it. Every one believes it?” 

Grétry smiled sadly. ‘“‘A guot bon? 
Iam nearly sixty years old; I have had 
my day. And—is it not better that ‘every 
one’ should believe me a brute than that 
they should know what she has become ?” 

After a pause, Maxwell went on, shyly 
insistent, ‘‘ But—is she in an asylum ? ” 

The great painter's big head rose 
abruptly from the depths of his chair. 

“No. It is—my house—a_ beautiful 
house in a park. She is alone there 
with—with her—doctor and nurses. And 
{—I am twenty minutes away in the village. 
When—when she has a good hour and 
—wants me, I go to her on my bicycle. 
Though very often when I arrive she is 
—bad again, and I can’t see her.” 

Maxwell wiped his eyes on the back of 
his hand. 

“There is—no hope, then ?” 

“No. Itcameon slowly, the two years 
before that man died— damn him,” he 
added with suddenferocity. ‘And I should 
have married her, for at first it was— 
melancholy and _ hallucinations. She 
thought I was ceasing to love her, poor 
child. ‘Then the day before the wedding 
she became violent —-—” 
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He rose, breaking off abruptly. 

“Once more, monsieur,” he said in a 
different voice, “my thanks to you. She 
had a revolver—took it from the doctor’s 
room, where she had never been before 
in her life. Will you give it to me?” 

Without a word Maxwell did as he was 
asked. 

** And may I ask you for your promise 
not to—not to betray my secret ?” 

** Of course I won’t betray it,” answered 
the boy hotly. “By why do you do it? 
People abuse you, they—hate you for 
deserting her—no one has an idea——” 

Greétry laid his big hand on Maxwell’s 
shoulder 

“God forbid that they ever should 
have an idea, my friend,” he said. ‘ One 
has surely a right to one’s own secret. 
Good-night.” 

After a pause he asked, “ Are you a 
painter ?” 

“No, not yet—that is—— 

“ Are you ever going to be a painter ?” 
Grétry’s clear, grey eyes looked deep 
into his, drawing the bare truth from him. 

“No. I—lI have not the talent.” 

“Ah! ‘Then—don’t waste your time 
here. Go to your home, my boy. A 
home is the only thing worth having. 
One’s life-work, and—one’s home.” 

‘Then he went, and after amoment Max, 
well picked up a letter that lay on the floor. 

“ He’s right, that splendid old chap,” 
he said aloud. “ I’Il—I’ll go home to 
morrow.” 


” 


NOVEMBER LANES. 


EEP in the lanes 
November flings 
A blue mist-veil over distant things, 
And with shadow-fingers softly weaves 
Clematis-down through the hedgerow leaves, 
And tints the veins 
Of hop that clings and of thorn that cleaves 
Deep in the lanes. 


Dusk in the lanes—- 
The distance glows 
Through the faint far mist like a fading rose, 
And the peace of eventide breathes and broods 
O’er the sluggard streams and the spectral woods 
And the haze-wrapt plains. 
There are graves for Care in green solitudes, 
Deep in the lanes. 


Nira H. Papwick. 

















“Men may strain and women may strive in busier lands to-day, 
But the Pace of the Ox is the pace to thrive in the land of veld and ulei” 











POEMS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
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I, ACROSS THE SEA. 


2 of the vlei, when the veld is Out of the vlei, when the sun is gazing 
burning, Down from a sky of burnished steel, 
Out and away to the northern lands, Scents rise up, and old lusts are blazing, 
When life’s a-hum and the wheels are Things that summon our thoughts to 

turning, heel ! 
_ Souls stretch out with their shadow hands; Down in the vlei we may still re- 
Out of the vlei the heart, still sighing, member 
Turns from the dreary, dying day Years that mock us in Memory’s way, 
Into the town where the fog is lying, Fan the spark from the glowing ember 
Out of the vlei. Down in the vlei. 


Out of the vlei we may chance to wander 
Into the clutch of the teeming town, 
Taste the things of a life beyond her, 
Drape the past in a dreary gown. 
Though there be many a dream to taunt us, 
Many a future debt to pay, 
Still, there are ghosts that rise to haunt us 
Out of the vlei. 
Copyright 1909 by Cullen Gouldsbury. 
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“To know each stick and stone that hems your dwelling, 
To hate the squalid hut that ranks as home.” 


II. HEIMLUST IN AFRICA. 


O wake at nights, and hear the jackals calling, 
To lie and count the hours until the dawn, 
To hearken to the dead, dry branches falling, 
To curse the birds that waken with the morn, 
And watch the lizards creep from pole to pole- 
This is the burden of the restless soul. 


To fall asleep, worn out with fruitless longing, 
And roam again in dreams through veld and vlei, 
Where endless, dusky heathen hordes are thronging, 
And, waking, find again the arid day, 
To loathe each bond that bars the far-off goal-- 
This is the burden of the restless soul. 


To hear a summons in each swaying flower, 
To find a token in each stagnant stream, 
To dread the clang of every new-born hour, 
And barter substance for a golden dream, 
To sit, and wait, and watch the cloudships roll—- 
This is the burden of the restless soul. 


To know each stick and stone that hems your dwelling, 
To hate the squalid hut that ranks as home, 
To know that every whispered wind is telling 
Tales of an Island set amid the foam, 
To hear, in dreams, a quiet church-bell toll— 
This is the burden of the restless soul. 


To welcome death itself as some new sorrow, 
Cursing the granite hills, the open plain, 
Building dream-castles for a phantom morrow, 
To hurl them down, and pile them once again, 
With fevered pulse that beats beyond control— 
Zhis is the burden of the restless soul. 
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“The stars ‘dre alight, and the moonbeams look down.” 


Ill. VELD FANCIES. 


N the depths of the night there are visions that come 
When the stars are alight, and the veld is a-hum 
With the mystical murmur of beetles, and voices of daytime are dumb. 


There are spirits that speak to my slumbering ear, 
There are branches that creak, there are phantoms that peer 
Through the tangle of quivering grasses—and souls of the dead that can hear. 


They are visions of days that have died, and a train 
In a flickering maze of the days that remain ; 
They are ghosts of the days that old Destiny chased, and caught up, and has slain. 


For the fires are dead, and the embers aglow, 
And the boughs overhead, in their whisperings low, 
Sing songs of the Godless Forgotten—and lays of the lost Long-ago. 


They sing of the sum of the years I have planned, 
Of the tramp and the hum of the hurrying Strand, 
Of the lesson of London—forgotten, alas! in this heathenish land— 


Of the revels to hold when the dawning was dim 
Of dames that were bold, and of dames that were prim, 
Of hansoms, and harpies, and so on—a hazy, heretical hymn. 


So the stars are alight, and the moonbeams look down 
In the depths of the night, out of touch of the town, 
And the balance of cash in my pocket’s a stamp—and a bad half-a-crown, 
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IV. THE PACE OF THE OX. 


HAT do we know, and what do we care, for Time and his silver scythe, 
Since there is always time to spare, so long as a man’s alive? 
The world may come, and the world may go, and the world may whistle by, 
But the Pace of the Ox is steady and slow, and life is a lullaby. 
What do we know of the city’s scorn, the hum of a world amaze, 
Hot-foot haste, and the fevered dawn, and forgotten yesterdays? 
Men may strain and women may strive in busier linds to-day, 
But the Pace of the Ox is the pace to thrive in the land of veld and vlei. 
Crimson dawn in the eastern sky, purple glow in the west, 
Thus it is that our days go by, bringing their meed of rest ; 
The future’s hidden behind the veil, and the past—is still the past, 
And the Pace of the Ox is the sliding scale that measures our work at last. 
The song of the ships is far to hear, the hum of the world is dead, 
And a lotos-life in a drowsy year our benison instead ; 
Why should we push the world along, live in a whirl of flame, 
When the Pace of the Ox is steady and strong, and the end is just the same? 














“Thus it is that our days go by, bringing their meed of rest." 


V. A RHODESIAN EPITAPH. 


U NDER God’s arch of gold and blue, Peace, and the veld with its coat of green, 
Under the veil where stars peep And the old, high hills with the vales 
through between, 
Year by year, when the moon is new, Where mists of heat in their silver sheen 
Lay me, and let me lie: Shall dance as they danced before ; 
Lonely, perhaps—and yet, the grave And the jackal breed, with theirslinking tread, 
Can give no more than a lifetime gave: Shall slouch in the bush above my head, 
Peace was mine, at the least—I crave And whisper, “ What, is the white man dead?” 
Peace when I come to die. When I pass the Open Door. 
That is all that I ask of Fate: 
If the great, high gods, in their Hall of State, 
Refuse it—why, then, the gods may wait 
Till I choose to bend the knee. 
I have lived the life that full nine in ten 
Mould from the clay that is lent to men ; 
Tis good or bad—and, if bad, what then? 
Being good enough for me! 


These photographs are copyright. 














“He raided the larder in connivance with the mice.” 


THE CONSCIENCE OF LUCIFER. 


BY MARK 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN HASSALL. 
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HAT Lucifer had in the place 
where other creatures keep 
their conscience, it would be 

hard to say. 

Lucifer was the very Don Juan of black 
tomcats. He had a fine silky coat and 

a most triumphant tail. His little yellow 
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eyes were bold and roving. He went with 
the calm swagger that marks the invincible 
lady-killer. 

Of the conduct of Lucifer it is hard to 
speak with moderation. He used the 
studio of Haggarth, into which he had 
obtruded himself in a quite unceremonious 





“He played with Madame Esther's tail in his fair humours, and bit it in his foul.” 
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“Lucifer was present at the final ceremony, held firmly in 


the strong arms of Mrs. Bill.” 


manner, as a mere hotel. He raided the 
larder in connivance with the mice. He 
kept the most ungodly hours. 

Yet there were influences around him 
which would have acted beneficently on 
a soul less black. If kindness, severity, or 
example could have awakened his better 
feelings, these three incentives to the 
higher life were constantly at his service. 

‘The kindness was supplied by Haggarth, 
who had not only a very tender soul, but 
also a very sensitive skin, and for both 
these reasons objected strongly to being 
scratched. Perhaps Lucifer read the 
double motive in his adopted master’s 
cautious endearments. At any rate, he 
accepted them with cynical indifference. 

Mrs. Bill, Haggarth’s housekeeper, 
was the severe element in Lucifer’s 
surroundings. She was a large woman, 
with a short temper and a longarm. She 
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had established on her own famiiy 
the principle that the finest ioral 
regenerator is the open palm 
applied half-a-dozen times wher- 
ever you can land it. This brisk 
theory, however, had no effect 
on Lucifer beyond enlarging his 
always comprehensive vocabulary 
of feline blasphemies. 

Example was ever before 
Lucifer’s eyes in the person of 
Madame Esther. Madame 
Esther was a kind of collie: 
middle-aged, amiable, and 
virtuous. She had launched a 
family or two successfully on the 
world, and now, with a grateful 
sense of duty accomplished, she 
was placidly passing into her 
decline of life. There could not 
possibly have been found more 
edifying companionship for a 
disreputable black tomcat. 
Madame Esther’s conduct was 
beyond reproach. She dealt 
faithfully with rats, distinguished 
accurately between “meum” and 
“tuum,” slept when good people 
slept, or even outslept them, 


and generally kept within the 


moral ropes. But Lucifer was 
not impressed. He played with 
Madame Esther’s tail in his fair 
humours, and bit it in his foul. 
There was, however, one 
accomplishment or failing of 
Madame Esther’s—if an accom- 
plishment, one of many; if a 
failing, the solitary blot on a fair life’s 
page—that exercised an extraordinary 
influence on Lucifer. Madame Esther 
had a soul for or against music. Har- 
mony, indeed, for the most part left her 
indifferent. 3ut_ whenever Haggarth 
played the adagio movement of Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata Op. XVII. she would rise 
to her feet, close her eyes, elevate her 
nose at an angle of forty-five degrees, and 
howl for all she was worth, which gua 
breed was nothing in particular, but gua 
canine excellences gold of Ophir. 
Whether she thought she was singing 
in thirds or swearing in a mild, spinsterly 
fashion, must be left an open question. 
Whenever this performance took place, 
Lucifer, if he happened to be at home, 
interrupted his meditations on past and 
future villainies, pricked up his ears, and 
gravitated slowly and cautiously about 
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Madame Esther, much as a policeman 
does about a bomb that he has discovered 
on the pavement. ‘Then he retreated to 
the furthest corner of the studio, where 


he sat with his tail arranged as a note of 


exclamation, and a stare in his eyes that 
said more plainly than words: “ Well, 
I’m ——!” (whatever it is that wicked 
black tomcats are). And for a good half- 
hour after Madame Esther had howled 
herself out and curled up again on her 
rug [.ucifer sat on in his corner, plunged 
in perplexed reveries that swamped for a 
moment the evil imaginations of his heart. 
Then he pulled himself together and made 
an extra red night of it. 

One November evening, Haggarth put 
Op. XVII. under his arm, whistled to 
Madame Esther, and set out to dine with 
a neighbour of his. Lucifer, left at home 
with strict injunctions to be good, and 
mind what Mrs. Bill said to him, stole a 
mutton-chop and carried it off to a 
company of roysterers that he frequented. 
When he returned next morning, in a 
lamentable, dishevelled, “ till-daylight-doth- 
appear-you-know ” condition, 
he observed that, for a 
change, no one paid any 
attention tohim. His master 
had no word for him; Mrs. 
Bill's open palm appeared to 
have got hitched up some- 
how; the mutton-chop 
incident forgotten. 

The cause of this astonishing 
indifference was soon manifest. 
Madame Esther was seriously 
indisposed. She had caught 
cold the preceding evening, 
and her days, three thousand 
approximate, were numbered. 
That very afternoon Madame 
Esther brought her blameless 
life to a conclusion. 

Lucifer was present at the 
final ceremony, held firmly in 
the strong arms of Mrs. Bill, 
who had a vague idea that 
the solemn lesson would be 
good for him. He bit and 
cursed furiously the whole 
time, being perhaps under the 
impression that he was going 
to be called upon to take a 
leading part in some kind of 
suttee. It was only when the earth had 
closed over Madame Esther—she reposes 
under an apple-tree—that Lucifer was 
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released from Mrs. Bill’s grip and _ his 
own apprehensions. He went straight 
back to the house and drank up half a 
pint of cream. Fer Mrs. Bill was not 
often down the gardea, and the opportunity 
was too good to be neglected. 

For some three days Lucifer appeared to 
be at a loose end. He made frequent visits 
to the apple-tree, and examined curiously 
all Madame Esther’s old haunts. At last 
he seemed to satisfy himself that Madame 
Esther was a factor that might now be 
struck out of* his life. He resumed all 
the evil courses that his investigations 
had temporarily interrupted, and he amply 
made up for lost time. _ So did Mrs. Bill. 
It was a sombre “ catch-who-catch-can ” 
of crime and punishment. 

When things were at their blackest, 
Haggarth came home one evening with 
a wooden case in his hand. Lucifer was 
just on the point of starting for a Don 
Juan expedition; but the wooden case 
interested him, and he jumped up on to 
the table to see what Haggarth was going 
to do with it. 





“‘Lucifer was just putting out his paw to pat the tail of 


” 


the strange animal... 


It certainly zwas interesting. 
Out of the case Haggarth took a small 


box with a fascinating, bright metal 
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cylinder on 
it. }- Over 
this ‘cylinder 
he fitted 
another ot 
darker 
material, and 
then he 
screwed a 
long tube, 
that stuck 
out just like 
a tail, on to 
the box; 
then he 
turned a little 
handle, and 
the thing 
began to 
grumble. 
Lucifer 
was just 
stretching 
out his paw 
to pat the 
tail of the 
strange 
animal, when 
the grumb- 

















ling changed 
to the noise 


that Hag- 
garth made 
on the piano, 
andthen—— 

In a flash, Lucifer was on the pole of 
the window-curtain, spitting and_ blas- 
pheming, his back and tail in bristling 
semicircles, his eyes blazing yellow and 
green with fear and wrath, for it was the 
adagio of Op. XVII., with Madame’s 
Esther’s weird obligato, that was coming 
out of the box. 

It was only twenty minutes after the 
phonograph was silent that Lucifer dared 
to descend from his stronchold. He 
walked delicately round the machine, 
sniffing at it, with a low growl that was 
to be interpreted: “Come forth, Madame 
Esther, and let me scratch you.” 

3ut Madame Esther did not come 
forth. Lucifer sat for some moments in 
silent contemplation of the mysterious 
box ; then, with a pitiful attempt at a 
swagger, and saying, with his rather limp 
tail, ““ Must have been my stoopid fancy. 
Who’s afraid ?” he proceeded towards the 
open window, in the evident intention of 
setting out on the postponed expedition ; 
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but, just as 
he Was 
gathering to 
spring for the 
sill, Haggarth 
turned on 
Op. XVII. for 
the second 
time, and 
Lucifer lit 
out again for 
the curtain- 
pole. 

When he 
came down 
his perplexity 
appeared 
greater than 
before, and 
his attempt 
to get away 
was much 
more like a 
sneaking off 
than a 
triumphal 
exit. Again 
Haggarth 
brought him 
up. But the 
battle was 
not yet won. 
The struggle 
between Or- 
muzd_ and 
Ahriman in Lucifer’s soul was something 
terrific, and it was only after Op. XVII. 
had been ground out for the tenth time 
that Ormuzd knocked out Ahriman. 
Lucifer turned away from the window at 
Haggarth’s simple command, looked at 
his master a reproachful “I was only just 
going to see if the rain’s likely to hold 
up,” sat down on the hearthrug, and 
began licking his paws. Which latter 
was a sign of grace. 

So Lucifer was now provided with a 
mechanical conscience, and very well it 
worked. Haggarth often had cause to 
bless his happy idea of taking Madame 
Esther with him to his neighbour and 
letting her howl her obligato to Op. XVIL., 
her last or swan-song as it proved, into 
the receiving apparatus of the phonograph. 
What Lucifer exactly thought of it can 
never be known: whether he considered 
Madame Esther to be condensed into the 
miraculous little box; or whether he 
believed that Haggarth had forgotten to 
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bury the obligato with her under the 
apple-tree. But be that as it may, Madame 
Esther’s voice from beyond the tomb had 
the most marvellous effect on Lucifer. It 
checked him in wickedness; it incited 
him to virtue. He became orderly and 
law-abiding. He almost left off stealing. 
He turned in at respectable hours. He 
was once observed making an heroic effort 
to catch a small mouse. 

The worst of a mechanical conscience 
is that, like as with a hair-dye, you must 
persevere in its application. If Op. XVII. 
with fancy obligato is the only thing that 
will keep you from falling, you must have 
Op. XVII- with fancy obligato. And 
Lucifer had it, twelve times daily, for three 
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months. For this period he was a model 
of several interesting virtues. ‘Then one 
day, most unfortunately, when Mrs. Bill 
was dusting the studio, if the mechanical 
conscience didn’t take and come to pieces 
in her hands ! 

The impetus of virtue which Lucifer 
had acquired carried him on a little way. 
For twenty-four hours he was as good as 
gold. ‘Then he began to fall off; and 
now he is a morally lost tomcat ; ever so 
much blacker than his sternest judges can 
possibly paint him. For a mechanical 
conscience is a goodish substitute for the 
real article ; but if that mechanical con- 
science takes and comes to pieces in a 
body’s hands, there is the deuce to pay. 





“if it didn't take and come to pieces in her hands {” 





‘Tom covered him with his weapon” 
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“HAVING TAKEN THE OATH.” 


McPherson walked slowly across the 
barracks square of the R.N.W.M. 
Police headquarters at Regina. 

A November wind whistled mourn- 
fully through the leafless trees ; the skies 
were sodden and grey, and the long low 
buildings seemed desolately forlorn — 
cheerless in their severe white and drab. 

The Inspector drew his cape closer 
about him. ‘Another winter to face, 
Sergeant!” said he, as though seeking 
sympathy from the heavily built Scotch- 
man. 

“ Ay, 


] “ateererso Gibbs and Sergeant 


sir, an’ whin it beginnit sae 


brawly ’tis boun’ tae be a wheestler !” 
The Inspector looked at his companion 


impatiently. ‘“ Does a Scotchman ever 
see anything from a cheerful point of 
view?” 

The flicker of a smile crossed the 
other’s face. “Ay, sir, win there’s ae 
guid tae be see’t !” 

From the drill-ground came the riding- 
master’s hoarse tones as he laboured with 
his rookies.* 

“Fours forard—fours right—Trot!” 
Then the sound of many shod feet. 

“Not —that—way, you backwoods axe- 
singer! Stick on your horse in some 
sort o’ shape, not like a trick monkey ona 
performin’ dog! Strike me silly if I ever 
saw such work ! Say, men,” the stentorian 
tones changed to pleading ones—“ the 
Commissioner ’ll be back from Ottowy 
soon an’ he’ll ax me fust thing ‘ how’s my 
rookies?’ You boys don’t want me to 
get the ‘call down’ for not workin’ over 
you ?” 

“No! Three cheers for Sergeant 
Donaldson!” ‘The rattle of staccato 
sound was like musketry in the cold air. 

“That’s enough, men ; thet ‘ll do for 
hoise!_ Now, rookie Tom Dane, fer a 
finishin’ touch let’s see you pick up your 
hat at speed.” 


The young man, Prairie Ralph’s son, 
put the heavy Ontario horse at full gallop, 
dropping his sombrero as he started. 
Turning with a yell at the upper end of 
the drill-ground, he swept back again, 
leaning gracefully from the saddle, his 
fingers trailing on the grass. <A deft 
reach and he had the sombrero. 

‘You must have been born in the 
saddle—if it was possible!” Donaldson 
muttered with a grin of pride. Then— 
“Now, mind the next order. Sy twos— 
guide —left—gallop !” 

The thunder of horses speeding over 
turf rumbled. 

“ Halt !” 

A moment's silence. 

Gibbs and McPherson listened on the 
steps of the Inspector’s office. 

‘*That’s well done, men!” from Don- 
aldson. 

Stables all! shrilled the bugle. 

“The men like him, Sergeant ?” Gibbs 
asked. 

“*Tl’wad be a quare mon who did-na.” 

The two went in the austere office ; 
Gibbs sat down before a roll desk, littered 
with papers. ‘The other stood. 

* Sit down, Sergeant ; I have a matter of 
importance to consult you about.” 

‘The use of the word “ consult” is rare 
in the police from a superior to an in- 
ferior. 

When he heard it, McPherson methodi- 
cally placed his sombrero between his 
knees, peak down, and waited. The 
Inspector’s eyes unconsciously saw the 
outside. 

Plain drab roofs, well-kept gravel paths, 
remnants of summer flower beds —their 
stalks withered and shrunken by frosts— 
the painfully countable trees, faint wisps 
of smoke draggling from stubby chimneys, 
and beyond the chill, bare prairie, that 
stretched away, flat, devoid of life. 

‘““Word has reached me,” he said 
abruptly, “that Bill Ellis has run amuck.” 
Gibbs searched through the papers on 


* Newly enlisted men. 
Copyright 1909 by Lawrence Mott 
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the desk. ‘‘ Here it is, and comes from a 
reliable source. What do you think ?” 

‘lhe Sergeant took the long slip and 
read carefully, whispering the words to 
himself. ‘hen he gave it back. 

‘Tis nae for me tae gie my opeenion, 
for ’tis vera ig 

“ He’s the man that killed his brother 
Van in Hope Valley, isn’t he ? Constable 
Dickson’s evidence cleared him of that. 
It was something about his wife, was it 
not ?” Gibbs interrupted. 

The sharp eyes from 
Scotch brows twinkled, 
pressionless. 

‘Tis a’ that way, sir. Weemin be 
unco’ useful, but fer sae o’ that they be 
geenerlly mixed in sair a lot o’ men’s 
deevilments.” 

Silence between the two. 

With draughty puffs and muffled bellows 
the wind’s noises came down the chimney. 
Now and then a clutter of soot spread 
itself on the fender or vanished as sparks 
in the fire—that shed some heat. 

“The report says that Ellis has 
threatened to ‘hold up’ the east-bound 
Trans-Continental. What about that ?” 


under shaggy 
then were ex- 


The big Scotchman shifted the crossing 
of his legs. 

* An’ Ellis canna do a bad job whin he 
begins !” he said. 


“Well, well, Sergeant, what do you 
advise ? Commissioner Berry is away, 
most of our good constables are on post, 
and this report says that the hold-up will 
be between Moose Jaw and Regina as 
soon as Ellis knows that the express car 
is worth it.” The inspector got up, went 
over to a big map that hung on the wall. 
“There is only one place,” he said, study- 
ing the ticked lines, “that he can hope 
to have success, and that is from Pasqua 
on to here; the running time is———” 
Gibbs got out a time table.  “ Ridicu- 
lous!” he said quickly. “ He would not 
have time to kill the messenger.” 

“We'll say by supposeetion, sir, that 
he got on at Calgary or Gleichen? ‘Tis 
vera posseeble that he might—on t’aether 
hand—be a passenger from Medicine 
Hat. Does seem tae me, sir, that the 
deestance and time in this case should be 
a greet eencentive.” 

‘** By George, you are a—— 

A knock. 

“Come!” 

Donaldson pushed the green baize door 
open. 


” 
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‘Just the man I want.” 

Gibbs hurriedly put the report into the 
other’s hands. 

“ Have you got a rookie who can ride 
and who is daring ?” 

The drill-master looked up. 
have, sir, and a fine one. 
is—-— 

“* Never 
in to me! 
Donaldson ?” 

“With my life, if there’s any danger 
about or hard riding to do!” 

McPherson sat, Gibbs paced restlessly 
to and fro while the clouds tore across the 
skies in dull, rended masses, with rifts of 
sickly white between. 

“Rookie Dane, sir!” ‘The big drill- 
sergeant pushed the other forward. 

His eyes, erect easy carriage, powerful 
figure—all were instantly “sized up” 
by the Inspector. He wasted no words. 

“ Dane, I am going to entrust you with 
a dangerous duty, not only dangerous but 
one that will require a good bit of head- 
work.” He paused. 

Ves, sir?” 

“Do you know a man called Bill Ellis 
when you see him ?” 

At the name ‘l’om’s brows contracted. 
It sounded familiar, but as Prairie Ralph 
and his wife had agreed never to mention 
the ex-foreman, and as Tom had not seen 
him since that day in the police quarters 
at Battleford many years ago, time had 
snuffed out the young constable’s memory 
of Ellis. 

The 
keenly. 

“No, sir, I do not, though the name 
sounded familiar at first.” 

McPherson looked discreetly at Gibbs. 
“He used to know——” ‘There the 
Inspector stopped, seeing the warning in 
the Scotchman’s look. ‘ Ahem — yes. 
Well, I have had news that this man Ellis 
means to hold up the east-bound ‘Trans- 
Continental.” He ran over the details, 
from time to time consulting the long slip 
of paper. 

“T shall 
bound some 
spend the night there, 
pick up any information at 
saloon.” 

‘Uniform, of course, sir?” 

“Naturally; but carry two revolvers. 
Then, as I was saying, come back on the 
east-bound ; report to me by wire should 


“That 
His name 


him 
him, 


mind his name; _ bring 
You can vouch for 


Inspector was watching him 


want you to take the west- 
morning, go to Gleichen, 
see if you can 
Lennon’s 
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you get definite news. Here is a photo- 
graph of your man.” 

The Inspector stared thoughtfully out 
of the window. ‘ This is your first chance, 
Dane; let’s see what you can make of it. 
That’s all.” 

The young man’s eyes were aglint with 
excitement, and Donaldson was _ highly 
pleased. 

“Now, by Jiminy-Chrismus, don’t go 
bally-high in the air! Keep your two 
feet on th’ ground, an’ remember what 
I tells ye, an’ that is t’ get the drop on 
him fust /” 

“Don’t you worry about that!” Dane 
laughed. ‘‘Won’t the dad and_ the 
mother be glad if I make a good job 
of it!” 

He went off to his quarters. 

There was silence in the grim office 
when the two had gone. 

“Dinna ye ken, sir, that Ellis saved 
that young mon’s life whin he was a wee 
bit o’ a bairn? An’ ye mecht say saved 
Prairie Ralph’s life, too, when Van Ellis 
pickit him from behind ?” 

Gibbs swung on his heel quickly. 

I'd better not send him, then! Sup- 
posing he gets Ellis, and Ellis proves all 
this to him as a reason to let him go?” 

The Scotchman’s eyes half closed. 
“Human neetur, sir, is an unco strange 
thing. Bide a wee, sir, and let the lad 
work it oot for his ain self.” 

“Yes; but if Ellis gets away, then ]-——” 

“T axit your pardon, sir; but 1 ken 
preety well the kind o’ lad he is, and 
‘twill be eenterestin’-—vera eenterestin’ ! ” 

“Have it your own way, Sergeant ; 
but J have my doubts, xoz.” 

“ Thankee, sir.” 

The Sergeant saluted and left. ‘“‘ Vera 
eenterestin’,” he said to himself as he 
went down the office steps. 

A telegraph boy loped.across the main 
drive and threw himself from the saddle 
at the Inspector’s office. 

The Sergeant waited. 

Gibbs read rapidly. 

“One hundred thousand dollars gold 
on east-bound ; man suspected on board. 
Have one man at Gleichen, others to help 
if necessary at Medicine Hat.” The 
Inspector saw McPherson—“ Send Dane 
here ; no answer” (to the messenger). 

When Tom came, Gibbs showed him 
the telegram. ‘‘ You will have to take the 
west-bound to-day. Can you make it ?” 

“One hour? Yes, sir.” 


The Scotchman heard it all. ‘ Vera 


eenterestin’,” he whispered again. 


II. 


The heavy Maritime Express thundered 
on its way from the Rocky Mountains to 
the Atlantic Ocean, raising great clouds 
of dust that eddied and billowed in its 
wake. ‘The country became more and 
more level, falling away on either side 
into a blurred mass of grey. Now and 
then a distant squatter’s homestead rose 
up ahead, flashed past, and disappeared as 
a speck behind. 

“Well, well, it does seem as though 
we'd never get to Regina ! ” 

Two men chatted together in the 
smoking-car with that freedom which is 
bred of a long railway journey. One was 
tall and powerful, with masses of. hair 
heavily tinged with grey; the other a 
dapper little chap of the travelling sales- 
man type—diamond ring and all, 

He looked curiously at the big man. 
“ Say, I’m a Yankee from way back, an’ 
as such I’m darned curious to know your 
name, an’ why you’re so all-fired anxious 
to reach—to reach—what’s-the-name-of- 
the-place ?” 

The big man laughed. ‘They call me 
Prairie Ralph at home, and I’m going to 
surprise my boy, who is in the R.N.W.M. 
Police stationed at Regina. Haven’t seen 
him for five years, as I’ve had my work to 
do, and he’s had his. I’m giving him a 
surprise party to-day.” 

Banter was on the lips of his com- 
panion’s tongue, but the deep affection 
that shone in Prairie Ralph’s eyes enforced 
respect. 

“Pidn’t mean to be in-inquisitive, old 
man,” he said, after a short silence, while 
the ponderous wheels under their feet 
roared and rhythmed over the joints. ‘‘I’m 
married, too, an’ had a youngster, but— 
but—well, scarlet fever! You know?” 
he asked apologetically. 

Prairie Ralph nodded. ‘‘ ‘Too bad.” 

As the ranchman was about to light his 
pipe a burly form in slouch sombrero and 
long coat hurried past them up the aisle. 

Prairie Ralph started. “ Bill Ellis, that 
you ?” 

The stranger half turned his head, then 
hurried on into the next car. ‘The ranch- 
man’s eyebrows contracted. “Damn 
strange ! could have sworn that was Bill’s 
back and walk!” 
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With Aisses of air-brakes and clatter of 
trucks the long train drew in to Gleichen. 

Half-breeds, squatters, colonists, tourists 
filled the platform, and the white-jacketed 
porters of the Pullman cars ran hither 
and thither sending telegrams, buying 
sandwiches for their passengers. A 
group of men of the R.N.W.M. Police 
stood apart. One of them, a tall young 
fellow, was talking hurriedly, showing a 
photograph. 

On a siding stood the west-bound ex- 
press, puffing stertorously. 

“ All board for Banff, Laggan, Golden 
Glacier, Kamloops, and Vancouver ! 
’Bo-o-ard! Let her go, Jack!” the con- 
ductor shouted, and the  west-bound 
pulled slowly away. 

Prairie Ralph got out for a whiff of 
fresh air. Some one hurriedly cannoned 
into him ; he looked up. “‘ Zom/” 

“ Dad / » 

“ Why, I was just coming to look in on 
you at . 

“All ’board for Medicine Hat, Swift 
Current, Moose Jaw, Regina and the 
East! Ad/ aboard!” 


Tom jumped on the car steps after his 


father. 

“This is great!” the latter exclaimed. 
“ But my surprise-party won’t amount to 
much now !” 

“No, I had it on you that time !” 

Suddenly Prairie Ralph noticed that 
the young constable had on his full kit 
of side-arms. This is never worn unless 
trouble is expected. 

“ Why ?” the ranchman asked. 

“Tad, it’s the greatest luck to meet 
you ; there’s a big fracas ahead, and if I 
get my man it will mean a lot to me. I 
may need help.” 

Prairie Ralph’s eyes shone with a 
strong glitter. ‘Hold on a minute, lad, 
I'll be back in a second!” While he 
was gone, the dapper littke man moved 
into the seat in front of the constable, 
gazed admiringly at him, his uniform and 
his weapons. 

“Say, are you the old codger’s son? 
I mean,” he added hastily, seeing 
the look of non-comprehension in the 
other’s eyes, ‘‘is the old chap your 
father ?” 

“Yes!” Tom answered abruptly. His 
mind was so full of what lay ahead of 
him that he looked on every one and 
everything with suspicion. 


Prairie Ralph came back. Both hip 
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pockets bulged slightly. He stared sig- 
nificantly at his son, who understood. 

“ Now, what is it ?” 

In whispers Tom told him of the 
attack to be made on the $100,000 in the 
express car. 

“Who's doing it?” The ranchman’s 
eyes were aglow with excitement and 
his big hands plucked nervously at his 
trousers. 

‘* His name is—— 

“Medicine Hat—Me-de-cine 
called the brakeman. 

“ Damn his name!” 
“but is he on board?” 

“Ves, I saw him at Gleichen! Look 
here, guv’nor, there are police ready to 
board the train at this station. Can we 
handle our man alone ?” 

“Can we?” Prairie Ralph snorted. 

Those who knew the detail of men 
wondered why the crowd at Medicine 
Hat station was so thickly dotted with the 
uniforms of the police. But nothing 
happened, and the east-bound went on 
its way. 

ivening haze was settling down on the 
prairies; great banks of cloud rolled 
across the heavens, tinged golden, crimson, 
and amber by sunset rays, and tiny specks 
in the hurrying gloom showed that the 
squatters were lighting up. 

‘* Who do you suppose I thought that I 
recognised a while back ?” 

“Who ?” Tom asked. 

*¢ Bi.” 

“Crrrrrrrrr!l” 

The brakes set to their places with a 
crash. Passengers were flung forward 
violently. ‘The travelling salesman yelled, 
“ Hold up!” at the top of his lungs. 

“Come on, guv’nor!” 

Tom, Prairie Ralph at his heels, 
jummed their way through the crowd of 
frightened passengers to the express car. 
‘The engine was some distance down the 
track. A man with a revolver could 
barely be discerned standing over the 
engineer. 

“ ‘Thank God, here's a policeman!” a 
young woman said. 

Tom and Prairie Ralph had a revolver 
in each hand. The crowd scattered. 
‘Yom rapped sharply on the slide-door 
“Open up, in the name of the King!” 

A moment’s silence, then— 

“Curse you, open that safe!” The 
deep voice within was plainly discernible 
Silence. 


” 


Tat!” 


the ranchman said ; 
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Then —“ I'll blow the whole car into 
nothing !” 

“Blow away! We'll both go with 
it!” another voice—the messenger’s— 
answered. 

A faint cheer came from the quaking 
group outside, 

“Hold your position, messenger!” the 
ranchman thundered, “ we'll be in! Get 
an axe—two of ’em—you loafers ; hurry 
up!” 

The frightened conductor and a porter 
smashed the emergency tool cases and 
brought the axes. 

“Leg-up, ‘om, tothe roof. You break 
in the slide, I’ll cut my way through from 
above !” 

Slud—slud —cra-ack ! 

Splinters flew right and left. 

“My God, he’s lighted 
Stand clear outside!” the 
screamed. 

“Jump in at it! We’re nearly through!’ 
Tom yelled, jamming his axe haft deep at 
every blow. 

The noise of shuffling feet, the heavy 
breathing of struggling men. ‘Then a shot 
and a curse. 

“ All ri-right -boys! I’ve smashed the 
fuse. Give him Hell, he can’t ge-get out, 
but I’m—I’m done for!” 

A shrill whistle came from inside the 
car. At its sound the man guarding the 
engineer leaped to the ground and started 
to run, 

From somewhere beneath the engine a 
little dapper figure appeared, revolver in 
hand. ; 

“Oh no ; not if Zknow it! 
an’ lively too!” 

The would-be 
threw up his arms. 

“Tm a Yankee from way back, an’ you 
don’t suppose you can get ahead of Jim 
Simpkins, do you?” 


the fuse! 
messenger 


Hands up, 


robber’s confederate 


Prairie Ralph’s hole in the roof was big 
enough to let him through. 
“Ready down there, Tom ?” 


Lia 


“Say the word, guv’nor ! 


“ 7, ’ 
Now ag 


The big ranchman dropped to the floor 
ofthe car. At the same time the con- 
stable rushed over the remains of the door. 

Dead, his head half under the huge 
safe, blood oozing slowly from his left 
side, lay the messenger. Near him the 
trampled-out remains of a fuse that led 
toa square black tin. In the far corner 
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sat a man, his face between his hands— 
motionless. 

Tom covered him instantly with his 
weapon. 

“‘ Surrender in the name of the King!” 

The man wearily looked up, pulling off 
a false moustache as he did so. 

Prairie Ralph’s face went white. 

“ Bill Ellis ?” he said hoarsely. 

“Yes, Ralph, that’s me.” 

“ But—but, I don’t understand, Bill? 
—Keep back there!” (to the excited 
crowd of passengers outside). They fled. 

‘* All gone to the bad, Ralph, since the 
old days. Everything’s gone wrong, and 
I tried—this. I heard. you when you 
cilled to me in the car. Wish to God 
I’d turned round!” 

Tom listened, wide-eyed. ‘That this 
murderer should know his father so inti- 
mately puzzled him. 

Prairie Ralph turned to his son. 

“'Tom, this man saved your life once— 
years ago, and saved mine later after 
having killed his—his brother for your 
mother’s sake. I ask you, is there any 
way that you can manage to be occupied 
elsewhere while he—he slips away ?” 

A whirlwind of thoughts chaosed in 
the policeman’s mind. He looked from 
Prairie Ralph to the other. ‘Then squaring 
his shoulders: ‘“ Guv’nor, you have always 
told me the truth, and I believe that this 
man—my prisoner—has done all that 
you say, but I”—the ranchman’s eyes 
glistened—“ 1 must do my duty, having 
taken the oath.” 

* But ” Prairie Ralph bega». 

* Prisoner, stand up!” 

Deftly Tom handcuffed him. 

“Ralph, I’m proud of your boy, and 
glad that I had the chance once of saving 
him. My life is finished; his is just 
beginning. Don’t thwart his instincts or 
his honour. I’m ready” (to the con- 
stable). 

The engine was again attached to the 
train, and Simpkins kept excellent guard 
over Ellis’s confederate. 

Execrations and curses for Ellis, loud 
praises for the young constable, ran the 
length of the train as it moved eastward 
again in the darkness. A vote of thanks 
was drawn up by the passengers, addressed 
to the R.N.W.M.P. Commissioner at 
Regina. 

Stars glittering, Northern Lights shining 
nebulously, the east-bound express 
stopped at Regina, three hours late, 
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Inspector Gibbs was there, as were 
McPherson and Donaldson, 

The latter rushed into the train. ‘ And 
did ye get him?” Seeing the manacled 
prisoner he chuckled. ‘ By Jiminy- 
Chrismus, ye’ll get prm-o-tion for this— 
good luck to you!” 

Leading his prisoner through the crowd 
Tom’s eyes were full of tears. Ellis saw 
them. “ Brace up, boy! You'll come 
out right.” 
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The two men shook hands. 

“Twn!” 

*’*Board—ad/’board for Grenfell, Broad: 
view, Moosomin, Brandon, avd the East!” 

Gradually the tail lights of the express 
glimmered into nothingness. 

The body of the messenger, covered 
by a piece of canvas, lay ghastly in the 
flickering lamp-light. 

“Well done, Dane!’ 

Tom started at the Inspector’s voice, 


, 


“Thank you, sir,” he said huskily, as he 
took his prisoner away. 

McPherson had_ watched 
scene. ‘’Tis vera eenterestin’! 
unco eenterestin’ !” 


Prairie Ralph hurried to them. “I’m 
going on to Brandon, lad. Your mother 
will be anxious, and I 

“* Give Mrs. Ralph my kindest thoughts, 
will you?” 


»”» 


the whole 


Aye, 


GOURMET. 


DREAM of green peas—green peas ! 


THE OLD 
As I knew you at Ciro’s once: 


How fragrant your delicate steam, 


Your fibre as tender as cream, 
O vanished but beautiful dream, 
Green peas! 


O star of remembrance—sole frite / 
Can memory paint your delight ? 
How golden your crisp-curving skin, 
How snow-pure the white flakes within, 
As the silver fork entrance did win, 
Sole frite! 


O succulent aspic of quail ! 

Even now my heart melts at the thought: 
How cool to the weary parched tongue 
Were your tender frames, juicy and young! 
Ah! why hath no poet yet sung 

Aspic of quail ? 
Unhappy! I, who in my youth 

Never supped on less glories than these, 
Am condemned to the wearisome round 
Of beef-tea, and things by the pound, 
Semolina, and rice that is ground, 

No use to complain, I have found, 
—Bring the gruel! 


B. C. Harpy, 
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ORA WITHERS had finished her 
after-luncheon cigarette and lay 
on the sofa thinking that a new 

novel in the shade and smell of the fir- 
wood beside the Camps would be about 
the pleasantest way of spending the after- 
noon, when Martha bumped into the cool 
room and said that a young gentleman 
would like to look over the house. Dora 
said ‘‘ Bother him,” without moving, and 
then added in the far-away tone of a person 
wishing to prolong a comfortable attitude : 
“\What do you mean by a young gentle- 
man, Martha ?” 

“He might be nine and he might be 
nineteen,” said Martha provocatively; ‘‘he 
wears pinchers and he’s very dusty.” 

“ Poor thing!” said Dora ; ‘‘ has he got 
an order ?” 

“Ves, miss,” said Martha, who herself 
might have been any age from twenty to 
forty, and gave Dora a pink slip of paper 
which asked her to “ Please admit Peter 
Fleming, Esqre., to view the undermen- 
tioned property of Bearsgrove.” Dora 
smiled at the “Peter,” and Martha 
stooped to the sofa and replaced the 
fallen slippers on Dora’s slim feet, with 
an impatient exclamation but an affec- 
tionate squeeze, and then left the room 
with an empty coffee-cup. Dora sat up 
and stretched her long arms with an 
“©Q-o-h!” of luxurious enjoyment. She 
just had time to pat her hair and smooth 
her dress and then there were light, quick 
steps along the flagged hall, and before 
Martha could announce ‘‘ Mr. Fleming ” 
in her best manner, a flushed and eager- 
faced young man in a tweed cycling suit, 
with tumbled hair, pranced—that was 
Dora’s word—into the room. 

“T say,” he said, “I’m an awful 
nuisance, but I saw the advertisement 
and it sounded ripping, and I’m looking 
for a house, so I bicycled out and———” 

“And I want to let a house,” said Dora 
with a drawl, to reprove his unnecessary 
excitement. 

He said “Oh” with a comical frown 
and shake, as if he were used to being 
checked ; and then they both laughed. 


His frank laugh, with a toss of the head 
and a flash of white teeth, removed the 
slightly unfavourable impression made by 
his hair, which was a little too long, and 
his tie, which was a trifle too “arty.” He, 
on his part, observed at the same moment 
that her laugh lit up wonderfully a face 
that was too sad in its usual expression. 

* Please sit down, Mr. Fleming—you 
look hot,” said Dora, adding, indiscreetly, 
if she had only stopped to think, “ did 
you ‘coast’ down the hill and through 
the gate and along the path and up the 
steps—— ?” 

“With words of promise in my—wheel 

And whispered voices at my ear?” 


he quoted, lungeing forward mischievously 
as he stooped to a chair. She coloured 
and stared, and his face fell as if he saw 
that he had taken a liberty. She liked 
him none the less for his quick sensibility 
and, relenting, said : 

“Well, you can’t say the garden is 
overgrown, and besides, I wasn’t asleep.” 

He smiled again, like a child for- 
given, and stammered apologetically : “ ] 
know I’m too impulsive. I—I say 
things £ 

“That you don’t mean,” said Dora 
placidly, and without giving him time to 
protest she continued: “Is it for your 
mother that you’re looking for a house ? ” 

“Lord, no!” he said, with genuine 
astonisiment. “ It’s for me—myself. I’m 
going to be married. Oh, don’t laugh!” 
he implored, thumping his knee. “I’m 
really nearly thirty.” 

‘“1’m not laughing, Mr. Fleming,” said 
Dora; and, indeed, she thought the idea 
of his getting married seemed less absurd 
than to make marriage in general seem 
rather jolly and = fairy-taleish, as she 
phrased it. She felt, however, with a 
shame-faced conviction that the feeling 
was prim and silly, that his plunging 
entrance had flustered her into too easy 
familiarity, and her next words, ‘Then 
youre going to settle in this neighbour- 
hood ?” were intended to make a little 
space between them. 
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“ Anywhere within easy reach of 
Barstow,” he said with a large gesture. 
“You see,” he explained, “ they’ve made 
me head master of the School of Art 
there, and we are to be married before I 
take up my duties in September.” 

“TI congratulate you,” she said, and 
thought it necessary to add, “on such a 
good appointment.” 

“Oh, of course I had some local 
influence,” he said with engaging modesty 
—‘the Bannisters, you know. It’s Miss 
Bannister I’m going to marry. Do you 
know the Bannisters ? ” 

Dora said that she knew them by name 
but had never had the pleasure of meeting 
Miss Bannister. His quick, sympathetic 
nod and smile assured her that the loss 
was hers, andhe said: “It’s tremendous 
luck for me.” 

“T’ve no doubt Miss Bannister would 
say she began elaborately, but he 
cut her short with: 

““Oh! I was meaning the appointment. 
You see, poor old Moorshed was rather a 
stodge, and it will be exciting and amus- 
ing to wake things up. I shall have to 
work like a nigger, and I dare say there'll 
be a good deal of opposition—but, I 
say, I’m taking up your time and boring 
you.” 

“ Nota bit,” said Dora, ‘‘i’m interested. 
Tell me some more.” 

That, of course, froze him up and he 
sat smiling nervously. His eyes darting 
about the room were arrested by the 
photograph of a bearded man on the 
writing-table, and he shot up from his 
chair as if the original had entered the 
room. 

** Miss Withers,” he said in a tone ot 
shocked humility, “you don’t mean to 
say that you : 

“Yes,” she said quietly. 
Withers was my father.” 

He plunged forward with a “ May I?” 
and seized the photograph, and she added, 
‘Did you know him ?” 

“Lord, no!” he said, as if the honour 
were inconceivable, ‘‘ but I’ve read every 
line.” 

* And what do you think-—— ? 

“Oh, hang what I think! It’s tremen- 
dous ; it’s alone. And I’ve been sitting 
here talking footle——” 

*T don’t think that’s very compli- 
mentary to me,” said Dora, laughing, “ or 
to Miss Bannister ” 

“Oh, Miss Withers, you know what I 
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mean,” he said, wheeling round as if to 
reprove her for frivolity. 

“Yes, I know very well what you 
mean,” she said, with a slightly melan- 
choly laugh. ‘I’m afraid not many 
people do,” she added. 

“ But surely you're not sorry for that ?” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘ How could they? Oh, 
I see what you mean,” as she glanced at 
the pink slip of paper on the sofa—‘ how 
stupid and clumsy of me! You've got to 
give it up.” 

“Yes, I’ve got to give it up,” she 
said, 

He replaced the photograph on the 
table as if he had been caught in an 
act of vandalism, and returned to his 
chair. 

“TI feel a beast,” he said, and there 
were actually tears in his eyes. 

““But why should you?” she said 
energetically. ‘The house is advertised. 
And you know,” she added, “ it would be 
pleasant to think that one of us 

“Oh I say, thank you really,” he said 
delightedly. 

‘* Of course,” she said, feeling that they 
were getting too personal again, “the 
house may not suit you.” 

He laughed derisively and said: ‘The 
house where he lived !” 

She laughed, too, but said: “I’m 
afraid you’re not a very practical house- 
hunter, Mr. Fleming.” 

** Oh, a house is a house,” he said cheer- 
fully, adding with a hasty glance round 
the room, “ This is all right. I suppose 
the drains ” he said, frowning, and 
lowering his voice mysteriously. 

* Perfectly,” she assured him 
difficult gravity. 

‘“Let me 


with 


he said, clasping his 
forehead, ‘‘ what else was it I had to ask? 
—oh, never mind now,” 

“Is Miss Bannister also one of us?” 


” 
ste. 


said Dora. She wasn’t conscious that her 
tone expressed any doubt, but he flushed 
a little, and said hastily : 

“Oh, of course, of course.” After a 
moment he added, “I don’t mean that 
we’ve ever talked about—Mr. Withers, 
but she reads everything. Oh, she must 
be,” he concluded, as if to reassure him- 
self. 

Dora felt a malicious inclination to 
say, “ But if it meant so much to you? 7 
but wisely suppressed it, and said, “I 
suppose you won’t decide without——” 

“Qh no,” he said, “I'll bring Miss 
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Bannister out—if I may? And Mrs. 
Bannister?” he added after a moment, 
in a tone that gave Dora a vivid picture 
of Mrs. Bannister. She nearly said, “‘ And 
all the little Bannisters,” but checked her- 
self in time. 

“ By all means,” she said; “one can’t 
be too careful about taking a house.” 

“Mrs. Bannister is very practical,” he 
said. 

“That’s a good job,” said Dora, jumping 
up to conceal her amusement. ‘Young 
people getting married are apt to walk in 
the clouds.” 

“Young people,” he repeated quizzic- 
ally. 

“Oh, I’m not nearly, but quite, quite 
thirty,” she said, and immediately re- 
gretted the personality. ‘To cover it she 
went on briskly: “This, you see, is the 
sitting-room, It’s very pleasant and 
sunny. It faces south, and there’s a 
west window too. My father had the 
hedge cut away so that you can sit here 
and see the sunset behind the firwood.” 

He listened abstractedly, with quick 
nods. He was thinking that she was just 
what Withers’s daughter ought to be. She 
was tall and slender—‘ long and lissom ” 
he preferred to call her—with a droop of 
the head that gave a beautiful line from 
ear to shoulder. She was pale and slightly 
hollow-cheeked, with a lurking mischief 
in the sweet gravity of her expression. 
Her greenish eyes were deeply set ; they 
only escaped a squint by a miracle that 
left them brooding and “insidey,” as he 
mentally phrased it. Her dusky hair was 
knotted low on her neck, and her hands, 
now resting on the back of a chair, were 
long, strong, and tapering. Her frock of 
raw Tussore silk hung straight from an 
embroidered yoke, with tight sleeves 
rippling delightfully round her arms, 
pressed close to her sides as she leaned 
with one knee on the seat of the chair. 
While wishing he could draw her as the 
incarnation of Withers’s Muse, “ slim, 
remote, and oblique,” as somebody had 
called that lady, Fleming wondered why 
she wasn’t in mourning. Withers died in 
February and it was now only June. ‘Then 
he remembered that, of course, Withers’s 
daughter wouldn’t wear mourning. 

“T can’t get over it,” he said, smiling 
broadly, “‘my stumbling upon you like 
this. Of course, I knew vaguely that he 
lived somewhere about here, but I wasn’t 
prepared to come straight to the—the 
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source. ‘That explains the words of 
promise, and the whispered voices, and 
the way I came in. I knew there was 
something the moment I opened the 
gate. It was somehow—different. I 
can’t explain it.” 

In spite of her anxiety, which she 
couldn’t account for, to keep matters 
impersonal, Dora felt that he needn't 
have dissociated her so pointedly from 
the words of promise and the whispered 
voices, and her divided attention caused 
her to stumble over her next remark, 
“ A happy augury for both—I mean for 
all three of us.” She recovered herself 
immediately, and went on: “ Well, you’d 
better look at the other rooms,” 

He followed her about the house with 
a mixture of reverence and _ curiosity, 
peeping. timidly into bedrooms, assenting 
eagerly to all her statements, and taking 
notice only of things that, from the 
prospective householder’s point of view, 
didn’t matter : such as the staircase land- 
ing and the attic window, which gave on 
what he called a “tiled valley ” between 
two gables overlooking the orchard. 
Obviously he couldn’t see the house for 
the atmosphere, and as the atmosphere 
was mainly a matter of furniture and 
arrangement that wouldn’t carry with the 
lease, it was to be feared that Miss 
Bannister wouldn’t gain much_ practical 
advantage from his delighted impressions. 
Not that there was anything very remark 
able in the appointments of Bearsgrove ; 
everything was for use, well worn, and 
not obviously ‘‘collected”; but there 
was over the whole place the atmosphere 
of the home that has been lovingly 
enjoyed and kept with dignity. All the 
time Fleming kept up a running fire of 
questions about Withers, how and when 
he worked, what he did when he wasn't 
working, though occasionally he would 
break off to consider some absurdly 
unimportant practical detail such as the 
exact number of stairs, or whether the 
hot-water pipe in the bathroom was iron 
or lead. Amused at his practical helpless- 
ness and esthetic enthusiasm, Dora, 
nevertheless, had to-.admit that by the 
standard of what might be called a higher 
practicality he was right; that a house 
was a house, and for a lover all that 
mattered was a roof for the loved one. 
‘The suspicion that in this particular case 
the loved one would want something 
considerably less abstract than a roof 
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gave her secret satisfaction that she would 
not have cared to admit. Miss Bannister 
was nothing to her. 

When they went into the kitchen, 
Martha, smiling largely, said something 
to her mistress, and Dora said to Fleming: 
“You'll have some tea ?” 

“Oh, but I say,” he said, pulling 
out his watch, “it’s only a little after 
three.” 

His inclination was obvious, and Dora 
said: ““You must see the garden, and 
you've got a long ride before you.” 

The garden was not large, but so 
cunningly walled and hedged and divided 
into little shady lawns and _ glowing 
terraces that it seemed immense. In 
this “greeny-golden time,” as Dora 
phrased it, of June, the garden was a 
cup of odours lulling the senses into an 
unguarded acceptance of the present hour. 
An observer would have remarked that 
as the pair passed along the lilied ways 
they swayed to each other, though their 
lips and possibly their minds were engaged 
upon the tritest impersonalities. Garden- 
ing had been Withers’s hobby, and in 
every nook there were poignant memories 
of the dead hand. Presently the pair 
fell silent—she from associations, and 
he out of a delicate sympathy ; but their 
deeper selves communicated in ways of 
which they were not conscious at the 
time, but would remember afterwards at 
inconvenient moments. 

“How can you leave it all?” he said 
as they returned to the house. 

“Oh, I’ve got past that stage now,” she 
said with a lightness that betrayed a 
struggle. 

“What will you do?” 

“I’m going to live with my aunt—my 
mother’s sister —in Highbury. You 
needn’t,” she added-as his mobile face 
reflected the dulness of the prospect, “ be 
sorry for me.” 

“Oh, I’m not sorry,” he said, “‘ but—— 
and left the sentence unfinished. 

Tea set them talking again. His acute 
consciousness that she was Withers’s 
daughter kept him from dwelling upon 
her personal attractiveness, and of the 
two she was the more critically observant. 
He interested her and puzzled her a little 
too. He talked—goodness, how he 
talked !—in a way that suggested that he 
didn’t often get a sympathetic listener, 
and wanted to make the most of his 
Opportunity. ‘There was something at 
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once irritating and pathetic in the way 
every now and then he pulled himself up. 
His quick automatic “Oh, I’m sorry” 
when recalled to a matter of the moment, 
such as the passing of a plate, seemed -to 
indicate that he was used to having his 
manners corrected. Somebody snubbed 
him. Dora tried loyally to dissipate the 
unattractive picture of Miss Bannister 
that was forming in her mind. 

Certainly he seemed happy enough. 
The engagement, she gathered, was five 
years old, and if he’d had his way he’d 
have married long ago on his screw as an 
assistant art master and what he made by 
designing. But the Bannisters had made 
him wait fora good appointment. Now 
he’d got one, and the wedding was in 
August. The Bannisters were Cleeve 
people ; Miss Bannister had been a 
student at Kensington. Cleeve was a 
residential suburb of Barstow, and Dora 
couldn’t say that Mr. Fleming fitted in 
with what she knew of Cleeve people, who 
for the most part represented an un- 
natural alliance between the retired 
Services and Culture. Apparently Miss 


3annister didn’t pursue the art of painting 
beyond the Cleeve tradition, she played 


golf, and liked intellectual conversation 
tempered with bridge. 

Dora walked with Mr. Fleming to the 
Gothic door in the ivied wall of the 
garden. At the last moment he said with 
slight embarrassment: ‘I'd take it like 
a shot, you know, only of course——” 

“Oh, it would never do to decide with- 
out Miss Bannister,” she said, and then 
added: “I don’t believe you remember 
how many bedrooms there are.” 

“Yes I do,” he protested. ‘ Let me 
see, one, two—pon my soul I forget. 
Oh, never mind. Did Mr. Withers 
leaye-——” 

“Ves,” she said, ‘enough for a new 
volume. I’m going through them now.” 

“ Oh, ripping !” he said. ‘* And nobody 
knows ?” 

“Nobody except the publishers, and 
now you. 

“ And now me,” and he beamed upon 
her through his pince-nez. 

‘When will you bring Mrs. and Miss 
Bannister ? ” 

* Let me see,” he said, “‘ not to-morrow, 
there’s some beastly tennis-—no, ‘lhurs- 
day.” 

“All right. If I shouldn’t happen to 
be in, Martha will take you round.” 
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His face fell. “Oh, but I say, you will 
be in, won’t you?” he said appealingly. 
“T do want you to meet her.” 

*[ probably shall be,” she said, with 
her hand on the door. 

** Promise ?” he said. 

She promised, and he mounted his 
machine and rode off, “bubbling over,” 
as Dora said to herself, half sorely, half 
amusedly, “to tell the Bannisters all 
about Withers’s daughter.” 

When Dora had closed the door she 
felt rather lonely. She felt also a little 
vexed with herself for the way she had let 
her visitor run on. She wished she hadn't 
made the silly remark which caused him 
to misquote “The Sleeping Beauty ” ; 
she wished she hadn’t said “ one of us,” 
or “and now you” when he spoke about 
her father’s poems. It was delightful, of 
course, to meet an enthusiast, and she 
supposed it was because in that neigh- 
bourhood enthusiasts for her father’s work 
were rare that she had allowed herself to 
be carried away by Mr. Fleming’s con- 
versation. Being vexed with herself she 
said rather crossly to Martha: ‘ Martha, 
you put me in a difficulty just now. You 
shouldn’t ask if people are going to stop 


to tea in their presence.” 


said 
nice 


“T’m very sorry, Miss Dora,” 
Martha, ‘‘ but he seemed such a 
young gentleman.” 

Dora could think of nothing to say 
than “Well, if I’m going to ask all the 
nice young gentlemen who come to look 
at the house to stop to tea, the sooner 
it’s let the better.” 

Later, when the vivid hour had become 
a pleasant memory, she was seized with 
the desire that Mr. Fleming wouldn't 
come again. She didn’t like the idea of 
his bringing Miss Bannister there. The 
afternoon was complete, and he was a 
little dense not to see that it was com- 
plete. ‘lhe fact that he really wanted to 
take a house and she really wanted to let 
one came as an after-thought. She called 
herself a silly, and went to bed with a 
headache. 

On Thursday the party came over in a 
hired landau. Miss Bannister was tall 
and statuesque, with cold blue eyes, 
regular features, a flawless complexion, 
and light hair that made up for its 
negative tone by quantity and a calculated 
looseness of arrangement. Her large hat 
and flowing muslin seemed to indicate 
that somebody had once told her she was 
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like a Gainsborough, Her mother, from 
whom she inherited her complexion, 
might be sufficiently described as a fine 
woman. ‘The manner of both ladies was 
noticeably pleasant, though Dora felt that 
Miss Bannister examined her with in- 
dulgent curiosity. Mrs. Bannister’s first 
remark was cleverly disconcerting. 

“Then do you live here all alone?” 
she said, with smiling surprise, and Dora 
could have bit her tongue off for saying 
defensively : 

** No, there’s Martha.” 

Mr. Fleming, who looked more boyish 
than ever in a dark suit and a “ bowler,” 
stood in the background smiling nervously. 
Dora thought that a man never shows to 
less advantage than in the presence of 
two women he wants to “get on” with 
each other. Quite clearly the great 
donkey, as she called him, had talked 
indiscreetly about her, but the Bannisters 
were clever enough to make it appear 
that he talked indiscreetly about every 
young woman he met. ‘They seemed to 
imply that his previous visit had been a 
mistake —not in the least on their account, 
but on hers—and their smiling glances 
from him to her begged her to be in- 
dulgent and to forget any unfortunate 
impression that his well-known impetuosity 
might have produced. 

“ Peter is so impulsive,” they said more 
than once. 

Mother and daughter had a way of 
exchanging glances that suggested a plan 
of campaign. 

“Your father was a_ writer, Miss 
Withers?” said Mrs. Bannister sympa- 
thetically. 

“Miss Withers’s father was Leigh 
Withers,” said Miss Bannister in a tone 
that seemed at the same time gently to 
reprove her mother’s lack of general 
information, and to put Leigh Withers 
in his proper place as a minor poet of 
respectable talents in some danger of 
being overrated, 

“*How very interesting!” said Mrs. 
Bannister ; ‘‘and he died this year?” 

The slight elevation of her eyebrows 
seemed to lament Miss Withers’s defective 
sense of propriety in the matter of dress. 

Having in a perfectly well-bred manner 
reduced Dora to angry nervousness, 
Mrs. Bannister turned to her daughter 
and said with a little deprecating laugh: 
“Well, dear, shall we look at this wonder- 
ful discovery of Peter’s ?” 
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A house was a house to the Bannisters 
in a very different sense from that under- 
stood by Mr. Peter Fleming. Their 
vision was not obscured by atmosphere, 
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with rites incomprehensible to the lay- 
man. ‘They made notes on little slips of 


paper, and after they had asked Dora a 
question they consulted them as if they 

















“Her farge hat and flowing muslin seemed to indicate that somebody 
had once told her she was like a Gainsborough.” 


but on the contrary made piercing clear 
by the occult knowledge of the perfect 
house-hunter. ‘hey “went over” the 
house as a doctor “goes over ” a patient, 


would catch her tripping. Dora was not 
undomesticated, but she felt that she was 
not worthy of these counsels: it was 
almost as if she and Mr. Fleming might 
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run about and play. Mr. Fleming, how 
ever, showed no inclination to play. Dora 
saw that he was furiously angry—though 
he showed a self-control that his impul- 
sive manner had not prepared her for. 
That pleased her, so that her own ill- 
humour disappeared. She _ perceived, 
what he didn’t, that the Bannisters were 
taken up with the house and meant to 
snap it up if they could; but they were 
attracted for quite other reasons than 
Peter's, and took a small pleasure in 
concealing their satisfaction from him. 
He did not sulk ; he was polite and atten- 
tive, and from time to time attracted Miss 
Jannister’s notice to something that had 
pleased him. She said, “Yes, very 
nice,” as one would to an importunate 
child. Her and her mother’s favourite 
adjective of commendation, however, was 
“amusing,” which Dora recognised to be 
the Cleeve catchword for the subjects of 
simpler folks’ enthusiasm. She had no 
doubt that they would call her father’s 
poetry ‘‘amusing.” 

Miss Bannister took care to remind 
Peter of all the questions he ought to 
have asked: how far was it to the golf 


links ? who lived in that big house at the 
top of the hill? and so on. 
“Why,” she said, ‘‘ you don’t seem to 


have noticed anything,” and Dora could 
not but feel that “except Miss Withers ” 
was implied. For all her cleverness, Miss 
Bannister a little overdid her lofty un- 
concern, and once, when Peter lagged 
behind in the garden with Dora, the latter 
caught a look of anxiety on Miss 
Bannister’s face. ‘That only amused her ; 
she did not suppose that Peter was inter- 
ested in her except as Withers’s daughter. 
His behaviour to her was admirable. ‘To 
have avoided her and come “to heel” of 
Miss Bannister would have implied a 
previous indiscretion: he did not go out 
of his way to talk to Dora, but he held 
his ground and, without being offensively 
confidential, contrived to let her feel that 
he was aware of the Bannisters’ rudeness 
to her, and regretted any share he might 
have had in causing it. Dora surmised 
that she had at least helped Mr. Peter 
Fleming to grow up. 

Even the broadest hints from Martha 
wouldn’t have persuaded Dora to ask the 
3annisters to stop to tea, but Martha 
tactfully kept out of the way. ‘The party 
left without coming to a decision. Miss 
Bannister suggested that some of the old 
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apple trees in the orchard might be cut 
down to make a tennis lawn, and that a 
greenhouse would be a desirable addition 
tothe garden ; suggestions which apparently 
appalled Mr. Fleming, though he made 
no protest at the time. If Dora could 
feel sure of anything, she felt sure that 
he had made up his mind to take the 
house, and she foresaw with a. satis- 
faction she tried to deny that between 
his determination and Miss Bannister’s 
disciplinary delay there was likely to be 
trouble. 

Dora was too intelligent to wonder 
what Mr. Fleming could see in Miss 
Bannister. She was good-looking, she 
had an excellent figure, she was not want- 
ing in brains, and, no doubt, to a man of 
ardent temperament, her coldness was a 
positive attraction. Still, it was possible 
to carry coldness a little too far. Dora 
persuaded herself that she was disinter- 
ested : she would have liked to give Miss 
Bannister a little advice upon the treat- 
ment of an ardent and high-spirited young 
man, She imagined a scene between the 
lovers which presently became so real that 
she found herself muttering aloud, ‘‘ Oh 
you. fool, you fool!” ‘Then she cried a 
little. 

Nearly a fortnight passed and nothing 
happened. Dora imagined all sorts of 
things, but mainly that the Bannisters 
were paying her out by withholding their 
decision. Finally she concluded that 
Mr. I‘leming had decided not to take the 
house. She had other applications for it, 
and the obvious thing to do was to ignore 
him, and close with one of them, but 
Dora could not do the obvious thing. 
She wrote him a stiff little note asking 
for an immediate answer. He replied 
that he would take the house from 
Michaelmas, adding that he was coming 
out to see her. She referred him to her 
agents, and told Martha that whenever 
Mr. Fleming called she was not at home. 

Martha said, “Very well, Miss Dora,” 
but in such a tone that Dora thought it 
necessary to add : 

“Mind, Martha, you’re not to let him 
in. You can take any message that he 
wishes to leave.” 

The message he left was a_ hastily 
scribbled note that she owed him an 
opportunity to explain his apparent dis- 
courtesy. He must sce her. She told 
herself that a refusal would look as if she 
had some reason to be afraid of the 
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Bannisters, and consented to an _ inter- 
view. 

‘The moment he entered the room she 
saw that something important had hap- 
pened. He looked embarrassed but 
cheerful. She greeted him sarcastically 
with : “‘ Has Miss Bannister made up her 
mind ?” 

He laughed awkwardly and said: “I 
should just about say she had—but I’ve 
taken the house.” 

“T’m not sure that I’m willing to let 
it,” said Dora, though she knew that she 
ought to have let well alone and kept the 
matter impersonal. He coloured and 
said : 

“They were rude to you. We had 
it out, and I said things and— oh, hang it 
all, it sounds idiotic, but it’s all off!” 
Dora stared, and he went on: ‘* Mind 
you, I would have gone through with it, 
but I can see now that it was the most 
sensible thing to do. We weren’t suited ; 
I’m too impulsive.” 

“Do you mean to say that you've 
broken off your engagement?” said Dora 
coldly. 

“ Miss 
corrected her ; 
about it. But 
taken the house.” 

“Oh, that’s absurd !” 

“No, it isn’t,” he insisted. “ I’ve kept 
you messing about. But that isn’t what 
I came to talk about—that’s all settled. 


Bannister’s broken it off,” he 
“she was very generous 
never mind that—lI’ve 
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What I wanted to say was that if you’d 
like to stop on here , 

“Mr. Fleming!” 

‘Oh, do listen,” he implored her ; “ it’s 
quite simple. I asked the agents if you’d 
allow me to sub-let, and they didn’t know. 
But if I sub-let to you is 

Dora laughed rather hysterically. “ Oh, 
that’s much too complicated,” she said. 
“There isn’t the least reason why you 
need worry about the house. I can 
easily get another tenant. Of course 
Vm sorry that 
you 

He jumped up and advanced upon her, 
saying eagerly: ‘“‘ Yousaid you were glad!— 
you said you were glad!” 

“The whole thing is so silly that I 
don’t know what I’m saying,” said Dora, 
who had risen too. 

“Yes, it is silly,” he agreed, for the 
moment crestfallen. ‘I was an awful ass 
not to know. But I did know, only I 
was in a fix. They saw it.” 

“They saw what ?” 

“Why, that I—oh, you don’t give a 
fellow much help. You see, I thought it 
was all Withers, and your being his 
daughter, and the jolliness of the place. 
I just came here on my bicycle and found 
you and you were sweet—dear, dear!” 
he cried, seizing her hand. “ I’ve found 
you. You're what I’ve wanted all along. 
Don’t send me away.” 

She didn’t. 


sorry—I’m_ glad—I’m 


JUST QUIT GRUMBLIN’ FOR AWHILE. 


ILL, what if it is rainin’? 
Don’t you think the sun sometimes 


Is glad to be a-restin’ 


An’ a-savin’ of his shines ? 


An’ don’t you ever surmise 
That the earth is just like you, 
With the same old ’nicious habit 
Of gettin’ thirsty too? 


So, just quit awhile your grumblin’, 
Or seek some other clime, 

Where there’s nothin’ got a thirst on, 
An’ the sun he ever shine. 


MARGARET ERSKINE. 








Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 
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HE name of Empire-builders is 
iy used freely of late; perhaps too 
freely. It is so great a name 
that it ought to be kept for the great 
men ; for the real builders and creators ; 
for Clive, for Rhodes, and their like. 
There is another class, somewhat more 
numerous but not much, who keep to- 
gether the great imperial patrimony which 
others have handed down to them. They 
might perhaps be called Wardens of 
Empire ; of whom Sir Wilfrid Laurier may 
stand for an example. 


The Alaska Boundary Dispute. 


My memories of Sir Wilfrid Laurier go 
back to those years when the Alaska 
Boundary dispute between Canada and 
the United States approached its crisis. 
Lord Minto was then Governor-General 
of Canada ; Mr. McKinley was President 
of the United States; Mr. Hay was the 


American Secretary of State. There was 
strong feeling on both sides. It appeared 
later that it was stronger in Canada than 
in the United States; but in both 
countries there was hot blood; and in 
both the controversy turned in part upon 
gold. We were carrying on under a 
modus vivendi, a state of things which 
tended to tranquillise the minds of men. 
But the modus vivendi did not cover the 
whole of the Alaskan territory then in 
dispute, and there was anxiety both at 
Washington and Ottawa. 

I went to Ottawa on a visit, spent a 
week at Government House, and there 
first came to know Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
who had been Prime Minister of the 
Dominion since 1896. First impressions 
are best, and I set down my first im- 
pressions, though they do not much 
differ from the last, and though, in one 
way, they were wholly deceptive and 
misleading, 


For Sir Wilfrid came so softly into 
the drawing-room at Government House 
that you would never have thought him 
a leader of men. He had something of 
the ecclesiastic about him, and something 
of the diplomatist. ‘The first perhaps 
suggested itself because he was a Roman 
Catholic, and to that faith all my Puritan 
prejudices were alien. As I think it over, 
I know of no fact in the current history 
of the British Empire more significant 
than the fact that the greatest Dominion 
of this great British and Protestant Power 
should have been governed for thirteen 
years by a Roman Catholic and a French- 
man. ‘That is Catholicism in its broadest 
sense, and not in the sense of mere 
loyalty to a Pope and to a particular 
Church. ‘Taking the population of 
Canada as something over six millions 
to-day, nearly one half are Roman 
Catholics. ‘The other half are implac- 
able Protestants. How are they to live 
together in amity? But they do, and 
one of the reasons of this amity is Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier. If he were a leader of 
men in the military sense, or as Chatham 
was a leader, one of two things would 
have happened. Quebec and Ontario 
would have quarrelled, or Sir Wilfrid 
would have ceased to be Prime Minister. 
Booted and spurred and in the saddle— 
not so is Canada to be ruled, nor are the 
conflicting interests and sentiments of 
the Eastern and Western sections of the 
Great Dominion so to be harmonised ; 
but the smooth subtlety of the priest and 
the suavity of the diplomatist are means 
of conciliation. Thus, I imagine, has 
Sir Wilfrid worked. 


Sir Wilfrid at Government House. 


Thus does he present himself to the 
company at Government House. He 
glides into the room, He is not humble— 
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far from it, but his is perhaps the pride 
which apes humility. Sweetness enters 
with him ; and light, if I may once more 
unite those rather overworked substantives 
which have come down to us from Swift. 
He does light up the room, as he enters ; 
and the faces of those who are already in 
it. His coming is a delight to everybody, 
and now we know what is before us. His 
manner as he receives and returns the 
greetings of his friends is _ distinctly 
French. After all the guests have arrived, 
and the Governor-General and Lady 
Minto have entered the room, Sir Wilfrid’s 
homage to the representative of the 
Sovereign and to Lady Minto has even 
more of Parisian elegance. Nobody 
would mistake him for an Englishman by 
birth or race. He is Iinglish politically 
and officially ; none more loyal to the 
King of England and England _ herself 
than he; but personally he is French. 
‘Taller, however, than the average French- 
man, and of a larger frame. ‘The head is 
well set ; the forehead broad and high; a 
soft light in the eyes till something is said 
which sets them burning; the mouth 
firm ; and the whole face, in contour and 
in expression, quite as much that of the 
man of thought as action. ‘There are 
not many men of whom another man 
uses the word charm; but Sir Wilfrid is 
one : and women use it of him more freely 
still. 

He talked easily and well. He speaks 
English and French with equal fluency ; 
with finish also, and is never at a loss for 
an idiomatic phrase. Yet the English is 
not quite the English heard to-day in 
London, nor is his French Parisian. The 
Canadians have, in addition to many 
other kinds, the patriotism of language. 
Quebec has its own French; the French 
of the eighteenth century, or of ‘Touraine 
to-day; and Toronto its own English, 
also now and then slightly archaic. Yet 
in Toronto dwells, and has long dwelt, 
the first of living writers of living English. 
I mean Mr. Goldwin Smith ; the fire of 
his intellectual youth still, at eighty-eight, 
unquenched ; and, by another paradox, the 
English author of the best Political History 
of the United States. Canada does not 
like his Canadian views, but they remain 
his views ; just as he, for all his Canadian 
residence, remains English. Perhaps it is 
part of Sir Wilfrid's diplomacy that he 
practises both these varieties of French 
and English speech. He takes liberties 
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with each language, as a man who is 
master of both is entitled to ; and in each 
his soft tones are persuasive. 

Nothing seemed to come amiss to him. 
The social topics of Ottawa have not 
quite the same range as in London, but to 
the people of Ottawa they are not less 
engrossing. Even scandal was not 
unknown in those days ; and gossip floated 
about, and sometimes politics came to the 
top; as they will anywhere when they are 
not too trivial, and even when they are. 
Ottawa was, at any rate, with its fifty 
thousand people and its lumber trade, the 
capital of Sir Wilfrid’s kingdom. — Parlia- 
ment was sitting in that finely placed 
Parliament House crowning the cliff on 
the river; and all Canada was there; in 
the substantial persons of its delegates 
and Ministers. Before I left I came to 
know all, or nearly all, the Ministers. 
Lunching one day with Sir Wilfrid at the 
Rideau Club, I found myself in a group 
of a dozen or more political personages ; 
all, I think, in office. They struck me as 
able men, with a gift of businesslike talk. 
But there were not two Sir Wilfrid Lauriers. 
The long reign of Sir John Macdonald 
had not proved fertile in new men. Sir 
John was a sort of Canadian Diaz, and 
had done for the Dominion, not what the 
President of the great Central American 
Republic had done for Mexico, but a 
service not less personal and individual. 
Both had been Dictators. Both had 
known how to use the forms of representa- 
tive Government in such a way as to 
consolidate and perpetuate arbitrary 
personal power; and for something like 
the same period. In a way, Sir Wilfrid 
has done a similar thing, only you never 
could think a Minister of these endearing 
manners arbitrary. 


The Story of some Critical 
Negotiations. 


It was perhaps by accident that we 
began to discuss the Alaska boundary ; 
or perhaps not by accident. I do not 
know. ‘Thinking the matter over after- 
ward, it seemed possible enough that 
Sir Wilfrid had shaped events in his 
own mind from the first. He may have 
been glad of an opportunity to com- 
municate with Washington indirectly and 
unofficially, or desirous that the Presi- 
dent should know what was in his 
mind, and learn it otherwise than 04 
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London. He was very anxious, as well these years and after the settlement. But 
he might be. I had lately been in’ some object he must have had, and I 
Washington and knew pretty well the asked him if I was at liberty to draw 
views of the President and of Mr. Hay. any inference from these interviews. I 
I had made two or three visits to Ottawa was leaving Ottawa the next day. 
before the Alaska conversations with Sir ** Are you going to Washington ?” 
Wilfrid took place. In the interval Mr. << Ves,” 
McKinley had ceased to be President. ‘Shall you see the President or Mr. 
He had been murdered by a foreigner Hay?” 
with an unpronounceable name, and “ Both.” 
while the murderer was waiting in his cell “Well, if you think anything you have 
to be executed, the American women heard here likely to interest the President 
suffragists of the militant kind had sent or Mr. Hay, I don’t see why you should 
him, to quote an American writer, not discuss the matter with them as you 
“flowers, jellies, books, and sympathy.” have with me; if they choose.” 
The discipline of the prison did not 
forbid these gifts. Mr. Roosevelt had 
become President. Mr. Hay remained 
Secretary of State ; perhaps with a hand I went to Washington. I saw both 
less free than he had under Mr. the President and Mr. Hay. I said, of 
McKinley, who was aware that he him- course, I had no authority, but I had a 
self was not a master of all subjects; or strong impression, and this impression I 
perhaps of any subject not essentially laid before them. As a matter of con- 
American, venience I had drawn up a memorandum, 
When the moment came Sir Wilfrid of which I had sent Sir Wilfrid a copy. 
began casually enough, in a way that When Mr. Hay asked me whether I had 
would have allowed him to stop whenever any notes of my conversations with the 
he chose. But he went on; and after a Canadian Prime Minister, I handed him 
talk at Government House one day, this memorandum, rather a long docu- 
asked me to call on him at Parliament ment. He wished it read to him, and it 
House on the morrow. ‘There again the was. Then we talked it over. Mr. Hay 
talk continued, and it was followed by © said: 
one still longer when Sir Wilfrid came ‘“*T suppose you will see the President. 
again to Government House next day I shall see him also, but I think it will be 
with papers and maps. Over these we — better you should make your statement to 
spent some hours. ‘There were few him separately.” 
details in all the complicated Alaska My belief is that both of them would 
business which were not familiar to him, have heen disposed to consider the 
and of the whole question he had a grasp Canadian Prime Minister's attitude a 
which made details almost unimportant. reasonable one, and if an official proposal 
His view struck me as reasoned, detached, in that sense had been made, and if it 
with a settled purpose behind it. He was had rested with the President to say yes 
quite ready for compromise. I never or no, he would have accepted it. But 
knew a statesman anywhere who was not; acceptance involved a treaty, and what 
with the possible exception of the ninety- was the use of agreeing to a treaty which 
two statesmen who compose the United had to run the gauntlet of the United 
States Senate. For myself, I had to look States Senate; ‘the graveyard of 
two ways. I was obliged, that is, to treaties?” The Senate at that time was 
understand both points of view, the in one of its most irreconcilable moods. 
Canadian and the American, for I was In truth, the President had found himself 
then the representative of Ze Zimes in more than once in collision with the 
the United States. Senate, and the moment was not pro- 
When we had gone over the whole _pitious. Certain Senators, moreover, had 
matter I said to Sir Wilfrid that I thought _ fixed opinions as to the proper disposition 
I understood his opinions and the policy of the Alaska dispute, and from these 
he desired to follow. But what was Ito opinions it was known they would not 
do? Not a word of what he had said to depart. At another time, when I hope to 
me could have been intended for print; have something to sayabout Mr. Roosevelt,* 
nor can it be printed now, even after all I may add a little, though not much, to 


President Roosevelt and the Senate. 
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this brief account. It can never be 
treated except with great reserve. 

I had told Sir Wilfrid when I said 
good-bye that I feared the Senate would 
prove an invincible obstacle to an agree- 
ment. I saw the President several times, 
and the whole matter was gone into. 
After my last conversation with him, 
which did not end till past one o’clock 
in the morning, I wrote Sir Wilfrid that I 
saw no chance at present of carrying the 
matter further. He answered very kindly 
but regretfully and so all this ended, 
without result for the time being. I add 
only that the sagacity of the Canadian, 
the statesmanlike sagacity, impressed the 
President and Mr. Hay alike. If it had 
been possible to lay the whole story before 
the Senate, it might have impressed that 
body also. 


Lord Alverstone and the Boundary 
Commission, 


But Jefferson’s phrase about govern- 
ment by newspapers applies, or part of it 
applies, to the Senate, or shall I say to 
part of the Senate? Whatever is known 
in the Senate soon becomes known to the 
newspapers. A _ single illustration will 
suffice. The Senate transacts executive 
business in secret session. ‘The galleries 
are cleared ; the Press Gallery as well as 
the others. But within an hour of the 
close of an executive session a full abstract 
of its proceedings is in the hands of the 
press agents. Besides, I had no authority 
to repeat what Sir Wilfrid had said to 
anybody but the President and Mr. Hay. 
Sir Wilfrid is a man so free from official 
pedantry or even conventionalities that I 
think it likely he would have agreed to an 
informal communication to the Senate, 
but he was not asked; there was no 
occasion to ask him. The objections 
were too evident. Mr. Hay said: “ Any- 
thing I favour the Senate will oppose.” 
Of the President some of the leading 
Senators were not less suspicious. There 
was to be no agreement until the Senate 
could dictate terms. The subsequent 
agreement for an Alaska Boundary Com- 
mission was a Senate agreement. It did 
not provide for arbitration. If it had, the 
Senate would have rejected it. It was 
not supposed that a tribunal composed of 
three members from each side would 
reach a decision. All men now know 
that, if it did, it was because the Lord 
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Chief Justice of England conceived it to 
be his duty to vote in accordance with 
the facts and the law. He had not laid 
aside his judicial character when he 
became a Commissioner. 

As it was Lord Alverstone’s vote which 
turned the scale in favour of the United 
States, the Canadians attacked him with 
bitterness. He made one reply, and one 
only. Speaking at a dinner in London, 
he said: “If they don’t want a decision 
based on the law and the evidence, they 
must not put a British judge on the 
Commission.” Writing as an American, 
I think it due to Lord Alverstone to say 
that nothing ever did more to convince 
Americans of British fairness than his 
act. It was his act also that put to rest 
a controversy which, in the opinion of 
Canadian statesmen and American states- 
men alike, contained elements of the 
gravest danger to peace. If he had done 
nothing else he would take his place in 
history as a great Lord Chief Justice. 

I am afraid I must add that Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier was one of Lord Alverstone’s critics. 
The feeling throughout Canada was so 
strong that he had perhaps no choice, or 
no choice but between that and either 
resignation or defeat. No pilot could 
weather that storm. The feeling of 
Canada was emotional. What he said 
he said as Prime Minister. Yet whether 
as Prime Minister or as Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier he must have rejoiced in the 
settlement ; even though it were at the 
expense of Canadian claims. I do not 
think Canada had any valid claims, or 
had a case which before any impartial 
tribunal could have been maintained. 
But whether she had or not, it was for 
her interest to see them once for all 
swept away, and peace and good feeling 
established between her and her neigh- 
bour. 


The Disputed Belt of Territory. 


There can be no harm now in saying 
that Sir Wilfrid looked upon the Alaskan 
situation with gloomy forebodings. So 
did everybody on both sides of the border 
—everybody who understood the situation 
and would give himself the trouble to 
think, and had a sense of responsibility. 
In the disputed belt of territory—Alaskan 
territory which the United States claimed 
and Canada claimed—gold might at any 
moment be discovered. There would 
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come a rush from both sides. We all 
know what the gold miners are, a rough 
lot, not always recognising any law but 
the law of the strongest and the most 
covetous. They make laws for them- 
selves, and even those they do not keep. 
Many of them are desperate, many 
ruined, many outlaws. Many have no 
other hope than in finding gold some- 
where and getting it anyhow. They are 
all armed. Revolvers are the arbitrators 
whose decisions they respect. In the 
presence of new-found gold, what are 
boundaries or titles or international re- 
lations? Inevitably they would cross the 
border into the debatable land, Canadians 
and Americans alike. What would the 
flag mean to bankrupt gamblers who saw 
once more the hope of riches? ‘There 
would be disputes. ‘There would be 
collisions. At any moment a shot might 
be fired, and then what? The risk was 
awful. 

This, I have no doubt, was the risk 
Sir Wilfrid had in mind. It meant 


nothing less than the possibility of war 
between Great 
States, 
sibility became a_ probability. 


Britain and the United 
Gold once discovered, the pos- 
Could a 
Canadian statesman, could an American 
statesman, think of that hazard and not 
be willing to do much, or even to concede 
much, in order to avert it? Yet of all 
the men of both nationalities with whom, 
then and after, I had talked about Alaska, 
Sir Wilfrid alone had a clear view of the 
danger, and he alone was willing to do 
what was absolutely necessary to make 
war impossible. Tor that reason he 
stands forth a great patriot, a great 
Canadian, a great Englishman. World- 
wide as is his fame he deserves a greater. 
It is not yet possible to do him full 
justice. It may never be. But his 
views and proposals and large wisdom 
as they were sct forth in these con- 
versations, put him, in my ‘opinion, in 
the very front rank of statesmen of his 
time. ‘The impression they made on the 
President and Mr. Hay was_ profound. 
They too were statesmen ; but their hands 
were tied. 

It is further to be borne in mind that 
the North-Western Border was in a 
ferment. ‘That great belt of powerful 
states conterminous with Canada had 
long nursed its grievances. The Alaska 
question did not stand alone. It never 
has. There were questions of duties, of 
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tariffs, of lumber rights, of the rights of 
lake and canal navigation, of fisheries, 
Atlantic and Pacific, and many others, 
thirteen specific subjects in all. They 
had once been all but settled. The 
High Commissioners in the last confer- 
ence at Washington had come to terms 
on all but Alaska, when in an unlucky 
moment Lord Herschell, believing he 
could force the hand of the Americans, 
put forth an ultimatum out of a blue 
sky. It must be all or none. There 
must be no settlement which does not 
include Alaska. Lord Herschell had 
been thought of a contentious mind all 
through. ‘The Americans bore with that ; 
but to an ultimatum, an agreement at 
the mouth of a gun, they would not 
submit. So the whole went off. What 
was the result? There came a time 
when Sir Wilfrid himself had to announce 
that there would be no more pilgrimages 
to Washington. Nor have there been. 


Lord and Lady Aberdeen. 


Two years after Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
became Prime. Minister the somewhat 
agitated and perhaps agitating Governor- 
Generalship of Lord Aberdeen came to an 
end. I suppose the cause of the troubled 
waters on which that particular ship of 
State was tossed was not to be found, 
wholly or mainly, in) Lord Aberdeen 
himself, but in the multitudinous energies 
of Lady Aberdeen. Her convictions 
were strong, her zeal was continuous, her 
certainty of being in the right was a 
certainty she shared with her sex, or with 
all those women who think public affairs 
their proper sphere. She had many 
admirable qualities and a courage which 
shrank from no adventure merely because 
it was an adventure. 

Her zeal in the cause of Home Rule 
for Ireland is well known. It had been 
shown in Dublin. It was shown now at 
Ottawa. It crossed the border and hung 
out a flag in Chicago. In the Chicago 
Exhibition (or, as it was officially called, 
the “ World’s Columbian Exposition ”) in 
1893 there was, among other attractions, 
an Irish village. This village Lady 
Aberdeen took under her patronage, and 
over it she hoisted an Irish flag of the 
kind in which the Home Rule heart 
rejoices ; a flag with the Harp but without 
the Crown. If Lady Aberdeen had done 


this as a private individual it could hardly 
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have been allowed to pass. But she did 
it as wife of the Governor-General of the 
Dominion of Canada. There were official 
remonstrances and the flag was lowered. 
Against an indiscretion of that kind may 
be set many useful and charitable enter- 
prises begun or encouraged by this lady 
in Ottawa and all over Canada. She is 
kindly remembered there, and her visits to 
Canada since Lord Aberdeen ceased to 
be Governor-General have been welcomed. 
But there are many stories of her crusad- 
ing spirit beside the one I have told, and 
I suppose the Canadians really like to live 
a more peaceful life than they were allowed 
to when Lady Aberdeen ruled over them. 


Lord Minto, Sir Wilfrid, and Mr. 
Chamberlain, 


Lord Minto succeeded Lord Aberdeen. 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier was Prime Minister 
during the whole of Lord Minto’s term, 
and Mr. Chamberlain was Secretary for 
the Colonies down to the last year. I 
suppose it may be remarked that seldom 
have three great officials worked in a 
harmony more complete than did these 
three. It can hardly be necessary to say 


anything of Mr. Chamberlain except this : 


that his masterfulness never made itself 
felt in Canada in such a way as to weaken 
but always in such a way as to strengthen, 
the tie between the Motherland and the 
Colony. His Imperialism took account of 
the Dominion as well as of the Empire ; 
took equal account for all purposes. It 
was under this strong hand that Canada 
felt her independence, perhaps for the 
first time, completely safeguarded. 
Between Lord Minto and Sir Wilfrid 
. Laurier there was on all subjects an 
understanding. ‘That is not the same 
thing as saying they never differed ; 
which would be absurd. But they had 
before them the same high objects, and 
they pretty well agreed as to the means of 
attaining them. ‘The relations between 
Government House and _ Parliament 
House, where the Prime Minister had 
his headquarters, were cordial, frank, un- 
restrained, and delightful. That there 
should be relations of that kind between 
the representative of the Crown and the 
representative of the Dominion is of 
equal advantage to the Crown and to 
the Dominion. They have not always 
existed, but there seems every reason to 
believe they will exist in the future as 
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they did in Lord Minto’s time, and 
as they do now that Lord Grey speaks 
for the Sovereign and Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
is still the trusted Prime Minister of a 
Dominion which has grown too great to 
be called a colony. 


The Idol of Ottawa. 

As I have mentioned Lady Aberdeen, 
I may say a word, though for a different 
reason, about Lady Minto, who for six 
years was the idol of Ottawa and of the 
whole Dominion. If ever there was an 
example of tact and felicity in the dis- 
charge of the duties that fall to the wife 
of a Governor-General, Lady Minto’s was 
that example. What need be added to 
that, except that the statement is not a 
compliment but a testimony ? The Cana- 
dian press has paid its tribute, and there 
are other tributes. One is that in 
Quebec and Toronto, the capital of the 
French Roman Catholic province and the 
capital of the British Protestant province, 
Lady Minto was equally popular and 
equally beloved. In a very literal but 
strictly correct and conventional sense it 
may be said that she was a power in the 
Dominion. I have seen Lady Minto’s 
welcome in the streets, in the theatre, in 
Parliament House, on the skating rink, 
and elsewhere. Her unrivalled skill on 
the ice, instead of exciting jealousy 
among a people who thought themselves 
foremost in that art, added to their 
liking for her. ‘The receptions at Govern- 
ment House were very interesting, perhaps 
sometimes curious, as an example of de- 
mocracy undergoing a social evolution. 
In. all the commonwealths beyond the 
seas the same process, I presume, may be 
studied. When Lady Carrington issued 
3,000 invitations to a reception at Govern- 
ment House in Sydney, the limit had 
perhaps been reached; for the time. 
At the White House in Washington the 
number of guests has been even greater. 
So has it at Dorchester House in London 
when the American Ambassador and Mrs. 
Whitelaw Reid receive their compatriots 
on the afternoon of July 4. What is 
democracy if numbers are not to count ? 

There can be no. such throng at 
Government House in Ottawa because it 
is not large enough; perhaps is not quite 
large enough for the dignity of the 
Dominion in these days of its amazing 
growth and ever-increasing importance, 
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But Ottawa, though a flourishing city, is 
not a great city. It is a compromise 
capital; the middle term in which the 
rivalries of Quebec on the one hand 
and Toronto on the other found a means 
of peace on neutral and central ground. 


Lady Minto as a hostess. 


Whatever the number or whatever 
the position of her guests, Lady Minto 
had the invaluable art of putting them all 
on equal terms and at their ease. From 
her manner you could not tell whether— 
intimate friends excepted—the arriving 
guests were or were not personally known 
to her. She had, moreover, the rare art 
for which there is perhaps no English 
phrase ; /art de tenir un salon. It is an 
art which exists for the most part, whether 
in London or New York, potentially. An 
experiment is tried now in one capital, 
now in the other ; not always with success. 
London has lately seen an example. 
Last year and this there were Friday 
evenings at one of the great houses. The 
first was a curious illustration of possi- 
bilities. For an hour or so, people were 
left pretty much to themselves. They 
stood or sat in groups or cliques or 
wandered about uncertainly. The major- 
ity perhaps were known to each other, 
but not all. There was a certain stiffness. 
All at once, the hostess perceived that all 
was not going as she wished. She quitted 
the circle of friends about her, and took 
charge. The atmosphere changed at 
once. She moved through the rooms 
breaking up a little knot of intimates 
here, bringing people together, sometimes 
introducing ; with grace, with authority, 
with a complete mastery of the art which 
alone could enliven such a company and 
give it the flexibility it wanted. 

That might have been Lady Minto, but 
was not. Lady Minto’s task at Ottawa 
was more difficult. She had to deal with 
a more intractable material, and: she had 
fewer aides-de-camp. But, apart from 
Lady Minto’s public services, her popu- 
larity was due in no slight degree to the 
clever kindliness with which these social 
duties were discharged. She discharged 
them as if duties were pleasures, and I 
daresay they were. 


The Dominion and the Empire. 


Lord Minto has now passed from the 
great post of Governor-General of the 
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Dominion to the still greater Viceroyalty 
of India. But I apprehend it will be long 
before his reign in Canada will be for- 
gotten. Possibly the Canadians might 
not use, and may not like, the word reign. 
They are a susceptible as well as a great 
people. They are jealous of their liberties, 
which are in no danger, and of the word 
American, to which they have some claim, 
overshadowed though it be by their 
greater neighbour in the South. I have 
seen more instances than one of Canadian 
sensitiveness, of which I will take the 
simplest. Having to pay for a purchase 
in an Ottawa shop, I asked the shop- 
keeper whether he would take an American 
banknote. He answered, with a flushed 
face: 

“We consider our money as much 
American as yours. We have the same 
right as you to the name American.” 

** By all means; but what do you call 
our money ?” 

“United States bills.” 

“And what do you call me ?” 

But to that simple question he had no 
answer ready. And I rather imagine the 
time has come, or is coming, when the 
Canadian may be as proud of the name 
which identifies him with the northern 
half of the Continent as we are of the 
adjective we have to share, more or less, 
with others. I never heard of a Mexican 
calling himself an American, but I believe 
the Latin races to the South do; and 
forget sometimes to put South before it. 

Lord Minto was Governor-General 
while Mr. Chamberlain was Colonial 
Secretary; a period of transition, of 
Imperial transition, to which Mr. Chamber- 
lain led the way. Nobody has ever 
forgotten his adjuration to all Englishmen 
to think imperially. As I remember 
Canada during several visits, she was at 
that time more inclined to think indepen- 
dently. Not that any party in the 
Dominion meditated a secession from the 
Empire, but there was a pretty distinct 
notion, and claim, of colonial autonomy. 
Canada came first; as Canada, and not 
as a part of the Empire. The moment 
when Imperial considerations first became 
dominant in the Canadian mind was the 
moment of the Boer War. 


The Canadians and the Boer War. 


There it is that Lord Minto’s name 
became indissolubly allied with the 
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Dominion. His share in that great trans- 
action of the Canadian contingent to 
South Africa has never, I think, been 
fully understood by the British public. 
Nor would it ever be if the matter were 
left to him. He was never a man to 
advertise himself or his deeds. I daresay 
he will not like my telling the story, though 
I shall tell it only as it was told to me; 
and the teller had nothing to do with 
Government House. 

It was for a while doubtful whether 
Canada would send troops. ‘There was, 
I am told, an uncertain feeling about the 
Militia organisation, then on a different 
footing from the present. There were 
awkward stories of corruption and _ in- 
efficiency. It was doubted whether a 
force officered and equipped in conditions 
then existing would do credit to the 
Dominion. There were hesitations on 
other grounds. But when finally a levy 
was voted, Lord Minto, who had taken 
no part in the discussion and could take 
none, availed himself of his authority as 
Governor-General and of his experience 
as a soldier, and gave his personal atten- 
tion to the organisation of the contingent. 
It was stated to me much more strongly 
than that, and my informant seemed to 
doubt whether Lord Minto did not exceed, 
or at least strain, his prerogative as 
representative of the Crown. If he did, 
so much the better. The English have 
ever liked a servant in high place who 
was not afraid of responsibilities. But 
for my purpose it is enough to say that 
Lord Minto took an active part in these 
momentous preparations. I think no 
officer was appointed without his sanction, 
no contract for supplies entered into 
which he did not approve, no arrangement 
of any kind made but upon his initiative 
or with his express consent. 

The result was that the Canadian forces 
reached South Africa a body of soldiers 
fit for the field; not as a mere aggrega- 
tion of men food for powder. England 
knows, and all the world knows, what 
service they did. There were no better 


troops of the kind; perhaps not many of 
any kind better adapted for the work they 
had to do, and for coping with such an 
enemy as the Boers. ‘They did more 
than their contract called for in the field. 
They builded better than they knew. 
They made it plain to all men that the 
country which had sent such troops as 
these many thousands of miles beyond 
the seas to the relief of the Imperial 
forces of Great Britain was itself an 
integral and indispensable part of the 
Empire. 


Lord Minto as Governor-General. 


Whereas, if they had failed or only half 
succeeded, they would have done little 
good to the British arms in South Africa 
and none at all to the Imperialism of 
which Canada to-day is a bulwark. And 
if this is a true account, as I believe it to 
be, of the way in which these two great 
results were brought about, the credit of 
them belongs more to Lord Minto than 
to any other man. 

I do not offer this as an explanation of 
the regard in which Lord Minto was held. 
It could not be an explanation, because it 
was not generally known. There were 
other reasons; at the top of which I 
should put his common sense, his sincer- 
ity, and of course that devotion to duty 
which every Governor-General is_pre- 
sumed to possess, which in him was 
conspicuous. Everybody liked him, 
nobody doubted him. He made the 
interests of Canada his own. He traversed 
that vast territory from end to end again 
and again. He held a court not in 
Ottawa only, but in Quebec, in Halifax, 
in Toronto, and in that far north where 
Canada touches Alaska and the chief 
harvest of the soil is gold. His five 
years’ term came to an end, but the 
Colonial Office and Parliament House 
and the people of Canada wished him to 
stay on, and so the five years became six. 
A period on which to look back with 
pride. 








“He kissed her—her lips, her eyes, her dear hair.” 
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THE FOREST OF HAPPY THOUGHTS. 


BY EDGAR 
ILLUSTRATED BY WALTER PAGET. 


AILMAN made things snug for 
the night in his own characteristic 
fashion : walked round the tent ; 

saw to the guide ropes; put his lantern 
over the strands of barbed-wire pegged 
firmly into the ground ; carefully inspected 
his mosquito-net for signs of a_ stray 
musca; then turned his attention to the 
“boys.” ‘They were squatting round their 
fire—a voluble, light-hearted assembly. 

“ Last night your noise disturbed me,” 
he said, as he passed them. ‘“‘ To-night, 
when the Zo-koli sounds, you will sleep, 
and, if I be awakened, I will come with 
my whip, and you will feel great shame.” 

He spoke in the sonorous tongue of the 
Bo-mongo people, and, despite the awful- 
ness of his threat, a titter of amusement 
ran round the circle. SBailman himself 


grinned into the darkness as he made his 
way down to the river, not that he would 


hesitate to use his chicotte upon a dis- 
obedient servant. He had too full an 
acquaintance with the Congo folk to be 
overmuch exercised at the necessity for 
employing the stick; but he grinned 
because twelve months in the wilds had 
made him half a savage, and he appre- 
ciated the humours of pain. 

By the river-side the little steamer was 
moored. ‘There was a tiny bay here, and 
the swift currents of the river were broken 
to a gentle flow; none the less, he in- 
spected the shore-ends of the wire hawsers 
before he crossed the narrow plank that 
led to the deck of the Zaire. The wood 
was stacked on the deck, ready for to- 
morrow’s run. The new water-gauge had 
been put in by N’kema, the engineer, as 
he had ordered; the engines had been 
cleaned, and Bailman nodded approvingly. 
He stepped lightly over two or three 
sleeping forms curled up on the deck, and 
gained the shore. ‘ Now I think I'll 
turn in,” he muttered, and looked at his 
watch. It was nine o’clock. He stood 
for a moment on the crest of the steep 
bank, and stared back across the river. 
The night was black; but he saw the 
Outlines of the forest on the other side. 
He saw the jewelled sky, and the pale 
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reflection of stars in the water. Then he 
went to his tent, and leisurely got into 
his pyjamas. He jerked two tabloids 
from a tiny bottle, swallowed them, drank 
a glass of water, and thrust his head 
through the tent opening. “ Ho, Sokani! ” 
he called, speaking in the vernacular, 
“let the /o-ko/i sound!” 

He went to bed. 

He heard the rustle of men moving, 
the gurgles of laughter as his threat was 
repeated, and then the penetrating rattle of 
sticks on the native drum—a hollow tree 
trunk. Fiercely it beat—furiously, breath- 
lessly, with now and then a deeper note 
as the drummer, using all his art, sent the 
message of sleep to the camp. 

In one wild crescendo the J-koli 
ceased, and Bailman turned with a sigh 
of content and closed his eyes he 
sat up suddenly. He must have dozed; 
but he was wide awake now. 

He listened, then slipped out of bed, 
pulling on his mosquito boots. Into the 
darkness of the night he stepped, and 
found N’kema, the engineer, waiting. 

“You heard, master?” said the native. 

“T heard,” said Bailman with a puzzled 
face, “ yet we are nowhere near a village.” 

He listened. 

Irom the night came a_ hundred 
whispering noises, but above all these, 
unmistakable, the faint clatter of an 
answering drum. ‘The white man frowned 
in his perplexity. ‘‘ No village is nearer 
than the Bongindanga,” he muttered, “ not 
even a fishing village; the woods are 
deserted” 

The native held up a warning finger, 
and bent his head, listening. He was 
reading the message that the drum sent. 
Bailman waited ; he knew the wonderful 
fact of this native telegraph, how it sent 
news through the trackless wilds. He 
could not understand it, no European 
could, but he had respect for its mystery. 

** A white man is here,” read the native ; 
“he has the sickness.” 

“ A white man !” 

In the darkness Bailman’s eyebrows 
rose incredulously. 
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“ He is a foolish one,” N’kema read ; 
“he sits in the Forest of Happy ‘Thoughts 
and will not move.” 

Bailman clicked his lips impatiently. 
“No white man would sit in the Forest 
of Happy Thoughts,” he said, half to 
himself, “ unless he were mad.” 

But the distant drum monotonously 
repeated the outrageous news. Here, 
indeed, in the heart of that loveliest glade 
in all Africa, encamped in the very centre 
of the Green Path of Death, was a white 
man, a sick white man. in the Forest 
of Happy Thoughts... a sick white 
man. 

So the drum went on and on, till 
Bailman, rousing his own Jo-£o/f man, 
sent an answer crashing along the river, 
and began to dress hurriedly. 


In the forest lay a very sick man. He 
had chosen the site for the camp himself. 
It was in a clearing, near a little creek 
that wound between high elephant-grass 
to the river. Mainward chose it, just 
before the sickness came, because it was 
pretty. ‘This was altogether an inade- 
quate reason, but Mainward was a senti- 
mentalist, and his life was a long record 


of choosing pretty camping places, irre- 


spective of danger. ‘“‘ He was,” said a 
newspaper, commenting on the crowning 
disaster which sent him a fugitive from 
justice to the wild lands of Africa, “ over- 
burdened with imagination.” Mainward 
was cursed with ill-timed confidence ; this 
was one of the reasons he chose to linger 
in that deadly strip of the Ituri which is 
clumsily named by the natives “The 
Lands - where - all - bad - thoughts-become- 
‘ good-thoughts,” and poetically adapted by 
explorers, and daring traders, as “ The 
Forest of Happy Dreams.” Over-confi- 
dence had generally been Mainward’s 
undoing—over-confidence in the ability 
of his horses to win races ; over-confidence 
in his own ability to secure money to hide 
his defalcations—he was a director of the 
Welshire County Bank once—over-con- 
fidence in securing the love of a woman 
who, when the crash came, looked at him 
blankly and said she was sorry, but she 
had had no idea that he felt towards her 
like that. ‘ 

Now Mainward lifted his aching head 
from the pillow and cursed aloud at the 
din. He was endowed with the smattering 
of pigeon-English which a man may 
acquire from a three months’ sojourn, 
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divided between Sicrra Leone and Grand 
Bassam. 

“Why for they make ’em cursed noise, 
eh ?” he fretted. “You plenty fool-man, 
Abiboo.” 

“Si, senor,” agreed the Kano boy 
calmly. 

“Stop it, d’ye hear; stop it!” raved 
the man on the tumbled bed; “ this noise 
is driving me mad—tell them to stop the 
drum.” 

The /o-koli stopped of its own accord, 
for the listeners in the sick man’s camp 
had heard the faint answer from Bail- 
man’s, 

“Come here, Abiboo—I want some 
milk: open a fresh tin ; and tell the cook 
I want some soup, too.” 

The servant left him muttering and 
tossing from side to side on the creaking 
camp bedstead. Mainward had many 
things to think about. It was strange 
how they all clamoured for immediate 
attention ; strange how they elbowed and 
fought one another in their noisy claims 
to his notice. Of course there was the 
bankruptcy and the discovery at the bank 
—it was very decent of that inspector 
fellow to give him the tip to clear out— 
and Ethel, and the horses, and—and .. . 

The Valley of Happy Dreams! ‘That 
would make a. good story if Mainward 
could write, only, unfortunately, he could 
not write. He could sign things, sign his 
name ‘‘Three months after date pay to 
the order of——” he could sign other 
people’s names he groaned and 
winced at the thought. 

But here was a forest where bad 
thoughts became good, and, God knows, 
his mind was ill-furnished. He wanted 
peace and sleep and happiness—he greatly 
desired happiness. Now suppose “ Fairy 
Lane” had won the Wokingham Stakes ? 
It did not, of course (he winced again at 
the bad memory), but suppose it had? 
Suppose he could have found a friend 
who would have lent him £16,000, or 
even. if Ethel. , 

“Master,” said Abiboo’s voice 
puck-a-puck, him lib for come.” 

“Eh, what’s that ?” 

Mainward turned almost savagely on 
the man. 

* Puck-a-puck—you hear ’um ?” 

But the sick man could not hear the 
smack of the Za/re’s stern wheel, as the 
little boat breasted the downward rush of 
the river... he was surprised to see 
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that it was dawn, and grudgingly admitted 
to himself that he had slept. He closed 
his eyes again and had a strange dream. 
The principal figufe was a tall, tanned, 
clean-shaven man in a white helmet, who 
wore a dingy yellow overcoat over his 
pyjamas. 

“ How 
stranger. 

“Rotten bad,” growled Mainward, 
“especially about Ethel ; don’t you think 
it was pretty low down of her to lead me 
on to believe that she was awfully fond of 
me, and then at the last minute to chuck 
me?” 

“Shocking,” said the strange white 
man gravely ; “but put her out of your 
mind just now: she isn’t worth troubling 
about. What do you say to this ?” 

He held up a small greenish pellet be- 
tween his forefinger and thumb, and 
Mainward laughed weakly. 

“Oh, rot!” he chuckled faintly, 
“you're one of those Forest of the Happy 
Dreams johnnies; what’s that? a love 
philter?” He was hysterically amused at 
the witticism. 

Bailman nodded. 

“Love or life, it’s all one,” he said, but 


are you feeling?” said the 


apparently unamused, “ swallow it.” 
Mainward giggled and obeyed. 
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“And now,” said the stranger—this 
was six hours later—‘“‘the best thing you 
can do is to let. my boys put you on my 
steamer and take you down river.” 

Mainward shook his head. He had 
awakened irritable and lamentably weak. 
“My dear chap, it’s awfully kind of you 
to have come—by the way, I suppose you 
are a doctor ?” 

Bailman shook his head. 

“On the contrary, I am a journalist,” 
he said flippantly, “I’m Bailman, the 
special correspondent, of Zhe Megaphone. 
I’ve been doing atrocities for a year—yoy 
know the stuff that is associated with the 
Congo—but you were saying ?” 

“I want to stay here—it’s devilish 
pretty.” 

“Devilish is the very adjective I should 
have used—my dear man, this is the 
plague spot of the Congo; it’s the home 
of every death-dealing fly and bug in 
Congo Land.” 

He waved his hand to the glorious 
vista of fresh green glades, of gorgeous 
creepers that hung their garlands from 
tree to tree. 

“Look at the grass,” he said; “ it’s 
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homeland grass—that’s the seductive 
part of it; I nearly camped here myself— 
come my friend, let me take you to my 
camp.” . 

Mainward shook his head obstinately. 

“I’m obliged, but I'll stay here for a 
day or so. I want to try the supernatural 
effects of this pleasant place,” he said 
with a little smile. “I’ve got so many 
thoughts that need treatment.” 

“Look here,” said Bailman roughly, 
* you know jolly well how this forest got 
its name; it is called Happy Dreams 
because it’s impregnated with fever, and 
with every disease from beri-beri to sleep- 
ing sickness. You don’t wake from the 
dreams that you dream here. Man, I 
know this country, and you're a new 
comer ; you’ve trekked here because you 
wanted to get away from life and start all 
over again.” 

“T beg your pardon.” Mainward’s 
face flushed and he spoke a little stiffly. 

**Oh, I know all about you—didn’t I 
tell you I was a journalist? I was in 
England when things were going rocky 
with you, and I’ve read the rest in the 
papers I get from time to time. But all 
that is nothing to do with me. I’m here 
to help you to start fair. If you had 
wanted to commit suicide, why come to 
Africa to do it? Be sensible and shift 
your camp; I'll send my steamer back 
for your men—will you come ?” 

“No,” said Mainward sulkily. “I 
don’t want to, I’m not keen ; besides, I’m 
not fit to travel.” 

Here was an argument which Bailman 
could not answer. He was none too 
sure upon that point himself, and he 
hesitated before he spoke again. 

“Very well,” he said at length, ‘ sup- 
pose you stay another day to give you a 
chance to pull yourself together. Tl , 
come along to-morrow with a tip-top 
invalid chair for you—is it a bet?” 

Mainward held out his shaking hand, 
and the ghost of a smile puckered the 
corners of his eyes. “It’s a bet,” he said. 

He watched the journalist walk through 
the camp, speaking to one man after 
another in a strange tongue. A singular, 
masterful man this, thought Mainward. 
Would he have mastered Ethel? He 
watched the stranger with curious eyes, 
and noted how his own lazy devils of 
carriers jumped at his word... . 

“ Good-night,” said Bailman’s voice, 
and Mainward looked up. “ You must 
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take another of these pellets, and to- 
morrow you'll be as fit asa donkey-engine. 
I’ve got to get back to my camp to- 
night, or I shall find half my stores stolen 
in the morning; but if you’d rather I 
stopped—— ?” 

“No, no,” replied the other hastily. 
He wanted to be alone. He had lots of 
matters to settle with himself. ‘There was 
the question of Ethel, for instance. 

“You won't forget to take the tabloid ?” 

“No. I say, ’m awfully obliged to 
you for coming. You've been a good 
white citizen.” 

Bailman smiled. “ Don’t talk non- 
sense,” he said, good-humouredly. ‘ This 
is all brotherly love. White to white, and 
kin to kin, don’t you know? We're all 


alone here, and there isn’t a man of our 
Good- 


colour within five hundred miles. 
night, and please take the tabloid— 

Mainward lay listening to the noise of 
the departure. He thought he heard a 
little bell tingle. That must be for the 
engines. ‘Then he heard the puck-a- 
puck of the wheel—so that was how the 
steamer got its name. 

Abiboo came with some milk. “ You 
take um medicine, master ?” he inquired. 

“T take um,” murmured Mainward ; 
but the green tabloid was underneath his 
pillow. 

‘Then there began to steal over him a 
curious sensation of content. He did not 
analyse it down to its first cause. He 
had had sufficient introspective exercise 
for one day. It came to him as a pleasing 
shock to realise that he was happy. 

He opened his eyes and looked round. 

His bed was laid in the open, and he 
drew aside the curtains of his net to get 
a better view. 

A little man was walking briskly toward 
him along the velvet stretch of grass that 
sloped down from the glade, and Mainward 
whistled. 

** Atty,” he gasped. 
wonderful.” 

Atty, indeed, it was: the same wizened 
Atty as of yore; but no longer pulling the 
long face to which Mainward had been 
accustomed. ‘The little man was in his 
white riding-breeches, his diminutive top- 
boots were splashed with mud, and on 
the crimson of his silk jacket there was 
evidence of a hard race. He touched his 
cap jerkily with his whip, and shifted the 
burden of the racing saddle he carried to 
his other arm, 


“By all that’s 
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“Why, Atty,” said Mainward, with a 
smile, “what on earth are you doing 
here?” 

“ Tt’s a short way to the jockeys’ room, 
sir,” said the little man. “I’ve just 
weighed in. I thought the Fairy would 
do it, sir, and she did.” 

Mainward nodded wisely. ‘I knew 
she would too,” he said. ‘ Did she give 
youa smooth ride ?” 

The jockey grinned again. “She never 
does that,” he said, “‘ but she ran gamely 
enough. Coming up out of the Dip, she 
hung a little, but I showed her the whip, 
and she came on as straight asa die. | 
thought once The Stalk would beat us—I 
got shut in, but I pulled her round, and 
we were never in difficulties. I could 
have won by ten lengths,” said Atty. 

“ You could have won by ten lengths,” 
repeated Mainward in wonder. “ Well, 
you’ve done me a good turn, Atty. This 
win will get ine out of one of the biggest 
holes that ever a reckless man tumbled 
into—I shall not forget you, Atty.” 

“T’m sure you won't, sir,” said the little 
jockey gratefully ; “if you'll excuse me 
now, sir——?” 

Mainward nodded and watched him as 
he moved quickly through the trees. 

There were several figures in the glade 
now, and Mainward looked down ruefully 
at his soiled duck suit. “What an ass I 
was to come like this,” he muttered in his 
annoyance. ‘I might have known that I 
should have met all these people.” 

There was one he did not wish to see; 
and as soon as he sighted Venn, with his 
shy eyes and his big nose, Mainward 
endeavoured to slip back out of observa- 
tion. But Venn saw him, and came 
tumbling through the trees, with his big 
flabby hand extended and his dull eyes 
aglow, 

* Hullo, hullo!’ 
looking for you.” 

Mainward muttered some inconsequent 
reply. “Rum place to find you, eh?” 
Venn removed his shining silk hat and 
mopped his brow with an awesome silk 
handkerchief. 

“But look here, old feller--about that 
money.” 

“ Don’t worry, my dear man,” Mainward 
interposed easily. ‘I can pay you now.” 

“That ain’t what I mean,” said the 
“a few hundred more 
But you wanted 


he grinned, “ been 


other impetuously ; 
or less does not count. 
a big sum 
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“ And you told me you’d see me 

“T know, I know,” Venn put in hastily ; 
“but that was before Kaffirs started 
jumpin’. Old feller, you can have it!” 

He said this with grotesque emphasis, 
standing with his legs wide apart, his hat 
perched on the back of his head, his 
plump hands dramatically outstretched, 
and Mainward laughed outright. 

“ Sixteen thousand ?” he asked. 

“Or twenty,” said the other impres- 
sively. “I want to show you——” 
Somebody called him, and with a hurried 
apology he went blundering up the green 
slope, stopping and turning back to 
indulge in a little dumb show illustrative 
of his confidence in Mainward and his 
willingness to oblige. 

Mainward was laughing, a low, gurgling 
laugh of pure enjoyment. Venn of all 
people! Venn, with his cursed questions 
and talk of securities. Well! well! Then 
his merriment ceased, and he winced 
again, and his heart beat faster and faster, 
and a curious weakness came over him. 

How splendidly cool she looked. 

She walked in the clearing, a white, 
slim figure: he heard the swish of her 
skirt as she came through the long 
grass .. . white, with a green belt all 
encrusted with dull gold embroidery. He 
took in every detail hungrily—the 
dangling gold ornaments that hung from 
her belt, the lace collar at her throat, 
Me sss 

She did not hurry to him : that was not 
her way. 

But her eyes dawned a gradual tender- 
ness—those dear eyes that dropped before 
his shyly. 

“Ethel!” he whispered, and dared to 
take her hand. 

“Aren’t you wonderfully surprised ? ” 
she said. 

“Ethel! here!’ 

“T—J had to come.” 

She would not look at him, but he saw 
the pink in her cheek and heard the 
faltering voice with a wild hope. “I 
behaved so badly dear--so very badly.” 


’ 
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She hung her head. 

“Dear! dear!” he muttered, 
groped toward her like a blind man. 

She was in his arms, crushed against his 
breast, the perfume of her presence in his 
brain. 

“T had to come to you.” 
cheek was against his. “I 
80; 

““Me—love me? Do you mean it?” 
He was tremulous with happiness, and 
his voice broke—‘ dearest.” 

Her face was upturned to his, her lips 
so near; he felt her heart beating as 
furiously as his own. He kissed her— 
her lips, her eyes, her dear hair. ; 

“OQ God, I’m happy,” he sobbed “so 
—so happy. “5 


and 


Her 


love 


hot 
you 


Bailman sprang ashore just as the sun 
was rising, and came thoughtfully through 
the undergrowth to the camp. Abiboo, 
squatting by the curtained bed, did not 
rise. Bailman walked to the bed, pulled 
aside the mosquito netting and bent over 
the man who lay there. 

Then he drew the curtains again, lit 
his pipe slowly, and looked down at 
Abiboo. 

‘** When did he die ?” he asked. 

“In the dark of the morning, master,” 
said the native. 

Bailman nodded slowly. 
you not send for me?” 

For a moment the 


“Why did 


figure 


squatting 
made no reply, then he rose and stretched 
himself. 

‘“* Master,” he said, speaking in Swaheli 


—that is a language which allows of 
nice distinctions—‘‘ this white man was 
happy ; he walked in the Forest of Happy 
Thoughts : why should I call him back to 
a land where there was neither sunshine 
nor happiness, but only night and the pain 
of sickness ?” 

**You’re a philosopher,” said Bailman 
irritably. 

“T am a follower of the Prophet,” said 
Abiboo, the Kano boy; ‘‘and all things 
are according to God’s wisdom.” 
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The Blue Hill Meteorological Observatory at Hyde Park, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 


THE NEW SCIENCE OF THE AIR. 


HOW THE KITE AND THE BALLOON EXPLORE THE 
EARTH’S MYSTERIOUS ROBE. 


BY WALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT. 


O far as the earth is concerned, the 
S sun is very much in the position 
of a man who practically utilises 

only a single pound out of a fortune of 
£2,200,000,000 and throws the rest 
away ; for only 1,200,000,000 of the sun’s 
heat ever reaches us. ‘That pittance 
must be conserved, for which reason the 
earth is wrapped in a wonderful, trans- 
parent, and invisible garment which we 
call the air, and which serves the very 
utilitarian purpose of keeping the world 
warm, Of the thickness of that wrapping 
we know but little. Perhaps it may ex- 
tend outward from the earth for a distance 
of fifty miles, perhaps for a hundred 
miles. Some idea of its density may be 
gained by stating that if this planet were 
a globe only six feet in diameter, the air 
would be not much less than half an inch 
nor more than two inches thick. The 
texture of this gaseous garment and its 
peculiar relation to the sun have but 
recently been made the subject of rigorous 
Investigation ; for only in our own day 


has it been perceived that the vagaries of 
the weather might thus be satisfactorily 
explained and a system of weather fore- 
casting devised more far-reaching and 
accurate than that which at present 
serves us. 

One step in this investigation is the 
study of the physical attributes with 
which the air is endowed. The air has a 
weight which fluctuates from day to day 
and from hour to hour. It is sometimes 
warm and sometimes cold, sometimes 
moist and sometimes dry, sometimes 
calm and sometimes turbulent. All this 
our senses taught us long ago. But so 
crude are our senses that they can never 
tell us exactly how much it weighs at a 
given moment, how wet it is, how fast it 
moves, and how warm or cold it is. 
The physicist has, therefore, been con- 
strained to devise subtler senses. He 
has given us a remarkable balance which 
is known to every one as a barometer and 
which weighs the air to a nicety; a 
delicate measurer of moisture, which he 
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calls a hygro- 
meter; a 
motion or wind 
recorder, which 
every navigator 
knows as an 
anemometer ; 
and a_ heat- 
measurer in the 
form of the 
familiar _ ther- 
mometer, 
These respon- 
sive artificial 
senses have 
been used on 
the surface of 








velocity, and 
moisture of the 
air miles above 
us. 

In order to 
accomplish this 
task it was es- 
sential to ‘in- 
ventan artificial 
arm which 
would grasp 
the sensitive 
barometer, 
thermometer, 
hygrometer, 
and anemo- 
meter devised 








the earth for 
many years, 
and by their 
means are 
gathered the 
main facts upon the basis of which a 
weather forecaster ventures to predict the 
morrow’s weather. 

Because we have learned practically all 
there is to learn of the lower air, and 
because weather forecasters have in the 
past ignored the upper levels of the air, 
levels which unquestionably have their 
influence on the weather, it was felt that 


A meteorograph in its casing. 


A reward is offered for the return of the instrument when it is sent up 
in an un-manned balloon. 


bythe physicist 
and hold them 
for us in the 
upper reaches 
of the air. 
The problem of providing such an arm 
was not easily solved. In fact, it is not 
completely solved even now, for which 
reason the hand of science has not yet 
succeeded in touching the uppermost 
layer of air—the hem of the earth’s 
mysterious robe. Fifty years ago the 
experiment was made of entrusting in- 
struments of precision to venturesome 




















A meteorograph, in which is combined a self-recording barometer, thermometer, hygrometer, 
and wind gauge. 


some effort must be made to measure the 
thickness of the earth’s invisible wrapping, 
and to determine the weight, temperature, 





balloonists. Hardly a year passes but 
it is repeated. Because a human being 
cannot breathe the tenuous air of great 







































altitudes and live, the experiment has 
sometimes proved fatal. ‘lo overcome 
the difficulty the meteorologist has torn 
a leaf from the book of the marine 
biologist, who plumbs the deep. sea with 
scientific instruments and brings to the 
surface living facts for subsequent study, 
The meteorologist, accordingly, now 
sounds the air, as if it were a great in- 
visible ocean at the bottom of which we 
live. 

The artificial arm that reaches upward 
has assumed the form either of a kite 
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when they were suspended in the air, 
and so it became necessary to make the 
artificial senses self-recording. Ingenious 
scientific artisans have provided the 
barometer, thermometer, hygrometer, and 
wind-gauge with clock-driven fingers that 
write a continuous, colourlessly impersonal, 
and therefore unbiassed story of atmo- 
spheric happenings at great heights—a 
story which, to those who are versed in 
the hieroglyphic script in which it is 
written, gives a coherent account of the 
conditions that prevail at various eleva- 





if 














The kite is sometimes nearly ten feet long. 


or of a small unmanned balloon, and thus 
it has become possible to elevate to great 
heights the mechanical senses that weigh 
the air, feel its moisture and its heat, and 
note its motion. ‘The men to whom most 
of the credit is due for all that has been 
gleaned in the last few years are Teisserenc 
de Bort, of France, Professor A. Lawrence 
Rotch, of the United States, and Dr. 
Richard Assmann, of Germany. 

The scientific projection of the human 
mind to the upper atmosphere was not 
achieved merely by the invention of 
instruments and means for elevating them. 
Our eyes could not read the instruments 





tions. The inventive genius which has 
been displayed in devising these self- 
recording instruments would have been 
richly rewarded had it been applied to 
the needs of every-day life. 

The lifting power of kites and balloons 
is limited, for which reason the instruments 
are made of feathery lightness and are 
ingeniously combined. ‘lhe combination 
is generally known as a “ meteorograph.” 
Thus the thermometer and barometer are 
merged into a meteorograph specifically 
known as a “ barothermograph,” a con- 
trivance which is provided with two 
automatic hands, one of which writes 
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down the weight (pressure) of the air and 
the other its temperature. Sometimes 
the barometer, thermometer, and_hygro- 
meter are joined in a single instrument, 
which notes the humidity as well as the 
pressure and temperature. When the 
instruments return to the ground their 
records inform the meteorologist of the 
height of the kite or balloon at any given 
minute during its ascent, and of the 
temperature and barometric pressure at 
that particular minute. Because no ink 
has been found which will not freeze in 
the bitter cold of the upper air, the 
writing fingers of these instruments 
scratch their story on smoked cylinders. 
At lower levels special inks and paper 
can be employed. Samples of air have 
been collected by Teisserenc de Bort at 
heights which no human being can ever 
hope to reach, by devices that operate 
as if they were endowed with brains. 
To explain this remarkable feat, it may 
be stated that at a predetermined altitude 
the barometer was made to complete an 
electric circuit (just as we push a_bell- 
button), whereupon a little hammer fell 
and broke a closed, exhausted glass tube. 
Air rushed into the tube, and the glass 
was thereupon automatically sealed by a 
current which heated a platinum wire 
coiled around the broken end of the tube, 
thereby fusing the glass. 

These are but a few of a long list of 
scientific inventions which might be cited 
and of which the world hears nothing. 
Meteorology has more than one un- 
heralded Edison and Tesla, men who 
labour year after year in scientific obscurity, 
and who deem themselves richly rewarded 
if their instruments aid in the discovery 
of some new atmospheric phenomenon 
which may illumine the very dark subject 
of meteorology. 

The elevation of these instruments by 
kites his probably been carried to the 
greatest perfection by Professor A. Lawrence 
Rotch, of the Blue Hill Meteorological 
Observatory at Hyde Park, Massachusetts. 
His exploration of the lower four miles of 
air is the most complete that has yet been 
made. The kites employed by him, and, 
for that matter, by most air explorers, are 
of the open box type, which every boy 
now flies in preference to the old-fashioned 
single-surface contrivance distinguished by 
its long tail of rags knotted together. For 
meteorological purposes, however, the box 
kite assumes dimensions that utterly dwarf 
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its toy prototype. Some of the Blue Hill 
kites measure nine feet in length. Despite 
the great lifting capicity imparted by its 
expansive surface, an air-exploring kite 
could not attain a considerable height if it 
were held only by hemp. A cord or rope 
would necessarily be so heavy and thick 
that a kite would be severely taxed in 
pulling it up. Hence it is the practice to 
employ fine piano-wire, which is both 
strong and light. 

So powerful is the pull of a large kite 
that human muscles are hardly able to 
cope with it. An engine-driven winch is 
therefore utilised to haul in the long line. 
Idevices are employed to register the pull 
of the kite and the length of the wire in 
use. Often it happens that as much as 
ten miles of line may by paid out. The 
elevation of the kite is determined in clear 
weather from data obtained by means of 
special optical instruments (theodolites) 
placed on the ground. At night and in 
hazy weather the meteorograph readings 
themselves must be depended upon. 

Four miles may be considered the 
maximum height that a kite is capable of 
attaining. ‘To explore the air above that 
limit, and above the six miles that mark 
the end of human endurance in manned 
balloons, the “ sounding-balloon ” is em- 
ployed, of which the most skilful use has 
been made by Teisserenc de Bort and by 
Dr. Richard Assmann. 

The balloons are filled with hydrogen 
gas, which expands with increasing eleva- 
tion. The degree of inflation therefore 
depends upon the height to be attained. 
Thus, if the balloon is to reach a point 
where the air is one-half as dense as it is 
at the level of the sea, the gas-bag is half 
filled. If at the objective point the density 
of the air is one-fourth the density at the 
level of the sea, the bag is filled only one- 
fourth. Obviously, if very great heights 
are to be attained, heights where the air 
is exceedingly rare and thin, the balloon’s 
capacity must be great and the construc- 
tion wonderfully light. Paper balloons 
were, therefore, adopted by Teisserenc 
de Bort. Latterly, however, Assmann’s 
india-rubber balloons, varying in diameter 
from three to five feet, have come into 
use, because they reach greater heights. 
At the maximum elevation of the balloon 
the expansion of the hydrogen gas is so 
powerful that the balloon bursts, Re- 
tarded in their fall by a parachute, the in- 
struments glide gently down to the ground. 





Instead of a parachute a slightly inflated 
auxiliary balloon may be employed, which 


does not ex- 
piode, and 
which has 
sufficient 
buoyancy to 
prevent a too 
rapid descent 
of the instru- 
ments. ‘To 
the basket in 
which the in- 
struments are 
contained a 
printed notice 
is attached, 
which offers a 
reward for 
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national week ” of simultaneous upper-air 
observations all over the world has been 
carried out 








during July. 
In last sum- 
mers “ inter- 
national 
week,” special 
attention was 
paid to the ex- 
ploration of 
the air over 
the intertropi- 
cal regions, 
This year the 
“international 
week ” will fall 
in December, 
and will, there- 


their return. fore, be de- 
More than - voted toa 
ninety-five per study of the air 
cent. of the in winter, 

sounding - bal- The pictures constitute a record of the country traversed, and enable the Asa result 
loons liberated meteorologist to estimate the height attained. of many hun- 
find their way dred _ flights 
back to the observatories. Indeed, the zeal made by kites and sounding-balloons by 
of the finder is sometimes such that he day and by night, in fair weather and 











A camera which automatically takes pictures from a kite at 
regular intervals. 


even takes the trouble to polish the smoked foul, in spring and summer, in autumn 


cylinder on which the records are traced. and winter, over land and sea, in the 

Sounding-balloons reach astonishing tropics and within the arctic circle, we 
elevations, and generally travel at rail- know that even in midsummer we live 
road_ speed. in a compara- 
Often they rise tively thin stra- 
to heights of tum of warm 
over fifteen ae air. We know, 
miles, and too, that if we 
cover distances could transport 
of seven and ourselves to a 
eight hundred Re ‘ height of ten 
miles at the "si miles and live 
rate of forty to Pgettes = 7 in the _ bitter 
eighty miles an cold, thin air 
hour. A paper which would 
balloon will there surround 
reach its great- us, we should 
est height in find the aspect 
aboutsix hours, of the heavens 
a rubber bal- wonderfully 
loon in three Rises : changed. ‘The 
hours, a ! || sky would no 

Ascents with Seen -_. ‘J longer appear 
kites and azure and suf- 
soundin g-bal- The four fingers which play on the ruled paper around the clock- fused with light. 
loons are regu- driven drum of this meteorograph write an impartial story of By day as well 
larly made on the atmosphere at great heights. pe by nicht it 

5 

agreed dates would appear 
by the air-exploring stations of the entire fearfully black. Like brilliant points 
world. In previous years an “inter- pricked in a sable canopy, the stars 
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When sent aloft in an un-manned balloon the reading instruments are 
protected by a wicker cage, which prevents injury after they drop. 
A reward is offered for the return of the instruments. 

cent. are returned. 


would shine both at noon and at 
midnight. They would shine, 
moreover, not with the scintil- 
lation to which we are accus- 
tomed, but with relentless 
steadiness. The sun would 
blaze so fiercely in that cloud- 
less sky of jet that the human 
skin would blister under its 
scorching rays. So tenuous 
would be the air that it could 
not propagate sound, I could 
not call to my friend and be 
heard, even though my hand 
touched his. 

Much of this might have 
been guessed without the aid 
of the elaborate machinery that 
has been invented to explore 
the air. Much, however, has 
been discovered that was un- 
dreamed of in our meteorology. 
It has been discovered, among 
other things, that the air is 
stratified above us in three 
more or less distinct layers. 

The lowermost of these 
layers, the layer in which we 
live, and which extends upward 
for about two miles from the 
surface of the earth (at which 
height the freezing-point is 





About ninety-five per 






encountered), is a region of 
turmoil, warm to-day and 
cold to-morrow. This is 
the region of whimsical 
winds, of cyclones and anti- 
cyclones, of cool descending 
currents and warm ascend- 
ingcurrents. AlJlour weather 
forecasting is at present 
based upon what can _ be 
learned from the general 
circulation of the air in this 
lowermost layer. 

Beginning at the two-mile 
level that marks the end of 
the lowermost layer, and ex- 
tending upward for a dis- 
tance of some six miles, we 
find a second stratum of 
air—a stratum less caprici- 
ous, and one in which the 
air grows steadily colder and 
drier with increasing height. 
The lowest temperature thus 
far recorded is 167° below 

















A special form of theodolite for estimating the height of a kite 
or balloon in clear weather. 
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the Fahrenheit freezing-point. | What- 
ever thermal irregularities there may 
be are caused by wide temperature 
changes on the surface of the earth, and 
by the reflection of solar heat by the 
clouds. Here the air moves in great 
planetary swirls, produced by the spinning 
of the earth on its axis, so that the wind 
always blows in the same easterly direc- 
tion. ‘The greater the height the more 
furious is the blast of this relentless gale. 


MALL MAGAZINE. 


Although the air is warmer than in the 
layer immediately below, the temperature 
lies far below the Fahrenheit zero, and 
may be placed somewhere between 122° 
and 140° below the Fahrenheit freezing- 
point. Here we havea region of meteoro- 
logical anomalies which have not yet been 
satisfactorily explained. In passing from 
the second to the “ permanent-inversion ” 
layer, the wild blasts of wind are stilled 
to a breeze, the velocity decreasing from 














Within the winch house. 


Ten miles of piano wire are coiled around the drum. As the wire is unwound, the automatic instruments register the 


amount paid out and the pull exerted by the kite. 


Last of all comes a layer which was 
discovered by Teisserenc de Bort and Dr. 
Richard Assmann almost simultaneously, 
and which was at first called the ‘iso- 
thermal stratum,” because the temperature 
seemed to be stationary. When it was 
later found that the temperature, instead 
of remaining constant, actually increased, 
the layer was rechristened the “per- 
manent-inversion stratum.” How high 
the temperature rises in this layer has 
not been ascertained as yet. 


So great is this pull, that an engine must be employed to haul in the kite. 


The air 


twenty-five to eighty per cent. 
no longer whirls in a planetary circle. 
Indeed, the wind may blow in a direction 
quite different from that in the second 


layer. Whatever may be the moisture 
of the air below, it is always excessively 
dry in the permanent-inversion layer. 
Just where this permanent-inversion layer 
begins depends on the season, the latitude, 
the barometric pressure, and perhaps on 
other factors still unknown, Just where 
it ends no one knows; for although 
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sounding-balloons have risen to heights 
of over eighteen miles, its upper limit 
has not yet been discovered. In summer- 
time the permanent-inversion layer begins 
at a height of about seven and a half 
miles above the earth. We know that 
the higher it lies the colder it is; that 
the lower it lies the warmer it is. We 
know, too, that there is no bodily shifting 
up and down of warm and cold masses 
of air in that mysterious region, 

The result is that a current ascending 
from the lower level spreads out when 
it encounters the permanent-inversion 
layer as if a solid barrier had been inter- 
posed. 

Up to the height of the permanent- 
inversion layer the temperature falls at 
the average of 1°C. per 100 metres 
(1° F. per 182 feet), so that on a hot 
summer’s day with a temperature of go° F. 
at the earth’s surface, a man could 
place himself in fairly cool surroundings 
if he could rise only fifteen hundred 
feet. Because of the constant upheavals 
to which the air is subject in its lower 
levels, this average rate of temperature 
reduction, as we ascend, is not often 
observed. It may even happen that for a 
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short distance the thermometer may rise 
instead of falling. Ultimately, however, 
the temperature drops at a uniform rate 
until it reaches a point lower than that 
recorded by any north-pole explorer. 

To these fluctuating temperatures in. 
the lowermost layer clouds and rain are 
due. Warm air tends to rise and to cool 
as it rises. ‘The cooling in turn con- 
denses its water vapour into clouds. 
Cold air tends to fall and to precipitate in 
the form of rain, snow, or hail the con- 
densed water of the atmosphere. 

The three layers of air which have 
been disclosed to us by the sensitive 
instruments of modern meteorology inter- 
mingle but slightly. ‘The one floats upon 
the other as oil floats upon water. Of the 
great ocean of air at the bottom of which 
we move and live, three-fourths lies 
below the permanent-inversion — layer. 
All our storms, our clouds, our dust, are 
phenomena of the lower two layers. 

When the meteorologist has fully dis- 
covered the influence which the upper 
region exerts upon the lower, he will 
be able to foretell the weather not merely 
a day but perhaps a week or more in 
advance, 
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OU blame my hat. 
You wonder that 
And you suppose 


HAT. 


You say it is immense, 
I go to such expense. 
a Turban, or a Bonnet, 


With just a rose or other flower upon it, 


Were better taste, would give demurer air, 


If deftly placed on amy coloured hair. 


But then, you know, if freckles are delightful 


To So-and-so, to others they are frightful. 


When suns are rude and ruin the complexion, 


That, ruddy hued, requires some rare confection, 


A cure, they swear, for all the sun exposes, 


I’d rather wear this hat than cream of roses. 


Though you deride, I quite agree with you, 


This brim is wide enough to cover two! 


Epcar BarNES, 
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THE BRIDAL SONG. 


BY E. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. G. SIMMONDs. 


Y friend, de Courcelles, has 
often told me that you are a 
splendid pianist. Will you 
not play to us now, madame ?” 

The Comte d’Arcy was giving one of 
his celebrated luncheon parties, in honour 
of some new acquaintances, Sir Julian 
Armitage and his French wife, and it was 
to Lady Armitage that his request was 
addressed. ‘The Comte studied her with 
intense interest, for he had heard much of 
this woman, who had already become 
something of a celebrity in the London 
world. She possessed unusual beauty, 
unusual fascination, and, in spite of her 
youth, had earned the reputation for 
unbounded coolness and savoir-faire. It 
was therefore the more surprising to the 
Comte to see her change colour as she 
said hurriedly: ““I am sorry. I do not 
play.” 

“But surely I cannot be mistaken. 
De Courcelles raved about it to me.” 

She remained silent. 

“He had heard you in Paris. I well 
remember his telling me. He said you 
had extraordinary talent—and he knew.” 

“Ves,” she said moodily, “I did play 
to him, but since then I have given it 
up.” 

“Tt is ten thousand pities,’ 
Comte warmly, for he was a genuine 
music lover. ‘‘De Courcelles did not 
indulge in indiscriminate praise, and he 
predicted a great future for you. Am I 
indiscreet to ask, madame, but is it Sir 
Julian who does not care for music?” 

She hesitated. “Yes, he dislikes it— 
now. I have never played since the day 
I married.” She rose as she spoke, 
adding, “ But we must be going, mon- 
sieur, Shall we meet again at the 
Embassy to-night ? ” 

_ “Yes, madame, I believe so. 
IS au revoir.” 

“But I wonder,” mused the Comte 
later, “ why she gave it up, and what 
made her look so strange when I men- 
tioned it.” 


> 


said the 


Then it 


Three years previously the household 


ACEITUNA 


GRIFFIN. 


at the Chateau de la Tour, which con- 
sisted of Madame la Marquise, her 
granddaughter, and two old servants, had 
been thrown into a condition of intense 
excitement owing to the arrival of a 
visitor. Such a thing had not happened 
since the death of the old Marquis, 
fifteen years before, for his widow was as 
poor as the proverbial church mouse, and 
very proud, so she refused the hospitality 
she could not return, and lived an abso- 
lutely secluded life The man who upset 
her habits and invaded her privacy was 
Sir Julian Armitage, who presented him- 
self at the Chateau without suspecting 
the agitation his arrival might create in 
the inmates. Fifty-five years ago his 
uncle had known and loved the Marquise, 
and, finding himself in Brittany, Julian 
had come to look up the lady of 
whom he had heard a great deal, and 
whose miniature, taken in a crinoline and 
side-curls, had now passed into his 
possession. 

Madame de la Tour received him in 
the great salon, furnished with dilapidated 
but priceless Louis XV. furniture. If 
Juiian noticed a considerable difference 
between the simpering beauty of the 
fifties and the witch-like lady of to-day 
he did not show it. The Marquise 
thought him charming ; he reminded her 
of the Armitage who had wooed her in 
her youth, and she electrified her house- 
hold by asking him to stay. 

Julian meant to refuse, for the prospect 
of a stiff visit to an old lady who would 
not speak a word of his language was not 
enticing, but while he searched his voca- 
bulary to find the proper words in which 
to frame his refusal somebody in the next 
room began to play the accompaniment 
of a most haunting little song, whistling 
instead of singing the air. There was a 
certain sureness of touch about the un- 
known player which made Julian, who 
was an excellent critic, believe that he or 
she was a performer of no mean order. 
After all, he thought, it might be 
pleasanter to stay with the Marquise than 
to spend the night at the village inn, and 
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he accepted her invitation with suitable 
gratitude. 

Apparently the Marquise did not share 
Julian’s love of music. ‘It is my grand- 
daughter,” she said with a gesture of 
annoyance. “She cannot know that lam 
receiving. Have the goodness, mon- 
sieur, to open that door, and I will call 
her.” 

Julian obeyed, opening the door leading 
into the adjoining room, while Madame 
called peremptorily, ‘‘ Michelle, Michelle!” 

*“T come, grandmamma,” answered a 
soft voice, and a girl rose from the piano 
and advanced down the room. 

She was small and badly dressed, and 
the first thing that struck him about her 
was that she had no pretensions to 
beauty, the second that he had never 
seen a more interesting face. 

Madame de la ‘Tour introduced Julian, 
and informed her granddaughter of her 
invitation, after which Julian took himself 
off into the village to collect his luggage. 

The whole life-history of Michelle de 
la ‘Tour was compressed into the following 
weeks. Her existence up till then had 
been colourless, so that at the age of 


twenty-seven she might be said to have 


had no youth. Her family belonged to 
the old aristocracy, and in consequence 
it did not mix with the modern society of 
France. ‘The absence of a dot had pre- 
vented her marrying, and Madame de la 
Tour’s determined seclusion from the 
world effectually debarred her grand- 
daughters from any girlish pleasures, 
Julian found that Michelle had a younger 
sister, who also lived with the Marquise, 
and was at present on a visit to Paris. 
Madame was a malade imaginaire, and 
for this and other reasons she decided for 
the present to adopt English customs, 
and allow her granddaughter and Julian 
to see as much of one another as they 
pleased ; so Michelle and her art were at 
the young man’s disposal for many hours 
of every day, and he soon discovered that 
he had the privilege of listening to some 
one who was very near a genius. It 
appeared that the great pianist Polowski 
had once come with an introduction to 
the Marquise, and had spent some time 
giving gratuitous instruction to Michelle, 
of whose gift he thought very highly. 
The old man still made a yearly pil- 
grimage to the village to stay with the 
curé, and to see his pupil, and these 
visits had hitherto constituted the sole 
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pleasure in Michelle’s life. The rest of 
her days were spent in ministering to the 
needs of Madame, attending to the wants 
of the poor peasants, and listening to the 
outpourings of her younger sister, who 
was by no means satisfied with their grey 
lot in life. ‘The dreariness of Michelle’s 
existence was a revelation to Julian, and 
he marvelled at her goodness and patience 
under such trying circumstances. 

As their friendship grew Michelle diffi- 
dently disclosed to him her one ambition. 
She could compose, and she desired to 
publish her compositions. Up to the 
present she had never had the courage to 
submit them to any one, not even to 
Polowski, but after much persuasion she 
consented to play him some of them, 
and Julian was astonished at the charm 
and originality of her work. 

It was almost inevitable that 
friendship should drift into love. It did 
this so gradually that they scarcely 
suspected it themselves, although from 
upstairs the old Marquise watched its 
development with grim approval. She 
had ascertained that the Armitage estates 
had not decreased in value. 

At last came an evening when, after 
Michelle had been playing in the dusk, 
she had turned to him as usual to ask 
**What next ?” and was surprised to find 
his eyes fixed intently on her face. Some- 
thing in his gaze made her falter, and, 
coming across to her, he began to murmur 
words of love. In spite of the unconven- 
tionality of the proceeding according to 
I’rench ideas, the Marquise did not utter 
any reproof. She joyously gave her con- 
sent, and Michelle’s glimpse of heaven 
had begun. 

Mademoiselle Renée de la Tour re- 
ceived the news of her sister’s engagement 
with unmixed feelings of dismay. The 
visit to Paris to which she had so much 
looked forward had not proved a con- 
spicuous success. Madame de Courcelles, 
her hostess, was another member of the 
old aristocracy, and lived in faded, shabby 
surroundings which belonged, like herself, 
to a bygone age. To her house came 
others of equally good birth, but equally 
impoverished. ‘This was a great disap- 
pointment to Renée. Paris, to her, had 
meant smartness, gaiety, movement, 
parties, discreet but ardent admiration, 
and, to crown all, a triumphant marriage. 
Instead she had the society of elderly 
ladies, in whose presence she must sit in 


their 
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reverent silence, and for companions a 
few colourless girls, some of whom were 
destined for the convent. At first the 
occasional presence of Raymond de 
Courcelles, the Marquis’s eldest son, 
had aroused Renée’s hopes. That he 
was attracted by the beautiful visitor 
there was no doubt. Their intercourse 
had been restricted, but there were un- 
mistakable signs that Renée’s charm had 
not failed of its effect. She was, however, 
penniless, and Madame de Courcelles, 
whose gimlet eyes nothing escaped, noted 
her son’s growing infatuation, and sum- 
moned him to an interview, with the 
result that Raymond left Paris the follow- 
ing day to stay with friends in London, 
and the morning after his departure 
Renée received the announcement of her 
sister’s engagement to a rich Englishman. 

As she sat with the letter in her lap the 
girl was filled with secthing fury. It was 
almost inconceivable that Michelle, the 
plain sister of twenty-seven, should be 
making a good marriage, and that Renée, 
the beauty, should be left to take her 
place as Madame de la ‘Tour’s unpaid 
maid. So far Michelle had interposed 


between her and the many uncongenial 
tw) 


tasks which waiting on a selfish old 
woman involved, but for the future, while 
her sister mingled with the gay world, 
for which Renée craved, she would be at 
home losing youth and beauty in the 
service of an exacting ma/ade imaginaire. 
Tears of mortification came to her eyes. 
She hated Paris and the de Courcelles ; 
in her unreasoning jealousy she even 
hated Michelle. If only she had been at 
home to receive the Englishman! Who 
could doubt that, under such circum- 
stances, his choice would have fallen 
upon her? As she mused an idea flashed 
across her mind. At first she rejected 
it, but it returned. Was it too late, after 
all? She got up and surveyed herself in 
the glass, inwardly comparing herself to 
Michelle, and as she looked a slow smile 
overspread her features. That evening 
Mademoiselle wrote dutifully to her 
grandmother to announce her return in 
three days’ time, as she feared that 
Michelle’s engagement would engross her 
thoughts, and if that were so the Marquise 
would not be receiving all the attention 
she required, 

“So it appears,” was Madame’s com- 
ment after reading the note, “that our 
beautiful Renée has not enjoyed herself 
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in Paris”; but Michelle took another 
view, and was touched by her sister’s 
evident solicitude for the old lady’s com- 
fort. 

During the past weeks Michelle’s 
musical powers had become intensified. 
Her happiness made her able to create, 
and this time she produced something in 
which her lover recognised greatness. 
They christened the piece ‘‘ The Bridal 
Song.” She had consulted him about 
minor points, and had played him alter- 
native endings, but finally they were both 
satisfied, and it was pronounced com- 
plete. She was playing it to him at the 
moment when Renée returned, and it 
was thus that she found them. She had 
driven up unperceived, and come to the 
door of the music-room, where she stood 
critically observing her sister’s fiancé. 

He was tall, distinguished-looking, and 
his face was handsome though weak. 
Decidedly Michelle was to be con- 
gratulated. A subtle change had come 
over Michelle’s appearance: her nature 
had expanded, and her face had gained 
expression. Renée marked this in the 
same quiet, appraising way, and presently 
her attention turned to what her sister 
was playing, and she guessed that she 
had composed it. Renée herself was no 
mean musician. Unlike Michelle, she 
had no creative power nor originality, but 
she had a wonderful ear and retentive 
memory, and could reproduce anything 
she had heard, repeating every shade 
of expression. She had always been 
jealous of her sister’s playing, for she 
recognised the difference between her 
own talent and Michelle’s touch of 
genius. If her sister had written this she 
had done something really good. Renée 
nodded her head decisively, and came 
into the room. 

The lovers turned, and Michelie sprang 
up to welcome her, and eagerly presented 
Julian, who, however, soon withdrew, for 
he thought that the sisters might like to 
be by themselves. 

** What was the thing you were playing 
as I came in?” 

Michelle blushed a little, and Renée 
went on: 

“Had you written it? My dear, clever 
little sister, it is quite charming! Do 
play it again.” 

Michelle hesitated. The piece was 
Julian’s ; it had been composed for him, 
and not for any one else, not even for her 
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beloved Renée. Renée, however, was 
not accustomed to be denied, and she 
insisted; so at last, to avoid a fuss, 
Michelle was obliged to comply. 

“It is very, very good,” pronounced 
Renée, when she had finished. ‘‘ You 
must publish it, chérie, and then you will 
be famous.” 

* Publish it! Never!” said Michelle, 
adding shyly: “I wrote it for Julian; it 
can never be for the rest of the world, for 
it is our Bridal Song.” 

For the next day or two all was har- 
mony. Renée was content to make 
passive observations, and took her sister’s 
place with the old Marquise, who was, 
however, not at all pleased with her as a 
substitute for Michelle. At the end of 
the week Madame de la ‘Tour became 
indisposed, and for once her illness was 
real instead of imaginary. Under such 
unusual and annoying circumstances it 
was hardly likely that she would put up 
with the careless ministrations of Renée 
instead of the attentions of her well- 
trained slave. She pettishly waved her 
youngest granddaughter away, and called 
for Michelle. Michelle came, and after 
that was not allowed out of the old 
woman’s sight for many days. Renée’s 
chance had come; she was not one to 
neglect to take it. 

Renée de la Tour was unscrupulous, 
and very beautiful. She possessed all the 
arts of seduction, and in setting out to 
fascinate Julian Armitage she was fighting 
for everything she most desired. She put 
aside all considerations of pity for her 
sister, telling herself that a life such as 
Julian could give his wife meant more to 
her than it could possibly mean to 
Michelle, while to take Michelle’s place 
and minister to a garrulous old woman, 
would be sheer waste of herself and her 
capabilities. 

Julian was exceedingly fond of his 
fiancée, and at first honestly fought 
against Renée’s insidious love-making, and 
tried to avoid her; but he was a weak man, 
and no match for the wiles of a beautiful 
and clever woman. ‘Twice he was on the 
point of leaving the house, but each time 
Renée’s arguments triumphed, and he 
stayed on. Meanwhile Michelle, pale 
from nights of watching and confinement 
in the sick-room, softly hummed her 
“ Bridal Song,” and looked forward to the 
Marquise’s convalescence, which would 
set her free to return to her waiting lover. 
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If Michelle herself was totally un- 
suspicious, her grandmother was_ not. 
She was now promoted to a sofa, and lay 
by her window overlooking the garden, 
From this point of vantage she could 
see two figures emerge from the house, 
and wander towards the wood, could 
catch the murmur of low voices, and 
mark something intimate in their attitude 
towards one another, and her observation 
made her thoughtful. Her illness and 
the impending separation had taught her 
to prize what she had hitherto regarded 
as her right, and it became suddenly 
clear to Madame de la ‘our that in 
losing Michelle she lost all that made life 
comfortable. Her experience of Renée’s 
ministrations made her shudder, yet it 
was on Renée that she must rely for 
the future. How very much better it 
would have been if Julian had set his 
affections on the younger of the sisters! 
It was ten thousand pities that she had 
been away at the beginning of his visit; 
but perhaps the mistake might yet be 
remedied. 

Madame looked in the direction of the 
wood and smiled. The longer her ill- 
ness lasted, the greater would be the 
chance that things might right themselves, 
Although the doctor pronounced her 
convalescent Madame stoutly refused to 
leave her room, and kept Michelle in 
close attendance. 

An implicit trust in the two people she 
loved best blinded Michelle’s eyes, but 
one evening she was rudely awakened 
from her dream. She had gone down- 
stairs to fetch something for the Marquise, 
and came upon the two. Up till then 
Julian had resisted the temptation to 
give expression to his growing infatuation. 
He had just told Renée abruptly that he 
must go, her passionate and tearful pro- 
test had broken down his last defences, 
and as Michelle came in he was holding 
her in his arms. 

One agonised 


escaped 
Michelle, and they both turned. Julian 
began to mutter some futile explanation 
and excuse, but Renée stood silent, with 


exclamation 


a glint of triumph in her eyes. Michelle, 
who had staggered a little, steadied 
herself. It was difficult to realise the 
enormity of their treachery in a moment. 
When she spoke it was to her sister. 

“To you love him?” she asked, and 
bowed her head when Renée answered 
Yes. 


















After a moment’s pause she turned 
and quietly left the room. 

On the following day even Renée was 
amazed at the simplicity with which 
everything arranged itself. She had 
anticipated difficulties, but there were 
none. Michelle interviewed her grand- 
mother, who was strangely amenable to 
the change. As she had not yet ac- 
quainted her few friends with the fact of 
Julian’s engagement to Michelle she was 
spared any possible awkwardness in the 
situation. Preparations for Renée’s mar- 
riage were begun at once, and Michelle, 
as her grandmother observed with satis- 
faction, displayed great tact. She did 
nothing to embarrass the lovers, and 
when Julian sought her out to make a 
shamefaced apology, she quietly cut him 
short, telling him that he would oblige her 
by making no reference to a past of 
which they had both seen the mistake. 
So the harmony was unbroken, Madame 
de la Tour smiled seraphically, the lovers 
were selfishly happy, and only Michelle 
suffered. How much she suffered no one 
knew or cared. The doctor, who still 
came to see Madame, ventured a com- 
ment on her granddaughter’s altered 
appearance, but received no encourage- 
ment. 

Renée was very nearly content. She 
had a brilliant future before her and a 
satisfactory lover, but she had one 
crumpled rose-leaf. In spite of his 
devotion to her, Julian could not silence 
his conscience. He was _ intensely 
ashamed, and his new fiancée found her 
power had a limitation. One evening, 
when she had been playing to Julian in 
the twilight, she had paused, and, after 
casting a provocative glance in his direc- 
tion, had drifted into Michelle’s “ Bridal 
Song.” He had got up abruptly, and, 
speaking in a voice she had never heard 
before, had commanded her, “if you have 
any decency left,” to desist—a remark 
she had found unforgiveable, but which 
she had been forced to pass over. 

On the day of the wedding the few 
friends who attended it agreed that the 
bride’s beauty was something out of the 
ordinary, and commented on the good 
fortune of Madame de la Tour in 
securing such an excellent parti for one 
granddaughter, adding that she could not 
hope to do so well in the case of the 
plain little elder sister. 

A relative of Renée’s, who lived about 
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twenty miles away, had placed his chateau 
at the disposal of Sir Julian and Lady 
Armitage for the first week of the honey- 
moon. For once Julian’s conscience had 
ceased to trouble him ; he had forgotten 
everything except the beauty and charm 
of his bride. As soon as dinner was over 
they wandered outside, but the evening 
was oppressively hot, the sky overcast, 
and the absolute stillness presaged 
thunder. They returned indoors and 
entered the salon, in which the lights had 
not been lit. Renée was intoxicated 
with success. Everything had gone as 
she had planned, the old boring life was 
over, before her stretched a brilliant vista 
of social triumphs. Her handsome 
bridegroom was thoroughly beneath her 
spell, and she felt as if some indefinite 
barrier which had been between them 
had been removed. For to-night her 
power was absolute, and even as she 
realised this, with a thrill of satisfaction, 
she recalled the one instance where it 
had failed, an incident which still rankled 
in her memory. 

She would test her strength to-night 
and wipe out the memory of that defeat. 
Gently disengaging herself from Julian’s 
encircling arm, she walked over to the 
piano, which she opened. Softly she began 
to play, and her lover, who had followed 
her as if drawn by a magnet, stood leaning 
against the instrument watching her in the 
dim light with adoring eyes. She played 
two pieces, and then, transfixing him with 
her gaze, as if she dared him to remonstrate, 
she broke into Michelle’s “ Bridal Song.” 
Julian gave a little gasp, but said nothing. 
He felt the treachery, but had not the 
strength to forbid her, and stood as if 
mesmerised gazing into the great dark 
eyes which compelled acquiescence, and 
all the while the ‘‘ Bridal Song,” which 
Michelle had written to celebrate Michelle’s 
stolen happiness, crashed out into the 
silence. 

It was then that a curious thing 
occurred. Suddenly, without warning or 
explanation, there came a crash of discords. 
Renée’s hands fell on the keyboard as if 
they had been struck down by some 
unseen force. She uttered a startled cry, 
then groped for the notes, but the result 
was a horrible jangle. 

*T cannot play it, Julian. I have for- 
gotten ” she said, and her voice 
quivered, as if she was frightened. 

She got up hurriedly, and at the same 
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moment there was a slight rustling, almost 
as if some one were taking her place, and 
then the stillness was broken by a new 
sound. Somebody close beside them was 
softly whistling the air that Renée could 
not play, to a piano accompaniment which 
seemed oddly far away. They scarcely 
dared to breathe as they listened, strain- 
ing their eyes, but seeing nothing. 

Distinct as it was, the music was 
curiously dim and unearthly. There was an 
unutterable sadness underlying its joyous- 
ness, and, as it ended with a last triumphal 
rush of melody, the final chords mingled 
with a sound like a hopeless sol. After- 
wards there was silence, broken only by a 
rising wind stirring the trees outside. 

“Julian... Julian—I am terrified,” 
cried Renée hoarsely, as she staggered 
towards him, but he made no responsive 
movement. He was staring past her as if 
he saw something she could not. A blind- 
ing flash of lightning and a simultaneous 
crash of thunder proved too much for the 
bride’s overstrung nerves. With a cry, she 
fell half fainting against a chair, but even 
then Julian did not look at her or touch 
her. 
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When Mademoiselle Michelle was found 
dead that evening in the music-room 
the doctor testified that he had tried 
to draw Madame’s attention to her grand- 
daughter’s ‘state of healyp some weeks 
before. 


‘‘Had she any recent trouble?” he 
demanded. 

Madame denied this __ obstinately, 
shedding indignant tears meanwhile 


because her slave had escaped her. But 
Jean, the old servant who had found her, 
told the doctor that, after Mademoiselle 
had begun to play, he had lingered outside 
the door, fearing she was ill, for she had 
eaten nothing all day, and looked so 
strange. He had recognised the music— 
‘it was the piece she used to play to Sir 
Julian, monsieur, before Mademoiselle 
Renée returned from Paris,” and at the 
end he had heard a sound like a smothered 
sob—after that, stillness. 

When he ventured in he thought that 
she must have fainted, for she had fallen 
forward with her head on her arms. He 
had gone to her to try and rouse her, and 
had touched her gently. She was quite 
dead, but her cheeks and eyelashes were 
still wet with her tears, 








FORLORN. 


| OVE’S power is overthrown, 


Dead in the dust Love lies; 


The earth is quiet grown, 


And quiet are the skies. 


Under our feet the flowers, 


Over our heads the stars, 


And Love, who once was ours, 


Dead of his battle-scars. 
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A cosy corner in a Uganda bungalow. 


WOMAN’S HOME 


LIFE IN UGANDA. 


BY MARGARET WALLACE. 


Those who are reading Mr. Theodore Roosevelt's vivid account of his African wanderings in search 
of big game and museum trophies, will find this article of particular interest, for whilst tt de- 
scribes the same vast and s'range regions, so full of delights, of dangers, and marvels of all 
sorts, in which the Ex-President and his party are travelling, it also gives a picture of 
domestic life as it ts lived in the outposts of civilisation. The photographs by which the paper 


ts accompanied were taken by the author. 


of January, and found that the 

houses pretty much resemble semi- 
detached bungalows in England. From 
Mombasa commences an_ overland 
journey of some six hundred miles to the 
shores of the wonderful Victoria Nyanza, 
said to be the second largest fresh-water 
lake in the world, famous as the source of 
the Nile. ‘his journey is effected in three 
days by way of the Uganda Railway, is 
most interesting—passing first through 
dryish and desert country near Mombasa to 
wild bush and tree scenery, merging into 
flat grass lands teeming with game of all 
kinds, these increasing in number near the 


| REACHED Mombasa in the month 


railway line as the train rushes onward, 
until on the Athi Plains it is not unusual 
to hear the engine-driver actually blowing 
his steam whistle to frighten the antelopes 
from off the railway track itself. This 
continues to within a few miles from 
Nairobi, the capital of the British East 
Africa Protectorate. One drawback to 
mar the pleasure of this otherwise de- 
lightful experience is the fearful red dust, 
which seems to penetrate into every 
nook and cranny of the carriages during 
the dry season in these parts. Nairobi, 
the seat of government and the official 
headquarters of the East African admini- 
stration, is usually reached by the 
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passengers to Uganda on Saturdays during 
the forenoon. At one time it was only 
a straggling collection of houses—some 
bungalow, some brick, some stone, some 
wood, some zinc or tin, as the fancy or 
means of the settler dictated—but now 
there are many well-built and even im- 
posing buildings, and the town is being 
laid out on a carefully considered plan. 
The blue gum tree of the African 
froritier town and village is well to the 
front, shading the streets and avenues. 
In the forest country, which seems to 
comprise the high-class residential portion 
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steadily towards Port Florence, on the 
shores of the great lake. ‘This journey is 
marked by changes of temperature against 
which it is best to be well provided with 
warm clothing. Sleeping cars are not 
supplied by the railway authorities, and 
the atmosphere becomes very chilly in the 
high altitudes. This railway journey is also 
peculiar in that it commences in tropical 
heat, passes through a cold region, still in 
the tropics, and finishes almost on the 
Equator in sub-tropical heat. ‘The con- 
ditions are accentuated by the season in 
which the journey is made, but the re- 





of the suburbs, are many well-erected markable variations in temperature remain 
cottages and other dwellings of a to be provided against. On arrival at 
permanent and ornamental nature, in- Port Florence the train runs down to the 
cluding a church. There are several pier, and passengers for Uganda embark 
good _ hotels on one of a 
and shops, also service of small 
a market which but well- 


appears to be 
run entirely by 
Indians, an 
Indian bazaar, a 
turf-club, a race- 
course, and a 
couple of clubs. 
There is also a 
very fine and 
extensive hos- 
pital, which 
appears large 
enough to con- 
tain almost the 
entire popula- 
tion. In and 








equipped screw- 
steamers of some 
600 tons. ‘These 
are surprisingly 
complete in their 
accommodation, 
are absolutely 
built in and 
launched from 
the dry-dock at 
Kisumu, some 
600 miles from 
the coast, nearly 
6,000 feet above 
sea-level, in the 
heart.of the 








around Nairobi 
are many settlers 
and farmers. 
The place is also much patronised by 
hunting parties and scientific expeditions. 
The climate is said to be all that can 
be desired—so much so that farmers in 
the near vicinity are able to grow apples 
and plums for the local market. 


A Line of Many Climates. 


From Nairobi the train travels through 
most magnificent scenery by valley, forest, 
mountain, and plain; in one part reaching 
an altitude of some 8,000 feet above 
sea-level, winding down valleys, passing 
several large inland lakes and extinct 
volcanoes, in themselves prominent 
features of an ever-interesting succession 
of charming landscapes, and so gradually 
descending to the lower levels, running 


Our bodyguard. 





Dark Continent, 
where, in con- 
trast with the 
steamer officer, clad in the ever-smart 
tropical kit of the Blue Water man, can 
be seen the naked inhabitants of tropical 
Africa, gazing in open-mouthed wonder at 
the outcome of the “ Akili” (knowledge) 
of the white man. 

After thirty-six hours’ steaming the 
vessel reaches the Government pier at 
Entebbe, the official capital of the 
Uganda Protectorate; and here the 
domestic troubles of those intending to 
remain in Uganda commence forthwith. 

The arrival of the lake steamer with 
the weekly mail is a much discussed 
and anticipated event. The interested 
inhabitants either rickshaw, bike, or walk 
down to meet friends returning from 
leave, or to scan the new arrivals. The 
pier itself is in telephone communication 
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The “Tonga” and mules, ready for a day's drive. 


with all the Government centres on the 
hill. A picturesque and comfortably 


graded road winds up to the township. 
In the old days mails, etc., were carried 


up on the heads of native porters; 
luggage, merchandise, etc., was trans- 
ported in the same manner, or on native 
hand-carts ; but now a light motor lorry 


A call at a roadside hut. 
“The wait in the open camping-places under the glare of a tropical syn is discomforting and very trying.” 
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meets every steamer for the transport of 
mails, baggage, and merchandise. En- 
tebbe is an extremely pretty and charming 
little settlement, but it is very necessary 
for the visitor to make most elaborate 
forward arrangements for his or her local 
requirements, or have them arranged, 
before arriving at Entebbe, otherwise 
there will be much vexation of spirit. 
The question of permanent or even 
temporary accommodation is always so 
troublesome. 


Furniture and Make-shifts. 


The domestic life in Uganda is some- 
what difficult to describe. Ordinarily it 
confines itself to house-accommodation, 
eating, and sleeping, as in civilised 
countries. The difference here is in the 
detail, but the broad lines of daily exist- 
ence in this territory of adoption are 
modelled on those customs of daily life 
which obtained in the home country as 
adapted to the circumstances of tropical 
Africa. ‘These, in Uganda, are, however, 
so varied, so diverse, the several circum- 
stances controlling the phases of life and 


living of so complex a nature that each 
phase would almost require a description 


to itself. ‘There is the domestic life of 
the married first-class officer, the second- 
class officer, the third-class officer, the 
missionary, the trader, and the settler, 
as opposed to the domestic economies 
of the single man, who may be a senior 
official, a junior official, or civilian, but 
who is required just the same to possess 
the elements of domestic welfare in his 
stationary or nomadic establishment. To 
a new-comer the trials are many and 
expensive, but with an increasing know- 
ledge of the local language, plus a growing 
experience in the trickiness of the people, 
comes wisdom for the harassed mistress 
or master. Furniture can be manu- 
factured by a local Indian “Selfridge,” 
who will supply anything at a price; but 
there are many makeshifts and contriv- 
ances which answer the purpose at less 
cost. For instance, a native drum will 
make a good hall-table, so will an empty 
packing-case ; a native bedstead, with a 
mattress stuffed with banana leaves, can 
be draped and converted into a comfort- 
able cosy-corner seat, or turned into an 
excellent lounge, couch, or bed. Curios 
of the country, such as native pipes, 
spears, bows, arrows, knives, shields, axes, 
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harps, etc., are well utilised in relieving 
the bareness of the whitewashed walls of 
the local bungalows. But the collection 
of these articles takes time, and the inter- 
mediate period before the habitation can 
be considered furnished is one fraught 
with much anxiety for the housewife. 
The bachelor in this competition likewise 
becomes house-proud, and in many in- 
stances displays much natural taste in 
the internal adornment of his house, 
bungalow, or hut. It may be, of course, 
more than probable that the new-comer 
has to take to tent life. In this event 
house furniture becomes unnecessary ; 
the portable folding-bed, table, chair, 
bath, with other well-known tent and 
camp furnitures, being then sufficient. It 
has sometimes happened that even these 
very necessary articles have been un- 
obtainable from local sources of supply. 


The Native Domestic and his Vices. 


The most important, also most annoy- 
ing, portion of the preparations for living 
in Uganda lies in the engagement of the 
native cook and servants. Without these 
the housekeeper is simply helpless. 
Marketing cannot possibly be done by 
the master or mistress. The kitchen 
arrangements do not permit of personal 
European effort—these are entirely within 
the responsibility and domain of the cook; 
any interference with these sacred privi- 
leges and precincts is vigorously and 
deeply resented, so under the Uganda 
custom by which no one native will do 
another’s work it becomes necessary to 
engage a boy (anglice, native servant) 
for every single domestic occupation— 
this usually means a head house-boy, 
second house-boy, pantry-boy, dhobie, or 
washer-boy. In addition, you must have 
a cook’s mate, who washes up pots and 
pans, and carries the cook’s basket to and 
from market. A boy for carrying wood, 
a boy for carrying water, say nothing of 
several others in the shape of so-called 
gardeners, whose duty it is to keep down 
weeds, or carry water for the flowers, etc., 
in the compound. : 

The excessive ignorance of these native 
servants in some cases must be experl- 
enced to be realised. ‘Ihe vexation this 
entails can, however, be readily imagined 
when, as in one instance during the trial 
of a so-called “expert” washer-boy, 1 
discovered he had piled all the clothes 
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Entebbe, from the 





of black, white, and other colours, in- 
cluding my best table-linen, in a huge 
bath, and was pouring stone-cold water 
on the lot. 

People in Uganda are entirely at the 
mercy of their native servants. ‘These 
servants can live without working for six 


Nursing Sisters’ Bungalow. 


months on what they earn from us as 
wages in one month, Consequently they 
become independent, possess a talent for 
prevarication which would shame _ the 
Father of Lies, generally possess “ chits ” 
or written references from former em- 
ployers, which set down qualifications 
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$8. “Winifred” coming alongside the railway pier, Entebde, 
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for good work and honesty not possessed 
by the bearers, and usually scamp every 
detail of duty allotted to them. It is 
extremely difficult, under the Indian Penal 
Code laws of Uganda, to get a servant 
punished for ordinary neglect or inso- 
lence. More often than not the servant, 
having stolen or damaged some article, 
decamps into the bush and cannot 
possibly be traced, so most people endure 
the an- 
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England, these are carried into effect in 
intebbe with a scrupulous attention to 
detail which is at times embarrassing to 
the unfortunate man or woman who, 
expecting a simple frontier settlement, 
arrives in the country unprepared for an 
etiquette worthy of the Court of St. James, 
The great social events comprise occa- 
sional dances at Government House, a 
Gymkana on the Sports Club Ground, 
K ing’s 





noy- 
ances 
they are 
aware of 
in pre- 
ference 
td eh- 
gaging, 
or seek- 
ing, un- 
known 
evils. 


Recrea- 
tions 
and 
Society. 


As the 
life in 
Entebbe 
is chiefly 
official, 
some of 
us think 
always 
official, 
let us 
assume 
t 2 £ 
official 
body 
Y a2 8 
strug- 
gled 


through 





Birth- 
a as 
Sports, 
and last, 
but not 
by any 
means 
least, 
official 
dinners 
at Gov- 
ernment 
House. 
ar 3 € 
these a 
sort of 
duty 
roster is 
kept, 
and the 
official 
order of 
prece- 
dence is 
much in 
obser- 
vance — 
so much 
so. that 
at one 
of the 
dinners 
where I 
found 
my self 
very 








the pro- 
cesses of 
house-finding, servants, furniture, plus the 
other trials which encompass the budding 
housewife. Having also incidentally 
become aware of her husband’s or male 
relation’s status on the Order of Prece- 
dence—a fateful list which, amongst other 
merits, decrees the order of seniority at 
official functions—is now ready for visitors 
and callers, Whatever may be the canons 
of good society at the time in vogue in 


A native dhow, Entebbe. 


near the 
end, I 
afterwards suggested that if the ladies went 
in according to age I might stand a chance. 

Fortnightly on Monday afternoons the 
Governor is “At Home.” ‘This is an 
important entertainment, which every one 
attends. The amusements are many, and 
the function is much enjoyed. At these 
At Homes one is vividly reminded of 
Mediterranean watering-places, an illusion 
enhanced by the marvellous effect of the 
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great expanse of blue water studded by 
verdure-clad islands as seen from the 
Governor’s lawn. 

For the housewife the morning is taken 
up by household duties, If she neglects 
these the servants take charge, with con- 
sequences disastrous to purse and temper. 
After 4 p.m. there is tennis or golf. 
‘The latter pastime has only come in 
lately, but is extremely popular on a 
charmingly situated and compact little 
course. 

For men there are many recreations 
which the 
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paragon in the guise of a cook or house- 
boy, to say nothing of the eccentricities, 
or otherwise, of the new arrivals. 

From 7.30 p.m. there is an exodus 
homewards to bathe and dress _ before 
dinner, which is usually 8 p.m. I found 
the Entebbe folk very social, entertaining 
largely amongst themselves. It has been 
said by several carping critics that this 
is a form of unnecessary extravagance ; 
but after all it is an entertainment which 
promotes good fellowship and breaks the 
deadly monotony of a lonely tropical 
evening ex- 





ladies at- 
tend as 
spectators. 
The would- 
be ‘Terri- 
torials are 
banded in 
a Rifle 
Association, 
practising 
regularly on 
certain set 
weekday 
afternoons ; 
some mem- 
bers of the 
A ssociation 
have been 
fortunate 
enough to 
appear at 
Bisley. 

For others 
there are 
the attrac- 
tions of the 
Entebbe 
Sports Club, 








istence, 
behind 
m Osquito- 
protected 
doors and 
windows. 


Outlying 
Places. 


Life at 
Kampala, 
the native 
capital of 
the Uganda 
Kingdom, 
twenty - one 
miles north 
of Entebbe, 
is much the 
same as at 
Entebbe, 
except that 
the official 
community 
is very 
a og oe 
These re- 








which pos- 
sesses three 
tennis- 
courts, two Badminton-courts, a cricket, 
hockey, and football ground. ‘Tennis is 
played every afternoon except on Sundays, 
when the religious-minded of the popula- 
tion, headed by His Excellency the 
Governor and his A.D.C., attend divine 
service, 

At about 6 p.m. the male population 
betake themselves to the Entebbe Club 
House for bridge, billiards, or a quiet 
chat; whilst the ladies adjourn to the 
Club reading-room, where they look up 
the newest fashions, select the latest 
novel, discuss the merits of the latest 


A social event. 


side on one 


Dorothea as a bridesmaid. small hill ; 


on other 
and separate hills are the headquarters 
and settlements of the Church Missionary 
Society, the Roman Catholic Missions, 
and the Mohammedans. For these hilly 
and religious reasons Kampala is often 
described to travellers as the “ New 
Jerusalem.” 

A wide and well-made road connects 
Kampala with Entebbe; the trade lake- 
port of Uganda is Luzira,some six miles 
from Kampala. ‘This port now possesses 
a pier, goods shed, telephone connections, 
and by this time probably a mono-rail 
and rickshaw service connecting it with 
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Kampala. All 
the trade, cara- 
van, and main 
traffic routes to 
the Uganda 
Protectorate out- 
stations and 
hinter lands 
branch off from 
Kampala. Asa 
matter of fact, 
once thetraveller 
leaves Kampala 
for any frontier 
post, he has 
crossed over the 
threshold of 
civilisation into 
Savagery. 
Travelling in 
these territories 
is usually on 
foot. Where the 
roads are good 
a bicycle can be 





Plagues and 
Parasites. 


Camping-sites 
have to be 
selected and 
cleared. To 
camp in or on 
any of the 
regular clearings 
of the old-time 
caravans is a 
proceeding 
which is some- 
times attended 
with most 
serious, OF, as 
in several in- 
stances, fatal 
results. In 
Uganda, as in 
all tropical 
areas, there are 
many insect 
pests. Amongst 





used. The life 
on “Safari” (the 
local word for 
any travelling, or expedition) cannot under 


all circumstances be described as pleasing. 
The tents and other necessities are made 
up in bundles or packed in special boxes 


not exceeding fifty pounds each. These 
are carried on the heads of native porters, 
who travel from twelve to fifteen miles per 
day. Ifa lady accompanies the ‘‘ Safari” 
she usually has a_ specially contrived 
chair or hammock, with a special gang 
of carriers. For obvious reasons this 
travelling is always done during the early 
and cool morning hours, between recog- 
nised camping-places. On reaching the 
camping place all hands assist in the 
pitching of the tents, etc. The personal 
servants arrange the beds, tables, etc., 
whilst the cook and his satellites go about 
the preparation of a hasty meal and the 
boiling of water for the very necessary 
bath. 

‘The wait at the open camping-places 
under the glare of a tropical sun is 
discomforting and very trying. On the 
other hand, it often happens while en 
route that a storm will drench the whole 
caravan, or a camping-ground is reached 
in pouring rain. I know of no more 
depressing experience than the waiting 
under a tree by the roadside, or the camp- 
ing in the rain, 


Two privileged members of the household. 





these, apart from 
the everywhere 
present Ano- 
pheles mosquito, the carrier of malarial 
fever, the Glossina palpalis, the carrier of 
the dreaded “sleeping sickness,” both 
flying insects, there is a species of bug 
known as the Spirillum Tick. ‘This bug 
frequents all old camping-grounds, the 
thatch of old rest-houses, the straw walls 
and roofs of porters’ huts—in fact, any 
place where it can obtain herbage in the 
vicinity of its human quarry. From the 
bite of this parasite a protracted illness 
sets in, sometimes attended with delirium, 
sometimes with partial blindness, some- 
times ending fatally. Recovery is slow, 
and attended with many relapses. It is 
said that there is no preventive against 
the particular fever conveyed from the 
infection transmitted by the Spirillum Bug. 
The only possible precautionary measure 
is to prevent being bitten. This we do as 
best we can, but the risk always remains. 
Out-station life is very dull; the 
station staff consisting generally of one 
or three Europeans, according to the im- 
portance of the post. Some out-stations 
are fairly healthy, others, especially those 
in the Nile Province, are the reverse. At 
most of these outposts of Empire the 
traveller is eagerly welcomed by the 
officials in charge, who see in him a 
connecting-link with the outer world, 
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The Voyage Out. 


Finally, let me say a word as to the 
route to be taken for people going out. 
To reach the territory known on most 
maps as Uganda, the latest paradise of 
the big-game hunter, it becomes neces- 
sary to travel by rail to Marseilles, take 
passage by foreign steamer to Mombasa, 
the seaport of British East Africa, and 
there take train on the Uganda Railway 
—which is really entirely in British East 
Africa—as far as Port Florence, in the 
Kavirondo Gulf, on the shores of the 
great lake Victoria Nyanza, From Port 
Florence the voyage is by water in one 
or other of the steamers connected with 
the Uganda Railway, which, after thirty- 
six hours’ steaming, lands the passenger 
on the Government pier at Entebbe, the 
official capital of the Uganda Protectorate, 
situated on a promontory at the end of 
the Entebbe peninsula. 

My first out-of-the-ordinary impressions 
connected with this trip began with 
the noise of the winches on_ board 
our steamer 
in the Suez 
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and arid Somali coastal portion of Africa, 
peopled by wild and treacherous natives, 
also Gardafui, the most north-easterly 
cape of the great African continent, 
and after several uneventful days of the 
usual mail steamer travelling, with the 
temperature going up hourly, the port 
of Kilindini hove in sight. After the 
monotony of the voyage the feathery 
palms and tropical undergrowth, with 
native villages and European bungalows 
peeping out here and there on a low- 
lying coast from a background of deep 
green, makes a most enchanting picture 
of tropical scenery. Kilindini Harbour 
is the port of Mombasa. ‘The arrange- 
ments for landing passengers, and the 
peculiarly knavish tricks of the Swahili 
boatmen and luggage-snatchers plying for 
hire between ship and shore, did not 
impress me over-favourably on the door- 
step of a new country, but I accepted 
them all as a portion of the primitive 
life of the African continent, although 
Kast Africa is certainly old enough to 
know better. 


Impres- 





Ca aa. 
Every ‘now 
and again, 
during the 
day and 
night, we 
had to tie 
upat regular 
stations to 
allow other 
vessels to 
pass; and 
it seemed 
during the 
one night 
we spent 
in passing 
that there 
were many 
never- 
ceasing 
winches just 
Over my 
head. After 
this came 
the Red 
Sea, with its 
many Bibli- 
cal associa- 
tions, then 





sions on 
Landing. 


Afte'r 
getting 
ashore and 
passing the 
customs at 
K ilindini, 
we went by 
a sort of 
trolley rail- 
way to 
Mombasa. 
This trolley 
is quite the 
engineering 
feat of 
Mombasa, 
and is 
greatly pat- 
ronised by 
the in- 
habitants, 
the most 
urgent 
reason 
being that 
it is Hob- 
son’schoice, 
either 








the bare 


A birthday dinner table, 


trolley or 
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to have a trolley is 
considered quite the thing amongst 
officials and others. In this hot climate 
a trolley: saves much chastening of the 
flesh by preventing undue exertion in 
the sun. From Kilindini Harbour to 
Mombasa is some two and a half miles. 
The road, on which also is the trolley 
line, is really a charming avenue flanked 
on either side by high tropical trees, 
amongst which are many mango-trees. 
Within the mile from Mombasa many 


walk ; anyhow, 
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which has seen many changes of masters, 
and is in addition many hundreds of 
years old, now boasts of hotels, ware- 
houses, stores, shops, public gardens, 
a railway terminus, an old fort some four 
hundred years old used asa prison, a really 
excellent club, where ladies are allowed 
in daily up to 7.30 p.m., and some most 
interesting relics of the ancient, Arab, 
Portuguese, and Swahili occupation in 
the shape of Mohammedan tombs, old- 
fashioned Moorish houses, narrow dirty 
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A mosquito-haunted house. 


bungalows and cottages appear amongst 
the trees by the roadside. ‘The trolley 
lines branch off from the main line to 
the front door of these bungalows and 
cottages ; it seems to you afterwards that 
the whole of the remaining European 
quarter of the town was so connected. ‘lhe 
two or three natives who act as the propel- 
ling power of each trolley—a light covered 
car built for four people—are most ex- 
pert as guides and pointsmen, not to 
mention that one and all are equally 
expert at extorting ‘“ baksheesh” from 
the new comer. Mombasa itself, a town 


streets, and native markets, where curios 
may be purchased at ruinous prices. 
Taking my stay in Uganda as a whole, 
in spite of the many ills, inconveniences 
and privations which had to be endured, 
I found much consolation in the many 
interesting pets with which one is able 
to surround oneself; the care of a 
garden in which one only had to plant 
a green branch to see it grow, the 
lovely roses for which Entebbe is famous 
all the year round, and the continual sur- 
prises of a country in which the up-to-date 
walks side by side with the Pre-Adamite. 
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J. H. Taylor. 
THE MAGIC SPELL OF GOLF. 
THE TONIC FOR MIND AND MUSCLE. 


BY J. 


why people play golf, but to suggest 

that any other reason than actual 
love for the game should be set forth as 
an inducement for people to begin to 
play seems very little short of treason to 
one who is already a golfer. As however 
it is only those who play golf that seem 
able to appreciate the fascination of it, 
it is obvious that some other method must 
be adopted to bring outsiders within the 


| SUPPOSE there are many reasons 


Open Champion 1894-95, 1900-09. 


H. TAYLOR.* 


magic spell. That there is a magic spell 
will scarcely be disputed by any one who is 
familiar with the wonderful progress the 
game has made, or who has seen the 
almost invariable conquest of all who have 
put themselves within its power. 


The Age of Over-wrought Nerves. 


How many a casual beginner have T seen 
speedily develop into a most zealous lover 
French Champion 1908-09. 


Copyright 1909 by J. H Taylor. 
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of the game! I remember in particular 
a certain gentleman who had suffered 
such a severe loss that nothing seemed 
to be of any interest to him and life was 
almost a burden, coming into a club- 
maker’s shop and asking for one or two 
clubs and some balls, as he wanted to 
try knocking the ball about a little. He 
had been advised by some friends to take 
up golf; he made it quite clear to the 
shopkeeper that he would not need more 
than one or two, as he did not suppose any- 
thing would come of it. Well, from that 
time on he did very little else but play golf. 

One cannot travel far in these days 
of extensive advertising without being re- 
minded of the fact that we are living in 
an age of over-wrought nerves, for the 
relief of which one specific after another 
claims to be invaluable. ‘That our minds 
and bodies are constantly in need of 
toning up we are all ready to admit, but 
when I say that golf is the tonic par ex- 
cellence for mind as well as muscle there 
will be some who doubt whether I can 
prove my case. 


The Man of Business. 


Take the business man, struggling day 
by day with perplexing problems—trying 
to decide the best plan of campaign when 
the pros and cons of either side are so 
evenly balanced that there seems nothing 
to choose between them, striving to avert 
this disaster or overcome that difficulty ; 
holding on when everything seems to be 
going wrong, and harassed withal by the 
thousand-and-one petty worries every 
business man is subject to, until, with 
nerves strained almost to breaking-point, 
he becomes possessed with an uncon- 
trollable longing to get out and away, he 
cares not whither, so long as it’s away from 
business. Can one conceive of anything 
more refreshing and beneficial under 
such condition as these, than a visit to 
the nearest golf course and a friendly 
match with some congenial member of 
the club? Fora while he will forget that 
he has an office, the tension of the nerves 
will be relieved, and by the time the end 
of the round is reached he will be able to 
think more clearly and decide with better 
effect the right course to take in the 
weighty matters he has to deal with. 

Even the man who is blasé has a far 
better chance of regaining his lost interest 
on the golf course than in any other way 
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that I know of. The whole surroundings 
of the golf links are delightfully in- 
vigorating and intensely natural, with 
nothing of the artificial in their produc- 
tion. The essentials necessary for the 
maintaining of a healthy body, and 
consequently a healthy mind, are sun- 
shine, fresh air, pleasant surroundings, 
and exercise. 


The Sun, the Scenery, and the 


Exercise. 


Golf courses are laid out in all kinds of 
places, but usually on the highest available 
land, and quite frequently close to the 
sea, where one gets the air as free from 
taint as possible. In any case, the fact 
that so much ground is needed for a golf 
course gives one at least a large space to 
breathe in. The sun does not always 
shine even on a golf course I know full 
well, but we get our fair share of what is 
going, and when on a summer's day the 
heat is tempered by a cool breeze from 
the ocean, it makes one feel that life after 
all is really worth living. The golfer is 
not supposed to be much interested in 
scenery, but even so, the mere fact that 
the beautiful is all around him must add 
to his tranquillity of mind and tempera- 
ment, even though he may seemingly 
ignore it. Every time a golfer goes round 
an average-length golf course he walks at 
least four miles, in addition to which he 
swings his club a. great many times, 
thereby bringing into play all the muscles 
of his body. For the average man to 
walk four miles in the ordinary course of 
business, or even for the walk’s sake, 
would seem quite a hardship, and at the 
end he would be very much fatigued ; but 
the fascination of golf is such that even 
an old man can walk this distance without 
becoming at all unduly tired. It is surely 
the secret of successful exercising, even 
when the mind is bent on the attainment 
of some object which brings into play all 
the muscles of the body in such an easy 
and pleasant manner, that, in spite of the 
expenditure of a great deal of effort, there 
is no accompanying weariness or exhaus- 
tion. 


The Old-age Cure. 


To stand in a bedroom or gymnasium 
and exercise for any length of time with 
Indian clubs or dumb-bells, or any of 
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the other paraphernalia generally used for 
such purposes, requires a lot of will 
power, and the mind having to be 
exercised to keep the body at its work, a 
great amount of energy is used up, and 
fatigue sets in very speedily. Exercise is 
beneficial, fatigue is injurious ; it therefore 
follows that the greatest benefit must be 
derived from exercise taken under such 
pleasant circumstances that the only 
hardship about it is having to stop. I 
have read that in India the machinery in 
large workshops is sometimes operated on 
the treadmill system by a number of men 
hired for the purpose. Sir Samuel Baker 
says he tried it for the fun of the thing, but 
was unable to persist for more than ten 
minutes, thougli he was pretty sure that in 
his Ceylonese mountain camp the excite- 
ment of a boar chase often enabled him to 
exert the amount of muscular effort with- 
out any conscious trace of fatigue. It has 
been said that it is possible to walk away 
from a great many diseases, and, if this be 
so, then the ideal place for doing it is on 
the golf links. It does not matter whether 
you are young or old, as golf can be 
enjoyed equally by all kinds of people in 
all the varying stages of life. While the 
majority of games make such excessive de- 
mands on our strength that after we reach 
a certain age it is impossible to play them, 
golf can always be indulged in by a player 
so long as he is able to walk. It is a 
common sight on the links to see old men 
whom one would almost think were past 
walking at all, playing their one or two 
rounds a day, and I venture to say that it 
is only the beneficial influence of the golf 
course that enables them to get about as 
they do. 


The Joys of the Golfer. 


I cannot believe that it would be 
possible for a man, finding himself on an 
average seaside course, on some bright 
summer morning with the air thrilling 
with the perfume of wild thyme about 
which the bees are lazily humming, and 
feeling the spring of the greensward 
under his feet, not to experience some 
glow of new life. The story of a golfer 
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being annoyed by the singing of a lark 
has been well circulated and seems to be 
long-lived, but surely it was started with 
malicious intention, and conveys a very 
distorted impression of the golfer. We all 
know the game demands the undivided 
attention of the player, and he is none 
the less affected, if only in a subcon- 
scious manner, by the conditions which 
surround him, and though he may be 
short of something to blame for a missed 
putt, he will be in hard case if he cannot 
light on something nearer the earth and 
less agreeable than the song of a lark. 
It would be difficult to estimate the 
amount of good derived by the citizen 
of a town where there has been provided 
municipal links, on which, by the pay- 
ment of a small fee, a round of golf may 
be enjoyed by any who feels so_in- 
clined. After a busy day in the office 
or store, or any place of confinement, 
what a boon it is to be able to spend 
two or three hours in the evening on the 
links ! 


Every Town should have its Links. 


The pity is that more of these. are not 
provided by the governing bodies of 
our cities, so that people o. cannot 
afford to belong to a golf club might still 
be able to get a game. That links of this 
kind are appreciated is proved by the 
number of players who avail themselves 
of the opportunity when it is afforded. A 
most notable instance is the Braids Hills 
Course, Edinburgh, where any one can 
play on the payment of twopence per 
round, and where many thousands of 
people do play in a year. 

For some time past I have been assist- 
ing the London County Council in plan- 
ning and making a links at Hainault 
Forest, which will be somewhat of the 
nature of the Braids Hills Course. Surely 
it is a healthy sign when the governing 
body of the largest city in the world, 
having already one link of this kind, 
think it worth while to lay out a second ; 
and I feel sure this example might be 
followed with very happy results by many 
other cities. 








Feeding young pheasants in a wood. 
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In full plumage in December. 


Beautiful specimens shot by the Prince of Wales at Lord Llangattock’s seat in Monmouth. 


which I much fear will be almost 
the first to be affected by Mr. 
Lloyd-George’s Budget—if ever it passes 


Av mticn 1 the sports of the nation 


—will be shooting. Already one finds 
that in regard to grouse moors, those which 
in years past let readily—thereby insuring 
their lessors a welcome addition to their 
attenuated incomes—are now becoming 
harder and harder to let. “ Why is it?” 
you ask. “Surely there must be plenty 
of men with incomes sufficient to enable 
them to rent moors, even if rents vary 
from £200 to £2,000 for the season?” 
To-day we are living in a state of great 
uncertainty and anxiety. Most people’s 
Incomes are less than they were, and will 
be less still in the near future; trade is 
generally bad ; investments bring in but 
little ; everything is down; and, to give 
the finishing touch, we have a Socialistic 
Government in power intent on mischief. 
hey appear to be aiming at every one 
who is possessed, or seems to be possessed, 
in any way of this world’s goods, with the 


result that noblemen and country gentle- 
men of moderate means will be hardly 
hit, and unable to keep up in the same 
style those sports which they, and genera- 
tions of their ancestors before them, have 
indulged in, greatly to the working man’s 
advantage. Now these very sports, which 
Socialists would have the ignorant believe 
to be merely selfish luxuries of the bloated 
aristocrats which ought to be severely 
taxed out of existence, are in reality a source 
of income—aye, very livelihood—to tens of 
thousands of poor people both in towns and 
rural districts. Without these—shooting 
and hunting, for instance—there would be 
many who would, metaphorically speaking, 
have to put up their shutters to-morrow. 
Bankruptcy would stare thousands in the 
face, while in nearly every county in the 
kingdom numberless youngsters would be 
crying for their daily bread. 

I cannot give statistics of the numbers 
of people whose entire living is dependent 
on sport, neither can I enter here into 
the various phases of sport which will be 
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Lloyd-Georgically affected if his precious 
Bill becomes law. I will, however, re- 
strict myself to one subject—and to one 
branch alone of that 
viz. pheasant - shooting. 
By giving a brief de- 
scription of the pheasant 
from the egg period down 
to the time it behoves a 
guest to dole out his gold 
as backsheesh to the 
keepers at the termina- 
tion of. a shoot, readers 
may perhaps gather how 
much there is to be said 
in favour of encouraging sport rather 
than in reducing it to almost vanishing 
point. This, however, is only one of 
several sports which must inevitably suffer ; 
and bitter indeed will the awakening be 
to those whose very existences, as I point 
out, are dependent on sport in some form 
or other when they find the one thing 
on which they could rely and which kept 
them going, their children from starva- 
tion, and themselves from the Union, no 
longer exists. People have yet to learn 
there are two sides to Socialism; and 
though the upper and educated classes 
can undoubtedly be made to suffer, still 
the lower and more ignorant classes must 
suffer with them too, and to a far greater 
extent, if they in what I must call their 
wrong-headedness insist on killing the 
very goose which all along has supplied 
them 


The pheasant's egg. 
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and conjure in his mind how much money 
must there be circulated amongst farmers, 
tradesmen, servants, tenants, and labourers 
in this one branch of 
sport. 

In the days of our 
grandfathers, #.e. towards 
the close of the eigh- 
teenth century, shooting 
was the sport of but few, 
at any rate in comparison 
with those who take part 
in it to-day. From those 
early days when, through 
the gradual evolution of 
the gun, when makers began to study 
the question of improvement in the dis- 
charge, game-shooting as a national sport 
may be said to date. Prior to this guns 
were cumbrous and heavy and of the 
single-barrel type. The discharge was 
created by flints, and other clumsy con- 
trivances, and were of a very uncertain 
nature in their operation. It was cus- 
tomary then to shoot only at game when 
stationary, as nobody dreamt of shooting 
at moving objects, and in fact it was 
practically an impossibility to do so with 
the fowling-pieces then in vogue. But as 
the nineteenth century dawned, there 
came with it a gunsmith, one Joe Manton, 
who revolutionised gunmaking. Guns 
were then built with which game could 
be shot whilst moving, and as the merits 
of his lead in this direction caught on, so 
did the 
increase 
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light to 
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ject of 
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let us 
follow 
his brief 
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career: 
let us see how he is bred and reared ; let 
us count the cost of bringing him to full 
age, and, doing this, let the reader try 


dust hatched. 


then in- 
creased 
the stocks to a surprising extent. In 
early days partridges were far in excess 
of pheasants, as old-game books go to 
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show; but as owners of estates settled 
down after the Crimea, they began seri- 
ously to study the preservation of the 
pheasant, with the result that this 
beautiful bird is more in evidence to- 
day than any other kind of game. By 
now the rearing of pheasants has reached 
a fine art; and but for the fact that the 
breeding of them by the methods adopted 
has been in force for so many years, I 
fully believe that the species would long 
ago have become extinct, had they alone 
been left to breed wild. 

For many years there have been those 
who have lifted up their voice against 
what they are pleased to term ‘“‘the 


butchery of murdering tame pheasants.” 
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by November ; and he who can point out 
which is which as they come flying 100 
feet in the air overhead at sixty miles an 
hour, is a very remarkable man. The 
only wonder to my mind is that this ex- 
traordinary idea of pheasants being like 
domestic fowls has existed so long. But 
it would give me much pleasure to witness 
the performance of these scoffers, and to 
count their hits and misses in a day’s 
pheasant shoot of entirely hand-reared 
birds. 

There are various ways of setting to 
work in starting one’s stock of birds 
each season. Perhaps the most ordinary 
way is to catch up so many hen pheasants 
after the coverts have been shot through— 














A typical country house. 


Here the shooting party will stay for a three days’ shoot. 


Probable bag 


for three days, two thousand pheasants. 


I fear I cannot agree with these good tolk, 
who obviously are inexperienced game- 
shooters. A pheasant is never a tame 
bird ; nothing can make it so ; it is not its 
nature to be so. Very young pheasants 
are, like all young creatures who are hand- 
fed, as tame as young chickens. But as 
weeks pass on, and certainly before they 
are three or four weeks old, they will seek 
cover the moment a stranger appears, 
They of course know their feeder, but he 
must be careful, for pheasants will notice 
even a change in his coat, and a hundred 
other little insignificant things, and are 
immediately alarmed. But tame, never ; 
and the older they get the wilder they be- 
come as their nature asserts itself. I will 
challenge any one, experienced or other- 
wise, to tell the difference between a purely 
wild-bred bird and a so-called tame one, 


say twice—and put them into confinement 
in enclosed wire pens. 

At the close of the shooting-season, 
at the end of January, the keepers catch 
up a certain number of cocks, and 
these they place with the hens, putting 
one cock with each six hens. As the 
hens begin to lay their eggs in these 
pens, in which are usually placed some 
loose branches for cover, the eggs are 
collected and put on one side ; the object 
of this being, that later on they will be 
put under domestic hens for hatching. 
Pheasants commence laying in April ;and 
May, and will go on laying until they 
have laid twenty.to thirty eggs. As they 
finish laying, they are given back their 
liberty in the woods. ‘This is one way 
of securing eggs. Another way is for 
the keepers to scour the woods for 
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Pheasants on a winter's merning In front of a country house. 


These come here each morning for food which is thrown to them. 
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pheasants’ nests, and to secure their eggs 
for domestic hens to hatch out. The 
reason for all this is, pheasants are 
notoriously careless mothers; they will 
neglect their chicks, and wander away, 
quite regardless of their infants’ inability 
to keep up with them. Then, too, cock 
pheasants are useless as parents, and 
totally unlike a cock partridge, who takes 
his share of mothering, and will mother 
the brood altogether in the most un- 
selfish manner if the mother dies or is 
killed by a fox. Again, young birds 
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requires te make up his stock, for it 
must be remembered that nowadays an 
owner, as a rule, decides as to how 
many birds he shall have in his woods 
to shoot. It may be roo, it may be 
10,000: it is merely a question of what 
the ground and woods will hold, and 
how much he is prepared to spend. 


Now, if he decides that he will have, say, 
3,000 pheasants to shoot, and he finds 
his own hen pheasants will not provide 
him with enough eggs to produce such a 
stock—for a keeper is remarkably lucky 











Firm friends. 


bred and reared wild in woods are open 
to attack from vermin ; they have to face 
storms and wet and sodden _ ground, 
and their lives are easily forfeited. 
Therefore it is much better to put the 
eggs under domestic fowls, and to feed 
them regularly and well by hand, until 
such time as they are ready to be put 
into the woods, when they can perch 
in the trees, safe from attack by rats and 
stoats. 

There is another way by which an 
owner can get the number of eggs he 


The host and his shooting-pony. 


if he can hatch out and bring up 80 
per cent. of his birds—then it is open to 
an owner to buy such eggs as he may 
want, 

In this respect game-farms come in 
very useful, and eggs can be bought at 
44 45. per 100, in May, cheapening as 
time goes on—for early-hatched birds 
are a great desideratum. Having got the 
eggs one wants, and purchased from 
farms and cottages domestic hens suff- 
cient to cover all the eggs, the eggs are 
placed under them in long lines of hatch- 
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The executioners. 
The meet at the Keeper's Lodge. A shooting party in November starting to shoot. Some well-known shots. 


ing-boxes with lids. These hens are 
purchased, as a rule, at 2s. 6d. to 35. 
each, and farmers and cottagers are glad 
to sell them, and repurchase them at Is. 
or 1s. 6d. when the keepers have done 
with them. 


As soon as the youngsters begin to 
hatch out, the keepers’ work commences 
in real earnest. Anxiety night and day 
is ever with them, lest the weather or 
disease should then take the birds off. Five 
times a day, at first, has food to be given 














‘From work to refreshment.” 
Lunching in comfort in a tent. 
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to the chicks, which has been most care- 
fully cooked and prepared, and these 
meals go on gradually decreasing in 
number as they grow older. ‘There is 


market. Thus it is that . game-dealers 
get the profit, whilst the public are able 
to purchase for their consumption these 
costly birds at the price of an ordinary 

















Instruments of execution: keepers and loaders. 


an old hackneyed saying regarding 
pheasant-shooting, ‘‘Up gets a guinea, 
bang goes tuppence, and down comes 
half-a-crown.” Though this may be a 
slight exaggeration, still the cost of feed- 
ing pheasants is considerable. Presum- 
ing it costs 4s. per head, thus a head of 
3,000 pheasants would cost an owner 
£600 to rear. Add to this wages, and 
keepers’ clothes, rent of keepers’ houses, 
domestic hens, coops and boxes, wiring, 
fuel, and a hundred other items which 
are inseparable from the rearing of 
pheasants. These, in addition to the pur- 
chase of pheasants’ food and eggs, will 
bring the cost of pheasants up to—if not 
a guinea—at any rate something well 
over 10s. a bird. Here there are im- 
mense sums of money circulated, for one 
knows of the hundreds of owners through- 
out the kingdom who year by year ex- 
pend a considerable portion of their 
incomes in stocking their preserves. But 
what the amount comes to spread over 
the kingdom I cannot say, though it must 
be hundreds of thousands of pounds. 
And who reaps the benefit? Certainly 
not the owner, for whilst he expends 
say ros. per bird he would only get per- 
haps 2s. to 2s. 6a. if he sells in the 





chicken. True, he gets his sport, and he 
gives pleasure to his friends; and here 
again this means entertaining largely 
during the season, which entails consider- 
able expense. ‘Thus again, local trades- 
men benefit, brewers, butchers, grocers, 
green-grocers, fishmongers, bakers, and so 
on, for they all get a substantial pull 
out of establishments of this sort. Do 
away with shooting, and you do away 
with a considerable amount of hospitality, 
and hospitality obviously spells profit to a 
heap of struggling people. 

Now let us imagine what takes place 
when November commences, and when 
country gentlemen are about to shoot 
their coverts. ‘Though pheasant-shooting 
nominally opens on October 1, still, very 
few coverts are touched until frost has 
brought off the leaf and killed down 
undergrowth. It is impossible to beat 
coverts properly whilst the summer foliage 
is still on, and it is equally impossible to 
see to shoot through trees thick with 
leaf. Further, pheasants are older and 
stronger on the wing by then, and fly 
better, giving far more sporting shots. 
Therefore it is only on outsides and 
boundaries of shoots that pheasants are 
shot every October, which might other- 























wise stray away and be lost altogether. 
November, then, having arrived, pheasant- 
shooting becomes general everywhere ; 
parties are invited, and good shots have 
probably been booked six months pre- 
viously to ensure getting them. Let us 
suppose a party of eight “guns” are 
asked to stay for a three days’ shoot, and 
with them are asked their wives.’ Each 
one of these eight “guns” is coming 
each with two guns apiece, and from five 
hundred to a thousand cartridges. The 
guns have no doubt cost at least one 
hundred and twenty guineas the pair, 
while the cartridges cost from ten to 
twelve shillings per hundred. Here again 
is a great industry, the gun and cartridge 
trade, which employs thousands of skilled 
mechanics, women and boys. This trade 
must suffer severely if this so-called 
“Working Man’s Budget” passes. Pro- 
bably each shooting guest will bring a 
servant to valet and load, whilst the wife 
has ber maid. In cases where guests 
intend to motor down, there is then in 
addition the chauffeur to be put up and 
fed. Here there are eight male and 
eight female guests, eight valets, eight 
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wife, and two servants. I mention all 
this to show how shooting circulates 
money in every direction, and who 
benefits by it. Arrived at the country 
house, after tipping their way down from 
start to finish—the only thing to do 
on arrival is to prepare for dinner, and 
talk over the prospects of sport. The 
ladies doubtless will later appear in 
“frocks,” which have cost a considerable 
amount, and thereby helped to keep 
many a starving sempstress and home 
together. Money still circulating. The 
dinner is, without doubt, excellent, and 
the wines of the best—but ail has to be 
bought and paid for ; and thus others are 
benefited handsomely through these rare 
luxuries, 

Bridge, as a rule, follows after dinner ; 
but I fear I cannot bring in the winnings 
and losses of guests to my argument, 
though I may still refer to the card- 
making industry and bridge markers and 
pencils. These all give employment to 
hundreds in the making. Next morning 
finds the party at the covert side, and 
here they find perhaps from thirty to 
sixty or more beaters and stops—men 

















Loading up the game-cart. 


lady’s-maids, total thirty-two, to provide 
for by the host, besides his own family 
and establishment. Each guest has 
probably used a cab or cabs to the 
station, and paid railway fares for himself, 





and boys. It is the duty of these to beat 
out the game in the covert, so that it 
passes over the heads of the gunners, 
and thus affords the sport for which so 
heavy a price is being paid. These men 
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will be paid three shillings per day, with 
meat, bread-and-cheese and beer for lunch. 
Boy stops get one shilling a day and 
lunch. Their duty is to stand in certain 
spots to prevent birds running and stealing 
away instead of getting up and flying over 
the guns. I cannot follow the various 
beats of the day, for there may be seven 
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markets are filled, while several thousand 
cartridges are fired, to the profit of the 
makers and their employees. On the last 
day, at the close, tipping time arrives ; and 
here sums of anything between one pound 
and five pounds, from each gun, according 
to the size of the bag, finds its way to 
the keepers’ pockets. If a guest has not 
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or eight, and no two coverts or shoots are 
alike. ‘The bag may amount to from two 
hundred to two thousand pheasants alone 
in the day. The day’s sport is over by 
four, having commenced at half-past ten, 
in which time the beaters have earned, 
in a way they thoroughly enjoy, their pay 
and perhaps also a rabbit apiece. For 
three days this goes on, during which 
time many hundred birds are killed. ‘The 


The expenses of a guest. 


brought his own loader, and a local man 
performs the duty, his fee is five shillings 
per day, which the guest pays. The fol- 
lowing day the party breaks up, but there 
is more backsheesh yet to hand out. 
The portly butler, who expresses a hope 
that one is well and later on fills our 
glass with his master’s port, will allow 
his dignity to condescend to accept a 
sovereign at least, whilst footmen or valets 
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Where the art: of loading comes in, 
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may get from ten shillings to a sovereign money, money, money, nothing but money 
apiece. Housemaids are also to be re- from start to finish, and every penny of it 
warded, as well as chauffeurs, coachmen, goes to help keep the farmers, tradesmen, 































What a host has to find. 


and grooms, and it would seem that every and working classes. But if these owners 
one, bar the cook, kitchenmaid, and still- of estates and their friends are to be 
room-maid, who do the real hard work, impoverished by unjust Budgets, what is 
gets something—though why they should _ the first thing they will be forced to do? 
be left out in this wholesale custom of Why, obviously, see where economies can 
giving largesse is a mystery to me. be effected ; and the first thing they will 

I think I have shown, even in a small do will be to reduce their shooting-bills 

















Cooked. 


way, what pheasant-shooting, and all and expenses. The tradesmen and work- 
connected with it, means towards helping ing classes cannot or will not yet see 
to circulate coin of the realm. It is that when these economies come about, 














and that the money they used to earn 
by selling supplies for country-house 
hospitality, or for beating, is no longer 
forthcoming, they will have only them- 
selves to thank for it. They will one 
day realise this—when it is too late, 
when the money is gone and the country- 
house perforce shut up. They will realise 
it bitterly when cold weather, sickness 
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and hard times and sorrow come upon 
them, when no warm blankets, or coals, 
or good cheer are forthcoming as they used 
so readily to be. And then they will wish 
they had been true and loyal, as were their 
fathers before them, to their squire and 
employer, who, they will then recognise, 
were, after all, and had always been, the 
best, most generous, and dependable friend. 





TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


r | YHERE is splendour in the city, 
And there’s dust, and grime, and din, 


There is honest labour toiling, 


There are idleness and sin; 


And our minds are in the city 


Where the swift thought-arrows fly, 


Striving restlessly in passion, 


Once to hit the mark—and die. 


There is splendour in the country, 


When the golden beeches spread 


Their broad tesserz of glory 


Like mosaic overhead ; 


And our hearts are in the country, 


Where the perfumed breezes play, 


Till they wait, beneath the yew-trees, 


For the Breaking of the Day. 





MarGARET R. M. Bone. 
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JT N a certain land where water runs 
| down hill and geese go barefoot, 

there once lived a youth named 
Fritz and a maiden named Elsa, who had 
been betrothed almost from childhood 
and whose wedding-day had been set, 
when, suddenly, like lightning from a 
clear sky, a violent quarrel arose between 
their two fathers, and the match was 
broken off. If you wish to know what 
the quarrel was about, how it began, and 
how it ended, then listen to the following 
story. 

The king of that country was a good 
man, who tried to do right in everything, 
and who aimed above all to be just. 
From times long past it had been the 
custom in the kingdom for the sovereign 
himself to settle all disputes that might 
be brought before him, but having heard 
from a traveller of the practice, known as 
trial by jury, becoming common else- 
where, the King resolved to introduce it 
into his own dominions. Accordingly he 
called together twelve honest burghers 
and instructed them thus : 

“Whoever comes hither with a griev- 
ance,” said he, “you are to listen care- 
fully to what he has to say, and then, 
through the chief among you, who shall 
he called the Foreman, you are to decide 
upon a proper and just verdict. But one 
thing I charge you to remember carefully, 
which is, do not decide hastily. Do you 
understand ? ” 

“We do, sire!” cried the twelve jury- 
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men in a chorus ; and then they swelled 
out their chests and grew red in the face 
with importance at the great trust that 
was to be confided to them by their 
august ruler. 

As the hour for the daily hearings drew 
on there entered the audience hall two 
farmers of respectable appearance, but 
wearing as sour an aspect as if they had 
been drinking vinegar, while behind them 
walked a handsome youth and a comely 
maiden, he of sad and subdued mien, 
she drenched in tears. On being ques- 
tioned by the King, the two men 
glowered at each other and said nothing ; 
whereupon, after a moment’s hesitation, 
the youth came forward and said sorrow- 
fully : 

‘** May it please your Majesty, my name 
is Fritz, and I was to have wed this 
maiden, Elsa, on the morrow, but our 
parents have forbidden the match.” 

“And we are very unhappy, your 
Majesty, for we love each other dearly,” 
added the damsel, bursting into sobs as 
she spoke. 

“What is the meaning of this?” de- 
manded the King, looking severely at the 
sullen and silent elders. 

For a moment he got no response; 
then the less glum of the twain advanced 
and said slowly: 

‘Sire, my name is Tristram, and I am 
the father of this maid. I have refused 
my consent to her marriage with the 
youth because Caspar, his father, here, 






























has grossly injured me. Twas scarcely 
an hour ago that he struck me across the 
face with the butt of his whip; and you 
may see for yourself whether he has a 
light hand.” ‘Thus speaking, he lifted 
his hat, which he had been wearing 
drawn over upon one side of his head, 
and showed a great red wheal on the upper 
part of his cheek. 

At once there was a groan of pity and 
great excitement among the jurors, and 
almost immediately the foreman, as if he 
had been a jumping-jack, sprang up, 
crying indignantly and at the top of his 
lungs : 

“May it please your Majesty, he who 
has done this grievous thing to the 
worthy ‘Tristram should be punished 
severely. We have considered the case, 
and such is our unanimous opinion.” 

“Wait! wait!” exclaimed the King, 
hardly able to suppress a smile at such a 
headlong method of procedure on the 
part of his zealous assistants; “it would 
be the rankest injustice to condemn a 
man unheard. Let us first listen to what 
the accused has to say. Speak, Caspar.” 

“ May it please your Majesty,” began 
Caspar, “I admit having struck my 
neighbour ‘l'ristram Z 

“He admits it, he admits it, sire, you 
see!” triumphantly exclaimed the fore- 
man, popping up again; but the King, 
silencing him with a frown, motioned for 
the farmer to continue. 

“Still I merely repaid what he gave 
me,” Caspar went on, “for he struck me 
first.” Then, pulling up his loose sleeve, 
he exposed to view a badly discoloured 
bruise on his arm. 

“May it please your Majesty,” the 
foreman burst out, “‘this is quite another 
story. In our opinion the man ‘Tristram 
is guilty of grave misdoing and should be 
punished with——” 

“Not so fast, not so fast, my good 
friend,” interposed the King; ‘“‘let us 
get a little more light on this matter 
before pronouncing judgment. Tell us, 
Tristram, why you inflicted so cruel a 
hurt upon Caspar.” 

“Sire, I did it in trying to hinder him 
from making off with my cow,” was 
lristram’s reply. 

“Oh, that is, indeed, another story,” 
muttered the foreman, and, getting upon 
his feet in a trice, he bawled out: “ May 
it please your Majesty, we find the man 
Caspar guilty of theft, and r 
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** Not quite yet,” interrupted the King ; 
“we must first give Caspar a chance to 
explain his act. Caspar, why were you 
running away with Tristram’s cow?” 

“T was leading away a cow,” admitted 
Caspar, “ but it was my own; it had been 
given me by Tristram.” 

“Your Majesty, that is quite another 
story,” cried the eager foreman, “and 
therefore Tristram should be——” But 
ere he could say more the King silenced 
him with a gesture, and bade Tristram 
explain. 

“Tt is true enough,” quoth the latter, 
“that I gave him the cow, but it was 
in exchange for a golden candlestick, that 
he agreed to send to me before sunset 
last night—and which he failed of doing.” 

“In that case, your Majesty,” exclaimed 
the foreman, “ we find—-—-” 

“ Wait !” commanded the King, begin- 
ning to lose patience with the too hasty 
jurymen and their irrepressible leader. 
“Can’t you wait till you have heard all 
there is to hear?” 

“ We thought we had heard it all,” said 
the somewhat abashed foreman, dropping 
back into his seat, his face red now from 
another cause than pride. 

“Now why did you break your promise 
to send the candlestick to Tristram ?” the 
King demanded of Caspar. 

“If your Majesty pleases,” answered 
Caspar respectfully, ‘I did not break my 
promise. I was very busy yesterday, so 
that I could not carry it myself, but I sent 
it early in the morning by the parson’s 
clerk, who was going by, and who told me 
he could take it as well as not.” 

‘““He didn’t give it to me; he never 
gave it me at all!” cried Tristram, who 
evidently did not believe what his neigh- 
bour was saying. “ What’s more, I dare 
swear it is in your house now, and has 
been there all the time.” 

“Tt is not!” protested Caspar, his 
ruffled temper becoming still more so. 

“T say it is!” asserted Tristram angrily ; 
and, forgetting the respect due to the 
royal presence, the twain fell to contra- 
dicting each other with growing heat. 

“Your Majesty, your Majesty,” broke 
in the foreman presently, “the parson’s 
clerk is a thief beyond peradventure, and 
he should be arrested and punished for his 
villainy at once.” 

‘“‘ No,” corrected the King ; “ he should 
rather be sent for and invited to explain. 
Let the parson’s clerk be summoned,” 
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The captain of the palace guard sent 
some one to find the clerk, who, it turned 
out, had been abed all day in a pitiable 
condition. However, he managed to get 
up and drag himself before the King, to 
whom he told a lamentable story. 

“May it please your Majesty,” he said, 
“TI received the golden candlestick from 
Caspar’s hands, and was carrying it to 
Tristram, when, in passing through a dense 
wood, I was set upon by robbers, who 
beat me unmercifully, took away the 
golden candlestick, and ran off, leaving me 
more than half dead, so that it was only 
after some hours that I was able to crawl 
home.” 

‘**Your gracious Majesty,” burst forth the 
leader of the jury, who now felt sure of 
his ground, “it is very plain to be seen 
that these rascally robbers are the guilty 
ones. ‘They should be arrested immedi- 
ately, and punished with the utmost 
severity. Such is our unanimous opinion.” 

“I think you may be right for once,” 
returned the King drily. “Let the 
constable be directed to take them into 
custody.” 

One of the palace guards went out to 
fetch the constable, with whom he returned 
shortly. 

‘“* May it please your Majesty,” said the 
constable, when he had heard the King’s 
orders, “the robbers whom you wish me 
to arrest have already been taken, and are 
now securely locked up.” 

“Where, then, is the golden candle- 
stick which they had in their wrongful 
possession ?” queried the King. 

“Oh, most gracious and merciful 
sovereign,” answered the constable, fall- 
ing upon his knees, ‘‘ it was very late last 
night when the robbers were captured, and 
I took home the candlestick—which I 
recognised as Caspar’s—and gave it for 
safe keeping to my wife’s mother, who is a 
very prudent, cautious person. 1 intendéd 
to send it to its proper owner this morn- 
ing, but—but——” 

‘“‘ Well,” questioned the King, when he 
stopped, stammeringly, ‘‘ why didn’t 
you ?” 

“Your good, gracious Majesty, I don’t 
—I don’t know,” confessed the constable, 
in sorry confusion. ‘You must know, 
sire, that my wife’s mother is the most 
discreet woman in the kingdom, and she 
ut it very, very carefully away in a secure 
hiding-place. Unfortunately she also has 
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a treacherous memory, so that this 
morning she could not recall where that 
safe and secure spot was.” 

“So! Well, the candlestick must be 
found, even if your house is pulled apart 
till not one stone is left upon another,” 
severely declared the King, who blamed 
the constable for having allowed a robbery 
to be committed in the first place, and 
therefore considered him as the author of 
all the trouble. 

The constable was about to depart in 
sore disgrace to demolish his home if 
need be, when his little son came running 
into the audience chamber with the news 
that the missing candlestick had been 
found. 

“Then why did you not bring it here ?” 
asked his father. 

“My mother thought best to send it 
back where it belongs, to neighbour 
Caspar,” explained the boy. “I myself 
took it, therefore, and gave it into Caspar’s 
wife’s own hands.” 

“So the golden candlestick is in your 
house, Caspar, just as I said it was,” 
exclaimed ‘Tristram. 

**T think Caspar will acknowledge that 
without much pressing,” said the King, 
smiling. 

“Not so, your Majesty,” retorted 
Caspar; “the candlestick is not in my 
house, for here comes my wife with it in 
her hand.” 

Everybody else turned to look. Sure 
enough, Caspar’s wife had entered the 
hall, bearing the golden candlestick which 
had been the cause of the quarrel. 
Caspar took it from her and handed it 
over to ‘Tristram, saying, in a much 
pleasanter tone than any he had used 
hitherto : 

“Neighbour, I have the cow, you have 
the candlestick.” 

“And consequently there is nothing to 
prevent your two children from having 
each other,” added the King, joining the 
hands of Fritz and Elsa, who were now 
all smiles at the happy reconciliation of 
their parents. 

Thus the affair was comfortably settled 
without any help from—and in spite of 
the hindrance of—the too impulsive jury, 
who, we may hope, profited by the lesson 
they had received, and in future never 
jumped to hasty conclusions, but always 
waited to hear both sides of a story before 
making a decision, 
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BEING A DIARY, SENTIMENTAL AND OTHERWISE. 


AVING left the Directoire style 
H behind us, we have not marched 
- forward to later modes, but have 
harked back to Classical times for our tunic 
dresses, or sought inspiration from the 
Middle Ages, so much so that a very favourite 
style is known as “Moyen Age” at the 
smart dressmakers’. 

This is not exactly copied, but adapted 
from the costumes worn by ladies of the 
period, as may be seen in a _ portrait of 
Philippa, wife of Edward III. in which 
the bodice of the dress is in one with the 
closely fitting skirt as far as the knee, some- 
thing on the lines of the cuirass. Below 
this, we take the matter into our own hands, 
and the rest of the skirt is pleated, gathered 
or draped as the designer wills. 


Cyrano. 


I came across a fascinating model of this 
kind in which the dress was of a new fabric 
called Cyrano, a delightful mixture of wool 
and silk, resembling créfe de Chine, but 
more substantial, and which adds to its 
comeliness the practical quality of being 
washable. The model alluded to was in 
a ripe apricot shade of Cyrano, and was a 
mass of fine hand-tucking and insertions of 
hand-crochet, dyed to the material. A 
spray of flowers, embroidered in slightly 
darker silk, was brought across the front of 
the bodice, and the yoke and neckband 
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were of the crochet. This fitted the figure 
like a glove to the hips, yet had nothing in 
common with the eel-tight dresses recently 
worn. The lower part of the skirt was in 
long pleats to the foot, and the sleeves were 
tucked and inserted and came well beyond 
the wrist. 

Quite long sleeves are certainly most to 
the front on the new dresses, but on some 
models we come face to face with our old 
friend the three-quarter variety—in my 
humble opinion the most senseless of all 
sleeves, being neither one thing nor the 
other. 

A white Cyrano dress for the Colonies 
was charmingly made with side-panels, 
rounded off near the foot, and edged with 
narrow lace. The panels were handsomely 
ornamented with tucking, lace-insertion, and 
floral embroidery worked in silk. Front 
and back, the skirt fell in long straight 
pleats, and a folded white satin sash was 
wound round about the knees, showing 
under the panels and emerging therefrom to 
pass outside the pleats back and front. 
These knee-sashes are rather prominent at 
the moment, and on dresses of diaphanous 
material are veiled by the fabric, only ob- 
truding themselves to finish their career in 
a bow at the side. On the white dress de- 
scribed, the bodice was elaborately trimmed 
to match the sides of the skirt, and further 
enriched by satin loops and buttons, of which 
there was a profusion on the long sleeves. 
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Polar Gowns. 


Naturally, with the North Pole so much 
en evidence, we have Polar and Labrador 
blue; and this, unlike the names given to 
many new colours, really suggests the cold 
blue of an iceberg, or the clear upper atmo- 
sphere through which we shall probably in 
future take our flights abroad. 

A gown in Polar-blue silk voile was artfully 
mounted on faint rose-pink silk, imparting a 
tinge of warmer hue, and rendering it much 
more becoming. This was intended for an 
informal dinner dress, or to wear at one of 
those too-frequent bridge parties which will 
be held during the winter. The neck was 
cut in a circular décolleté, and enframed by 
a rich embroidery worked in silk and cord 
of the same shade as the voile. This em- 
broidery was continued down one side of the 
bodice and skirt, where the dress fastened 
and encircled the waist ; for on this gown, as 
on many, the waist was an important feature, 
and the style is a marked contrast to the 
princess robe, which reigned so long, and 
which still has many votaries, being far too 
becoming to a graceful, slight figure to be 
discarded for a mode which may be equally 
well worn by the stout as the slim woman. 

Side-trimming is very noticeable on dresses 
and mantles this autumn, and mostly takes 
the form of an embroidery of fine Russian 
braid, either black, tinsel, or matching the 
dress. 

Another point on mantles and dresses is 
the combination of the favourite long straight 
lines with ample fulness, and no amateur can 
give the idea of a clinging garment which is 
actually most comfortably full. This must 
be left to the expert in such matters, 


Skin, Fur, and Peltry. 


A particularly original and beautiful mantle 
suitable for day or evening wear was made of 
moire, in that new material which is so soft, 
and was in a new faded green shade shot 
with golden brown. The coat was full 
length, with straight side-panels, covered 
with a hand-braiding in self Russia braid, 
and similar braiding mingled with silk 
embroidery formed a deep border at the 
foot of the mantle, and was continued more 
narrowly up the fronts and round the wide 
cuffs. A touch which specially stamped this 
confection as an exclusive and high-class 
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model was the introduction of an involved 
scroll pattern worked in narrow gold braid 
at the top of the side-panels, in the middle 
of the cuffs, and as straps up the fronts 
with moire buttons, also finished with the 
gold braid. The collar was of skunk fur— 
perhaps the most fashionable peltry of the 
winter. Now that the unpleasant smell of 
this skin has been overcome in the process 
of its dressing, it has all the requisite 
qualities to make it smart. It is soft, 
becoming, and costly, which puts it out of 
the reach of all but those who can afford to 
pay a high price for their furs. 

There is no item of our attire which has a 
more interesting history than fur. Year by 
year good peltry becomes more and more 
expensive, and to cope with this the fur- 
merchants secure understudies—as it were— 
for the stars of the furry world, and the art 
of dyeing and dressing skins is now brought 
to such a state of perfection that inferior 
skins represent the better ones so closely 
that only an expert can detect the difference 
between the genuine fur and its imitation, 
Skunk is well—parodied, shall we say? by 
the American opossum dyed and dressed. 
Fox, one of the most general furs now, and 
steadily rising in price, has its substitute in 
bear fur, which is far more serviceable than 
fox, and a nice honest skin into the bargain. 
Thus a woman who might at first feel 
aggrieved at not being able to afford one 
of the handsome fox sets, so enticingly dis- 
played in the furrier’s windows, will have 
reason later on to congratulate herself that 
she had to adopt poor Bruno’s covering 
instead of the more silky-looking, but less 
trustworthy coat of Reynard. 

But of all furs on the market, possibly 
nothing owes so much to the adventitious 
aid of art as the musquash, which as re- 
cently as five years ago was the veritable 
Cinderella among its grand relations. As a 
fur merchant told me, the trappers thought 
such small things of this fur, that they threw 
in the skins with more valuable goods, at 
the nominal price of three or four pence per 
skin. 

Now behold musquash shorn of most of 
its hair, and emerging from the process so 
like real seal-skin that it has assumed the 
double-barrelled name of “ seal-musquash,” 
and is made up into all kinds of expensive 
fur articles trimmed with other fur. One of 
the most acceptable wedding presents made 
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to a titled September bride, was a long, 
wide, musquash scarf, with “ grannie” muff 
to match, both trimmed with skunk. 

These fur scarves are very fashionable ; 
but let no lady think she will look smart if 
she wear one as common sense might dictate, 
namely, to protect the chest. On the con- 
trary, the correct thing is to throw the fur 
over the shoulders, after the limp early 
Victorian way of wearing the scarf, allowing 
the front of the gown to have a good show, 
and regardless of whatever yearning the 
wearer may feel after greater warmth. 

The muffs of the season are gigantic, and 
on many large ones the fur covering the 
outer side is loose, and when driving can 
be allowed to fall over the knees, like a 
miniature fur rug. 

Talking of fur garments, the vision of 
a lovely ermine coat rises before my mind’s 
eye. There were no tails on the coat Zer se, 
but it was furnished with a pointed cape 
collar and long straight stoles falling down 
the centre of the back and front, and these 
were decorated with the pretty little tails. 
In front, the collar was fastened to the side 
across the chest in the cosiest way imagin- 
able. The coat had cuffs and a neckband 
of skunk, and the dark brown and white 
furs contrasted admirably. 


Concerning Hats. 


Headgear for the autumn and winter runs 
to two extremes. On the one side we have 
the smaller co¢fures with very large space 
for the head, and on the other side the 
enormous picture-hats with small head- 
fitting. The back hair is completely hidden 
by the new toques and soft hats, whereas 
the huge blocked hats for more dressy 
wear are poised on the hair, showing it to 
best advantage. 

The soft beaver hats have very little 
trimming. A black beaver Napoleon-shaped 
hat had the brim edged with narrow quill- 
ings of moire ribbon headed with gold lace, 
and the sole trimming was a large rosette 
composed of the quilled ribbon with gold 
lace centre. 

A purple beaver hat with the brim turned 
sharply up back and front is finished with 
two clumps of Russian violets, in different 
Shades of purple. A smart original style 
was shown on a plain black velvet hat with 
high crown, and the brim turned up moder- 
ately on one side and folded back on the 
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crown at the other—fastened down by a 
gigantic rosette made of double rows of 
gold fringe such as we know on the beetle- 


wing Indian fans with a black velvet 
cabuchon in the middle. Gold and silver 
laces and cords are freely used on fashion- 
able millinery, but it is a size gua non that 
the gold and silver be tarnished, otherwise 
the chic of the trimming disappears. 

A very good model for a skating hat was 
a black velvet turban with deep brim. 
Round the edge resting on the hair were 
three quillings of narrow  tapestry-blue 
ribbon, with a gold cord at the top, and at 
the side was an oblong ornament of the 
quilled ribbon with the gold cord worked 
in. A prominent feature of the present 
millinery is great front width. A toque 
composed of reddish Russian violets was 
over half a yard wide, and the violets were 
massed up in raised point at the side. A 
looped bow of wide velvet ribbon matching 
the flowers was put flat on the crown. Aill 
these hats were worn well down on the 
head, completely hiding the hair behind. 
In large picture hats a very dashing one 
was of black silk beaver, similar to that 
used for gentlemen’s hats, and was blocked 
with hard brim and high crown. This 
crown was further enlarged by a full swath- 
ing of velvet in a lovely shade of gold- 
bronze-green, and which in front knotted 
in six lighter-coloured quills, three at each 
side. These quills were not of the narrow, 
stiff, straight variety, but were wide and 
soft, the tips curling prettily and making 
a wide, graceful front trimming. 

A large black panne velvet hat had the 
top of the crown plain, but from that the 
panne was brought down in diagonal folds 
to the edge of the brim. Flowing black 
and white ospreys formed the garniture. 


Fancy Clocks and Watches. 


Any one who has visited the art treasures 
in Royal palaces abroad (we have no oppor- 
tunity of visiting the home ones) will re- 
member the beautiful and ingenious fancy 
clocks and watches which appear in nearly 
every collection. But, fine as was the gold- 
smith’s work in those days, no antique clock 
could hold a candle to the exquisite little 
enamel clocks which are now to be had. 
I lost my heart to a little round flat clock 
in an ivory frame edged with gold, and 
with face of translucent cream enamel, with 
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gold sun-rays, each ray with its point at 
an hour marked in black enamel figures. 
The hands, like those on most clocks of this 
type, were studded with tiny diamonds. A 
clock in a little white-and-gold _ striped 
enamel case was charming. 

The watch charms are among the fashion- 
able trifles which are both beautiful to see 
and useful. The charm is the size of a 
marble, in enamel of different colours, 
studded with precious stones and with the 
watch at the end, and not larger than the 
ordinary pea. That the complicated works 
of clock and watch can be fixed in such 
microscopic presentments of timepieces is 
astonishing ; but even more bewildering is it 
to imagine where they come in, in the knife- 
edged evening watches which gentlemen 
slip into their waistcoat pockets, without 
distending those receptacles in the slightest. 
A very thin specimen of these watches was 
made of a five-pound gold piece, divided so 
as to permit of one side coming in as the 
lid and the other as the back of the watch. 
A second compact watch was in a twenty- 
dollar piece, treated in a similar way ; and 
to this moment I cannot see how the works, 
even if of the finest wire, were fitted into so 
thin a case. 

The coin watches, as far as their shape 
goes, seem to have suggested the new Medal 
Pendants. These, as the name implies, are 
round and flat as a medal—and are of 
several sizes. A beauty was larger than a 
five-shilling piece—and made of little 
diamonds and rubies, studded with larger 
pearls. It was attached to a long pearl 
chain, the pearls in flat plaited design. Some 
medal pendants are on a short single or 
double pearl or platinum chain fastened with 
a brooch to match, and such pendants have 
the cachet of novelty, if not as prettily 
artistic in design as others, 


When Airships Come. 


I boldly admit that I am not enthusiastic 
as to the success of aviation, and that not 
because I am indifferent to the possible 
advantages which may accrue from aerial 
navigation, buc because I clearly recognise 
the certain unpleasant consequences ensuing 
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upon the general use of airships. 
very long ago it was the horse vehicle which 
struck terror into the breast of the nervous 


Not so 


pedestrian attempting to negotiate a 
crowded crossing. But now, who bestows 
any consideration upon the horse-drawn 
conveyances? One’s whole effort is to 
dodge the motors safely, and a cab or bus 
with horses is looked upon as a grand- 
motherly sort of affair which will probably 
get out of our way as we rush in front ot it 
to escape the approaching motor. 

But when to motors are added aeroplanes, 
and we shall be obliged to guard against stray 
articles dropped on our heads from the 
empyrean heights, the case becomes very 
serious ; and this is not the worst we have 
to expect from aerial navigation. We may 
arrive at metal umbrellas to protect our 
heads, but what is to protect the privacy 
of our houses, and secure us from the 
attentions of the aviating burglar? 

At present we are safe from being over- 
looked by our neighbours, if not living ina 
narrow street. But the highest window and 
the most isolated country house may at any 
moment be peered into by the passing 
aeronaut, who may also descend upon our 
roof or our pet flower-bed if his machine 
becomes unmanageable. 

As to the aerial burglar flitting about the 
upper air in the darkness of night, there is 
nothing to prevent him from hooking his 
airship on the sash of our open window, and 
getting into the room, 

I see nothing for it, in the future, if we are 
to be healthy and sleep with our windows 
open, but to cover the said windows with a 
strong iron netting, which might frustrate 
the burglar’s plans, and would certainly 
keep out a large proportion of the air, as 
those nettings do which are put up in 
tropical countries to save us from the mos- 
quito fiend. 

More than ever do I feel sceptical as to 
the unmitigated benefits of advanced civili- 
sation, and am not surprised that the Genie 
in Mr. Anstey’s amusing play at the Vaude- 
ville preferred to return to imprisonment in 
his Brass Bottle to remaining at liberty in a 
world ruined by so-called “ Progress.” 

Mrs, PEPYS. 
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The best evening recreation is playing good music on the 


PIANOLA PIANO 


je ought to see about your Pianola Piano now. There are very many long evenings to come, and 
you will find them all thoroughly enjoyable if you take up music. The Pianola Piano will be a 
constant source of pleasure, not only to you, but to every one in your home, for you will all realise 

to the full the immense fascination of personally producing music. 

The Pianola Piano is the only instrument which enables you to render all there is of music ina way 
that could not be taken exception to by even the most critical. For when you have a Pianola Piano you 
have advantages which you cannot get with any other instrument. 

In the first place you have either the Weber or Steck piano, and better pianos are not made. 
Secondly, you have the Metrostyle. When you use the Metrostyle you are virtually playing under the 
direction of Moszkowski, or Chaminade, or Paderewski, etc. ; authorities such as these have indicated 
interpretations which the Metrostyle allows you to reproduce whenever you desire to. A music roll 
that is not “ Metrostyled ” is practically unintelligible, for you cannot read it as you can sheet music. If 
- are thoroughly familiar with the composition you ar: playing, you can dispense with the Metrostyle ; 

ut with music that is new to you, you cannot hope to play artistically without a guide to the correct 
thythm and tempo, to the spirit of the composition. 
Then you have the Themodist, the only satisfactory means of accentirg the actual melody notes and 
subduing the accompaniment to whatever degree you may desire, and beyond these there are many other 
advantages which are all explained in Catalogue “ V." Why not write for it to-day ? 











In buying a Pianola Piano the purchaser not only secures exclusive patents and thorough work- 
manship, but he has the additional advantage of dealing with the actual manufacturers of the 
Pianola, the Weber and Steck Pianos. Made throughout in its own factories, the Orchestrelle 
Company can thus, through its own direct knowledge and control, fully guarantee its product. 














The Orchestrelle Company, 
AEOLIAN HALL, 


135-6-7, New Bond Street, LONDON, W. 























URING the last few weeks I have 

1D seen about two hundred models 
of new winter gowns, and my 

mind is literally a web of chiffons. For- 


tunately it is a 
nice orderly sort 
of web, which 
disentangles itself 
at my request in 
a most obliging 
manner, and 
when necessary 
forms a complete 
picture which 
allows me to see 
at a glance the 
general trend of 
this season’s 
fashions. At the 
very beginning of 
the autumn —and 
it began early this 
year—some 
dressmakers 
made a_ frantic 
attempt to intro- 
duce a series of 
over-trimmed 
models which 
were inspired by 
the dresses of the 
Second Empire ; 
but they were not 
looked upon with 
much favour, for 
the modern 
woman has 
realised how in- 
finitely more be- 
coming are the 
flowing robes 
adapted from the 
classic draperies 
of ancient Greece 
and from those 
stately garments 
which added to 
the beauty of the 
women. of 
medizval times. 
Moreover. the 
dressmakers 
themselves really 
like to work on 





NEW FASHIONS FROM FRENCH DRESSMAKERS. 


BY OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 


seventies and eighties. 

















Photo by Manuel. 
A new tailor-made by Drecoll, Place de |'Opera. 
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simple lines rather than on the complicated 
figures which were the mode in the last 
days of Napoleon III. and on through the 


The only excuse 
for the revival of 
these fashions is 
that something 
new seemed to be 
necessary ; and 
as the eighteenth 
century, the 
fifteenth century, 
as well as the 
robes of Aphro- 
dite and her 
maidens have 
been for some 
time sources of 
inspiration, it was 
deemed well to 
call upon more 
recent documents 
and bring back 
to our memory 
the days of 
chignons, _ tight 
bodices plastered 
with every pos- 
sible kind of 
ruche and passe- 
menterie over 
skirts draped and 
flounced and 
polonaised until 
every atom of 
grace was de- 
stroyed. One 
has only to look 
at an old photo- 
graph album to 
see how un- 
becoming these 
fashions were; 
and for all her 
queer ways and 
passion for 
change, the 
woman of to-day 
will have none 
of such things. 
She has however 
consented to see 
some of them 
simplified and 
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is out to save 
life and has a two- 
foid power of so doing. It 
saves by Cleanliness and by 
DISINFECTING ALL IT CLEANS. 
Don’t wait till the home is 
wrecked by disease, but re- 
member that “PREVENTION IS 
BETTER THAN CurRE, and that 
-Lifebuoy Soap is more 
than Soap yet costs 


no more. 


LEVER BROTHERS, LIMITED. 
PORT SUNLIGHT, 











































While it washes it bleaches. — While it bleaches it purifies. 
It does three things at one time and does them well. 


OMO is made by Hudson’s—a name famous in every 
home. It represents all the skill and experience of years 
of soap-making, and is sold in Id. & 3d. packets. 


OMO washes White 
things white. 
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adapted to her ideas, and among Drecoll’s 
models, for instance, there are several 
graceful gowns formed on these old 
patterns. 

One of these is a black dinner dress 
in taffetas and lace flounces, with a square 
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during the reign of the Marquise de 
Pompadour. ‘These, I think, are particu- 
larly indicated for débutantes, as they 
seem to demand the fresh complexion 
of youth or that bright artificiality which 
was de rigueur at Versailles in bygone 

days, but which no 











Frenchwoman 
favours now ; indeed, 
she cultivates an in- 
teresting pallor, and 
her artificial devices 
lean towards the 
accentuation of her 
fragility rather than 
towards the pimpante 
graces which marked 
her fair predecessors. 
Thus we have seen 
and still shall see 
clinging draperies, 
princess robes and 
tailor-mades with long 
simple lines, _ the 
great difference be- 
tween this season and 


last season being, 
that all the skirts are 
fuller and __ longer, 


except of course those 
of the walking cos- 
tumes, which remain 
short for practical 
reasons solely. The 
materials used for 
afternoonandevening 
gowns are Liberty 
united to velvet or 
mousseline de _ soie, 
cloth softened with 
velvet, and _ velvet 
alone trimmed with 
fur. Then there are 
the new Renaissance 
materials with their 
gorgeous devices in 
brocade and the old- 
fashioned damask, 
either of which make 
beautiful tunics or 








Photo by Félix. 


Dinner-gown by Martial et Armand, Place Vendéme. 


décolleté edged with a close black silk 
ruche ; and there is an afternoon frock in 
beige taffetas and blue green velvet which 
is really charming and essentially comme 
il faut. Other models in the same col- 
lection are inspired by Louis XV. fashions 


handsomecoats. The 
dominant note in 
tailor-mades is sim- 
plicity, and our illustration shows one 
that is even severe. It is in green cloth 
with a rich brown velvet waistcoat, and 
the hat worn with it is in green beaver 
trimmed with old gold passementerie. 
Another tailor model showed a Russian 
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Alter Shaving apply “4711"-Cologne diluted with Water. — It is preferable 
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blouse in prune velvet over a short full 


velvet skirt. 


We. shall 
certainly see 
this model 
at the Palais 
de Glace 
this winter, 
sometimes 
in velvet, 
sometimes 
in cloth, and 
always itwill 
be success- 
ful so long 
asthe wearer 
be slim. 

At Mar- 
tial et Ar- 
mand’s 
Fashion 
dresses up 
her tale in 
somewhat 
different 
guise, al- 
though _ its 
main lines 
remain the 
same. We 
get here, as 
elsewhere, 
princess 
rOp.é6, 
tunics, dra- 
peries, 
kiltings, 
and every 
novelty of 
her this 
Yeas" s 
musings, but 
all of them 
are handled 
in a manner 
peculiar to 
the house. 
One has 
only to re- 
membertwo 
or three of 
the women 
who _ dress 


there—Mme. 
Asquith, Lady Anglesey—and one sees 
at once that “the trick of the tool’s true 
play” has been thoroughly mastered. 


Both skirt and coat were 
edged with a broad band of skunk, and a 
toque to match is a foregone conclusion. 





The gown we show is in old green Liberty, 


_ with a corsage embroidered in silver and 


trimmed with exquisite old lace. Another 
beautiful model is in peacock blue Liberty 
draped 
about the 











feet, and 
with a low 
décolleté of 
cream lace. 
A deep rose 
mousseline 
with a tunic 
of gold and 
silver is yet 
another 
lovely con- 
ception; 
and a little 
afternoon 
gown in 
orange 
Liberty with 
a smoke- 
grey tunic 
and full 
hanging 
sleeves was 
simply en- 
chanting. 
The blend- 


ing of 
Liberty with 
velvet did 


not seem 
to be so 
general with 
Martial et 
Armand as 
it is with 
some of 
the dons 
faiseurs, but 
they evi- 
dentlyadore 
the fashion 
of softening 
Liberty with 
m ousseline. 
‘They also 
appear to 
prefer silk 
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Marthe 


Regnier, 


Mrs. 


em broi- 


Reception toilette by Weeks, Boulevard Haussman. deries to 


those in 
glistening beads, and as a very clever 
little designer said to me, they really are 
more artistic, for they are so soft in 
colour. 
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AND ONLY 
SWEET PEA 

PERFUME 


AS SUPPLIED 
TO HM.THE QUEEN 


ALSO THE CHARMING 


NIGHT 
SCENTED 
STOCK 


PERFUME 
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Sweel Pea 
Blossom 


Per Borne: 2/6 , ll o/- & 1% 


Bold by leading Chemists, Stores and Perfumers. 
& Bijou — Bottle with mivatosted Booklet sent 


ZENOBIA LABORATORIES, LOUGHBOROUGH. 
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Supporters. 


THE ONLY ‘GRIP’ (Patent.) 


‘GRIPS SECURELY’ 


Cotton. 
Plain. 
No. 
Maid’s Size ... 4, 10d. 
Lady’s Size... 6, 1/1 





Lady’ 8 Size 
: tate Soe } 7, 1/64 












Silk, 
Plain. 
°. 
S4, 1 
S6, in 
46, 2/6 


S7, 2/6 


Cotton, 
Frilled. 
No. 


*45, 1/- 
*75, 1/6 


43, 1/11 


WITHOUT INJURY TO THE HOSE. 


Silk. 
Frilled. 
No. 


10, 1/6 


*40, 2/6 


12, 3/6 


* These Nos have Clip Tops, the other Nos. have Pin Tops. 
By Post 1d. per pair extra. 


Uf unable to procure from your Draper, apply to the 


: VELVET GRIP MANUFACTORY, 
a Hackney Road Works, LONDON, N.E. 
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THE WORLD FAMED 


Angelus 
PLAYER" PIANOS 





The Angelus Player-Piano is the 
ORIGINAL Invention, and contains 
master patents of the greatest importance, 
the product of three generations of Inventive 

Musical Genius. 


THE MELODANT. The Wonderful New Expres 
sion Device. The glorious 
possibilities of the Angelus have been still further enhanced by the 
introduction of the newly invented Patent Melodant Expression 
Device, which gives to the Angelus just that exquisite human-like 
effect and independence of touch which marks the performance of 
the accom) lished pi ianist. The MELODANT will unerringly 
emphasise each individual melody note, thus making the theme 
stand out clear and distinct above the accompaniment, whether in 
the midst of a chord or interwoven with musical ornamentation. 


THE PHRASING LEVER, iti 

¢ device control- 

ling every variation of tempo, enabling the performer to answer 

perfectly the technical, intellectual, and emotional demands of the 

most simple or difficult music, preserving its marked time and true 

character, but admitting of rhythmic variations which give distinction 
and impart individuality to the performance. 

The other exclusive devices of the Angelus all combine to 
render it the pre-eminent Player-Piano, notably the UCH 
BUTTONS, for bringing out the beauties of any melody at will, and 
th DXAPHRAGM PNEUMATICS, which impart the pliant, 
resilient, human-like touch of the keys. 


THE ANGELUS-BRINSMEAD 
PLAYE R-PIANO combines all the greatest 


features of two world-renowned 
instruments in one case. The result is unrivalled touch, tone, and 
expression, with the maximum of reliability. 
The Angelus is also embodied in pianos of other 
eminent makers. 


THE ANGELUS PIANO- 

{in Cabinet Form) will play 

PLAYER any Grand or Upright Piano; 

is adjusted and removed from the Piano in a 

moment. Beautiful in design and appearance, it 

contains all the exclusive features which have 
made the Angelus supreme. 





Kindly call or write or Illustrated Catalogue No. 25. 


J. HERBERT MARSHALL, 


Dept. 25, Angelus Hall, Regent House, 
233, Regent St., London, W, 
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This same little designer—who might be 
a picture by Drian, by the way—told me 


several anecdotes of her world which ~ 


opened my eyes to the necessity of not 
allowing oneself to be too greatly influenced 
by the fascinating young women whose 
business it is to sell the models of the 
house by which they happen to be em- 
ployed. They may advise you rightly, or 
they may do just the opposite —it all de- 
pends upon their mood. If your vendeuse 
finds you gen/til/e, she will probably show 
you just whatever you like to ask for, and 
if you by chance find her favourite model 
the most attractive she will flatter you with 
fair words until you buy it. On the other 
hand, if you set your heart upon a model 
that has been designed by a woman with 
whom she is not on good terms, you will 
get no encouragement whatever, and you 
will find it necessary to be both diplomatic 
and obstinate to obtain what you want. 
I know of one woman who went to a 
well-known firm of dressmakers with the 
determination to buy a black dinner gown, 
but for some unknown reason the vendeuse 
was equally determined that she should 
have a coloured one. The result was they 
literally fought about it. A man would 
have been highly entertained at their mag- 
nificent disregard for logic, as they hurled 
forth their arguments, and in the end 
neither of them really won, for although 
the woman I know chose and ordered her 
black frock, it turned out to be a dead 
failure ; and why? Simply because the 
vendeuse was not interested. Another 
woman, who also buys her clothes in the 
expensive region round about the Vendéme 
Column, tells me that she owes her success 
almost entirely to her knowledge of human 
nature. “I never accept a vendeuse 
whose personality is unsympathetic to 
me,” she averred; and I think there is 
much to say for her determination, for, 
as she reasoned, most women, however 
clever they may be in the planning of a 
toilette, or even in the mere choosing of 
it from among twenty models, need the 
intelligent help of another woman who 
has a technical knowledge of dressmaking. 
Moreover, that woman must have her 
mind in sympathy with that of her ciente, 
or the result is not likely to be good. 
Then there is another reason why we 
should choose our vendeuse with discre- 
tion, and maybe this is the most important. 
All these women are working for their 
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living, and want to make as good a one 
as they can, which is natural; and one of 
the means by which they are able to 
augment their salary is a commission on 
the sales they make. Some of them, of 
course, use their blandishments with fore- 
sight, others merely work with a view to 
present success, and so long as they sell a 
gown they are indifferent as to whether it 
will please the c/iente so well that she will 
come back again, or whether she will be 
so disappointed that she will go some- 
where else. And here comes in the use 
of a knowledge of human nature, jor a sure- 
ness of instinct which tells us at once which 
class of woman we have happened upon. 

But to return to our illustrations, ‘our 
last was taken from a particularly attractive 
collection designed by Weeks. It is in 
lapis-lazuli blue Liberty with a tunic of 
blue grenadine embroidered in_ tiny 
steel beads, and has a guimpe of blue 
mousseline and cream filet. A green 
Liberty princess robe trimmed with black 
Liberty, a pastel blue velvet with a fine 
cloth tunic, a rich Venetian red velvet 
with draperies of mousseline de soie and 
embroideries in wooden beads of the same 
colour, and a perfectly exquisite Trianon 
gown in apricot taffetas with bunches 
of squashed roses on it veiled in apricot 
mousseline, made up a procession well 
worth seeing. 

So much for the disentanglement of my 
chiffon web! As a whole, it shows me 
that, in spite of various changes in detail, 
our winter gowns will be built along the 
same lines as our summer ones, with but 
a very few exceptions for lovers of eccen- 
tricities or novelties. One material, which 
I have forgotten to mention as playing a 
prominent part, is moiré. So far it has 
been used for long coats over a cloth skirt, 
or for revers, but now it has appeared as 
an evening gown in a peculiarly soft make. 
Cheruit uses it with immense success in 
this way, and I remember one gown I saw 
there in white moiré with black mousse- 
line that was a real work of art. The 
drawback to it for practical purposes is 
that it cuts very quickly, and any one 
using it for collar or revers will do well to 
have it so adjusted that it may be easily 
replaced. With this little bit of good 
advice —which no one will take, of course 
—I will end my story for the day, and if it 
has proved too long, I can but beg your 
forgiveness, Madams all. 

M. E. CLARKE. 





























THE BEST INSTITUTIONS FOR A MAN’S 
FIRST INVESTMENTS. 








ONSIDERING that the first in- 

‘ dustrial office opened its doors to 
the public little more than sixty 

years ago, while ordinary life assurance 
dates from 1699, the development of 
industrial assurance in a comparatively 
brief period may fitly be described as a 
wonderful revelation of the thriftful spirit 
which underlies the apparent nonchalance 
of the majority of people. It has been 
said with truth that any scheme that will 
encourage saving and thrift is worthy of 
the utmost support. What, then, are the 
encomiums that must be passed, and what 
the measure of support accorded in the 
case of a scheme which induces the people 
to lay by for family provision or for old 
age the vast sum of 413,000,000 a yeur ? 


28,000,000 Industrial Policies in Force. 


This is the approximate amount paid 
in weekly premiums’ under industrial 
assurance policies for the year 1908. But 
it will give a more complete idea of the 
value of the offices to the community to 
know that these offices are paying out 
close upon £ 5,000,000 a year in claims, 
and an additional #150,000 a year to 
those who surrender their policies. How 
widespread is the popularity of industrial 
assurance and how vast the army of 
collectors required may be gathered 
from the fact that there are now some 
28,000,000 industrial policies in force in 
this country, with its total population of, 
say, 46,000,000. ‘These policies are for 
sums assured aggregating no less than 
£285,000,000. Seven million more 
policies are issued on the weekly premium 
system than five years ago; the amount 
assured has increased in that period by 
about £7¢,009,000. Is it possible to 
doubt that the industrial offices hold a 
position of eminent importance in our 
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social economy, and they that are destined 
to wield an immense influence on the 
national thrift in the years to come ? 


The Bonus Test. 


Given a moderate premium and absolute 
security—and the industrial offices offer 
both attractions—the great popular test 
of merit is the bonus, the amount of the 
company’s profits upon which the assured 
may rely as an addition to his policy, or 
for disposition in other ways. Now, the 
trend with ordinary offices—with many of 
them at least—has been and is in the 
direction of a reduction in the bonus rate. 
But, unfortunately, a considerable number 
of these institutions have fallen off woefully 
in this respect. In several cases the 
bonus has been reduced to the vanishing- 
point, and there are few cases indeed in 
which it is possible to predict with entire 
confidence a satisfactory manifestation of 
their powers in this respect. 





Excellent Prospects of Industrial 
Offices. 


The case is different with the industrial 
companies, which many competent judges 
regard as the life offices of the future. 
From many of the industrial offices one 
can get a bonus of 30s. per cent. (or £150 
added to a £1,000 policy in ten years), 
which is an excellent rate ; and all indica- 
tions are so strongly in favour of its 
maintenance or improvement that it is 
greatly to be wondered why most people 
do not insure in the industrial offices It 
is easy to see that the outlook for these 
offices in regard to bonus distribution is 
peculiarly favourable. The principal 
sources of profit from which our life 
offices draw the material for bonus are: 
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(1) interest ; (2) mortality ; (3) the saving 
effected by economical management. 


Upward Tendency of Rate of Interest. 


In the past the industrial offices were 
singularly unambitious in the investment 
of their funds. Government stocks, 
municipal loans, and other low interest- 
bearing securities were chosen for the 
disposition of their funds, and the idea of 
preferring safety to large returns was 
probably carried too far. Even in the 
returns for 1908 we find the average rate 
of interest (less income tax) earned by the 
industrial offices at as low a figure as 
43 8s. per cent. Now, the average rate 
earned by ordinary life offices is in the 
neighbourhood of £3 15s. per cent. 
Some of these offices earn 4 per cent. on 
their funds comfortably, and a few even a 
higher rate than that, without violating 
the elementary principle as to the safety 
of the capital. But while these institutions 
have probably gone to the length of their 
tether in this respect, there is an excellent 
and timely opportunity for the industrial 
offices to adopt a more enterprising policy 
of finance and largely increase the margin 
between the rate of interest earned and 
that assumed in the valuations. There is 
not the slightest doubt that the opportunity 
will be seized and that in the future a 
greatly increased contribution of profit 
will come from this important source. 


Value of increasing New Business. 


On the question of mortality profit 
the amount of new business transacted 
—or, to put it another way, the influx 
of young lives—has an obvious bearing. 
Some of the ordinary life offices experi- 
ence great difficulty in securing enough 
new blood every year to maintain the 
needful vitality. The drain from death, 
lapse, and surrender increases as the 
office gets older, and the new business 
is insufficient to make good the waste. 
With such an office the tendency is for 
the premium income to shrink while the 
outgo increases, and eventually the com- 
pany is paying out more in claims than 
it is receiving in premiums. A _ very 
different state of affairs confronts us when 
we turn to the industrial offices. Equipped 
(as ordinary offices are not) with a real 
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working organisation of salaried agents, 
a fighting legion whose life interests 
are bound up in the success of their em- 
ployers, these companies move forward 
with giant strides in a continuous, irre- 
sistible advance. So perfect is the official 
machinery, so able and watchful its 
guidance, that the annual increase of 
business becomes, to an extent, auto- 
matic. Of the several conditions which 
indicate industrial assurance companies 
as “the offices of the future,” this pre- 
ordained yearly increase is the one which 
has no tinge of uncertainty about it 


Industrial Expenses Going Down, 


Coming to the question of expenses, 
a survey of the prospect again brings 
indications in favour of the industrial 
offices as compared with their ordinary 
rivals. With the latter increasing com- 
petition has brought about increased out- 
lay, and the general tendency is for 
expenses to go up; whereas with the 
former the trend is in the opposite 
direction because their business is larger 
and can be conducted more economically. 


Prompt Settlement of Claims, 


Next to the questions of security and 
bonus prospects the chief matter on 
which the holder of a life policy desires 
to have his mind set at rest is the settle- 
ment of the claim on the company which 
his family will make when he dies. But 
no one who does business with an in- 
dustrial office need have any misgivings 
on that score. To some extent, at least, 
they reproduce the spirit which animated 
the mutual societies long ago, before 
personal ambitions and the commercial 
instinct altered the tone and tenour of 
their business. 


Agents give Help and Sympathy. 


In the establishment of a relationship 
between company and assured on a more 
familiar footing than that existing in an 
ordinary life office, the distinctive official 
machinery—as we have called it—of the 
industrial companies is employed with 
conspicuous advantage to beneficiaries 
under their policies of assurance. A 
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writer on insurance has said with truth: 
“The industrial assurance agent fre- 
quently becomes the family friend, the 
protector, the guide and counsellor. He 
obtains a great influence over the family 
affairs, and can thereby instil into the 
mother or father ideas of business methods 
and frugality that will bring to them even 
more than insurance. The periodical 
visits are looked forward to, and the 
agent’s personal interest arouses him to 
an anxiety to keep the family where it can 
improve its lot. His influence is bound 
to be for good.” Now, it has to be borne 
in mind that the industrial companies 
have offices in every town, and district 
officials who co-operate with the agents in 
every department of their work. ‘Thus 
when a claim arises under an “ ordinary ” 
policy, the agents are available to give 
help, sympathy, and advice, and in num- 
berless instances to bring about prompt 
settlement, where under the less intimate 
relationship between an “ ordinary ” office 
and the family of the deceased policy- 
holder circumstances requiring explanation 
might cause dispute or delay. - 


Loan Facilities. 


No facilities offered by life offices” in 
these enlightened days are more greatly 
valued than those which render assist- 
ance to a policy-holder to tide over a 


period of financial stress. A loan on a 
policy obtained from the office is, perhaps, 
the most simple, easy, and inexpensive 
means of obtaining pecuniary assistance. 
Whether it be obtained for the purpose 
of paying premiums and keeping the 
policy in force, or to keep matters going 
in other ways, the policy loan by its 
privacy, speedy realisation, and low cost 


is a boon and a blessing to the tem- 
porarily embarrassed. It is an every-day 
transaction between company and client ; 
it conveys no indignity or humiliation, 
since the policy-holder merely avails 
himself of a portion of the provision 
made by his own contributions ; and the 
repayment, which may be made at the 
convenience of the borrower (or deferred 
until the policy becomes a claim) is 
carried through with the same ease and 
expedition as the original advance. The 
rate of interest charged is only 5 per 
cent., and the amount of loan obtainable 
is about go per cent. of the surrender 
value, which latter is regulated by the 
amount of premiums paid and the 
bonuses attaching to the policy. 


Industrial Offices the Reformers, 


In conclusion, it must be conceded 
that the industrial offices represent the 
spirit of reform in life assurance, and 
that from them the “ordinary” policy- 
holder may expect every further improve- 
ment and concession that ingenuity may 
devise or liberality prompt. 

Three of the leading industrial offices 
are: 

The Liverpool Victoria Legal Friendly 
Society, of St. Andrew Street, 
Holborn, London ; 

The London, Edinburgh, and Glas- 
gow Assurance Company, Ltd., 
of Euston Square, London ; and 

Pearl Life Assurance Com- 
pany, Ltd., of London Bridge, 
London, E.C. 


These societies possess branch offices in 
nearly every town of importance in the 
United Kingdom. 


The 
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SIMPLICIT 


the intricate Old Style Machines. By its exc 
patent of asimple lever containing on one single bar of the 


of working parts used in high-grade 
typewriters to less than half. 
COMPAGTNESS iw. 
STRONG is the lightest and 
most compact high-grade 
machine made.—it weighs 
only 11 Ibs., and occupies far less 
space than the usual clumsy machines. 
FINISH THE ARMSTRONG 
is not only made 
of the best materials, but it 
is finished off in very hand- 
some style.— All exposedsteel parts 
are highly nickelled, while other por- 
tions of the machine are heavily 
enamelled. Dust cover, box of acces- 
sories, instruction book, felt base pad, 
etc., provided with each machine. 
DURABILITY Exclusive features of 
THE ARMSTRONG give 
it the simplest Mcchanism, and it has 
the best materials and workmanship. 


A New Perfection in Typewriters, Embodying SIMPLICITY, 


A typewriter obviating the mass of complicated mechanism found in all the old high-grade machines, capable of doing just as quick 
and perfect work, and selling at less than one-half the price of the usual £20 to £22 machines, 


steel, key and type, ‘THE ARMSTRONG reduces the usual number 











DURABILITY, EFFICIENCY. 


NG TYPEWRITER 


In the life of the present-day merchant or professional man, in fact, of every one who has a large amount of writing or correspon- 
dence to do, the Typewriter has so generally superseded the pen in preparation of all forms of written documents that it has come 
to be almost a necessity. The Armstrong, with our special low price offer, absolute guarantee of satisfaction and easy payment 
terms, now makes the ownership of a high-grade, quick-action Typewriter possible to every reader of Tue PALL Matt MaGazine, 
In the ARMSTRONG 300 Parts 
take the place of 1500 parts in 


Other exclusive patents of THE ARMSTRONG are the ball 
and socket bearings upon which the type-bars swing, 
and which automatically take up all wear, ensuring the minimum 
friction and the least liability to disarrangement, and the two- 


colour printing device. 

THE SINGLE TYPE-BAR iin 
STRONG saves 1200 Working Parts 
without impairing its efficiency.—by 
employing a simple lever, the key, bar, and type 
are all in one piece on ‘TH# ARMSTR. NG, the power 
being thus directly applied to printing the letter 
upon the paper. No other typewriter 
made possesses this single powerful bar 
entirely free from complicated mechanism. 


EFFICIENCY in Sree, Ease, 


Alignment, 
Manifolding, etc. THE ARM- 
STRONG is unexcelled by any 
other Machine. The direct-acting 
type-bars give HIGH MANIFOLDING 
CAPACITY, while the ALIGNMENT 
is PERFECT in both original and 
manifold. ‘l'n& ARMSTRONG is provided 
with a BALL-BEARING CARRIAGE 
which is released with the least possible 
effort by a superior WHEEL ESCAPE. 
MENT device. 
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ABMSTRONG 
KEYBOARD 


the 
universal keyboard 


Universal Keyboard. 
Two-Colour Ribbon. 
Type-Bar Machines. 


Is standard 


cated Mechanism. 
High Quality of Work. 


with 81 characters. 
There is one single 


Adaptability for Rapid Work. 
Various Degrees of Compli- 
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AND CARRIAGE. 


The escapement 


So has the Armstrong. 
So has the Armstrong. 
So is the Armstrong. 






lever shift for the 
capitals and figures 
with locking de- 
vice. 


Carriage Action—On some 
Light. Others Cumbersome. 

Portability — Next to impos- 
sible when Convenience is 
considered. 

Durability —Varied. 


Carriage on Armstrong. 
Fewer Parts, Less Weight. 


One-Piece Bar, Fewer Parts, 
Less Complex, Longer Life. 


Speed unlimited on Arm-| releases the car 
strong. riage after each 
1200 Less Parts on the Arm- | letter is printed and 
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Perfectiy Aligned, Clear-cut next impression. 
Impression from Armstrong. This escapement 
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pressure and fric- 
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an ideal key action. 
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FILL IN THIS FORM TO-DAY. 


In order to introduce THE ARMSTRONG Type- 
writer to the host of readers of THE Patt MALL 
MaGazine, we offer Fifty machines on these special 
Approval Terms. We require no money until you 
have tested the machine for yourself. We believe that 
no reader of this magazine has ever been in a position 
to secure a really high-grade ‘'ypewriter at such a low 
figure ard on such advantageous terms. Sign the order 
form in the corner, cut it out, and post it on to us. 


Remember that in so doing YOU TAKE NO RISK. 


BRITISH TYPEWRITER CO., 


193 & 195 Oxford Street, LONDON, W. 





The “ Armstrong” Free Approval Offer Coupon. 

Gentlemen,—Please send me, carriage paid, an Armstrong Typewriter 
as advertised in Nov. PALL MALL MaGazineE. It is expressly understood 
that I may use and test the machine for one clear week after its receipt 
by me, and if I then do not wish to retain it I will return it to you. 

If retained Leyond the week of approbation, I hereby undertake to 
complete the purchase by making payment to you of Ten Shillings at 
once, and One Pound at regular monthly intervals thereafter, until a 
total of Eleven Pounds is paid, or to pay the sum of £9 15s. at the 


end of the week of approbation, to complete the purchase at once. 
SOR  snccd ec caccctacases.s andestinseedeesss 
(State whether Mr., Mrs., Miss, Rev., &c.) 
AAAvESS 20. ccccccccccccccceccccccccccccsscsvcescossesress . 
BON, 0s Kies K0s0es cesaescssssuvereced » 1909. 


A Business Card or Nete-heading to be enclosed to verify the above address. 
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When the Sawdust Came Down: 
Stream.’ 





By Knight AdkKin. 


N a certain bright April morning 
in the first decade of the nine- 
teenth century, Franz Buol sat 

at the door of his little hut cleaning his 
beloved rifle, a short, broad-shouldered 
young fellow, trig and trim from his 
soft hat with its jaunty cock’s feather 
and sprig of edelweiss to his knotted 
bare knees above their scarlet stock- 
ings. His brown jacket, with its red 
facings, was laid aside, it is true, but 
his waistcoat blazed with green and 
crimson, and the broad belt that upheld 
his leather breeches bore the initials 
‘‘F.B.’”’ in the same colours, repeated 
a dozen times with every device of em- 
broidery. 

Behind him the great Alpine slope 
upon which his little house stood soared 
aloft into the April blue, cleft a little 
to the south by the grim sword-notch 
of the Brenner, that pass through which 
so many yellow-haired armies, from 
those of Odoacer to those of Kaiser 
Barbarossa and his successors, have 
marched down to loot the treasure- 
house of Italy, or to fatten with their 
bones the rich soil of Apulia and the 
spaces of the Roman Campagna. 

It was a fair scene, from the eagle 
hovering level with the highest peak 
to the cattle browsing in the valley 
below, but all counting to the young 
man as less than the prattle of the little 
stream that ran before his door. 

All his attention was concentrated 
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upon the rifle in his hand, a short-bar- 
relled, large-bored chamois-hunter’s 
piece, with a carved stock bound and 
banded with brass ; a tool that would 
put its heavy bullet into man or beast 
with some certainty up to a range of 
300 yards. 

The great part of his living depended 
upon his rifle, and occasionally his life 
as well, for Franz was a ‘‘ free-shot,’’ 
that is to say, a poacher, but a poacher 
on difierent terms from those which we 
associate with the name. 


To hunt the chamois at all a man 
needs nerves of steel and a head of 
iron. He must be capable of clinging 
like a fly to the face of the precipice, 
of firing with cool eye and steady hand 
when his back is bowed by overhanging 
rock and his toes jut out over two 
thousand feet of fall, and, above all, 
no risk must be able to rob him of his 
quickness of action and readiness of 
rescurce. Add to this the chance of 
a keeper’s bullet in his ribs, and a con- 
secuent keen perception of the value 
of the first shot, and you have a moun- 
tain fighter of no mean excellence. 


It was of something like this that 
IFranz was thinking as he sat at his 
work. His brows drew together and 
his lips parted in a rather dangerous 
sinile as the figure of Steinkopf, a 
young Bavarian keeper and the best 
hated man between Innsbruck and 
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Meran, floated before the eye of his 
mind. 

Like all his race, he hated bitterly 
enough the whole brood of Bavarians 
whom the will of a Corsican upstart 
had sent to misgovern Tyrol; but, 
in addition to general principles, he had 
a private affair to settle with this man 
in particular. Half absently he pulled 
off his soft hat and contemplated the 
round ragged hole where a bullet had 
ripped through the crown from side to 
side. ‘‘ A close touch,’’ he muttered. 
‘* After all, it’s like dominoes. A false 
move, and—well, the loser pays.”’ 

In the very act of returning the hat 
to his head, he sat, suddenly petrified, 
staring down the path leading from his 
hut to the high-road in the valley below. 

Along this path was approaching the 
trim, gaily-clad figure of a woman, and 
a young, active one at that, though the 
distance and the shadow of her broad- 
brimmed hat prevented Franz from 
seeing her face. 

The poacher hastily struggled into 
his jacket, and, with his rifle in the 
crook of his elbow, walked down to 
meet his visitor. 

Few folks, indeed, went out of their 
way to visit his lonely little hut, and 
as for women, he told himself that he 
had almost forgotten what a woman’s 
face looked like. ‘* A good thing too,”’ 
he was wont to add. ‘‘I have no more 
use for a woman than that lammer- 
geier up aloft yonder. We both of us 
kill to live, and go on killing till we’re 
killed, and for myself, if I want any 
other amusement, I have my knife and 
my images to carve. As for women— 
pfui!”’ 

None the less, since he was young, 
and the month was April, and all the 
world was stirring with the sap of 
spring, there was a flutter at the young 
man’s heart as he stepped down the 
rough pathway that drove from his 
mind all thought of the message he was 
to receive. Nothing, sang his heart, 
could be so important just now as the 
cornflower blue of a girl’s eyes or the 
glitter of the spring sunlight upon her 
hair. 

The springtime plays strange tricks 
with us, indeed, old matchmaker that 
she is, and she must have suggested 
these thoughts with malice prepense, 
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for when presently the girl and the 
poacher came face to face, behold! her 
eyes were blue, of a clear, untroubled 
regard, and her hair as yellow as ripe 
corn nodding to the western wind, 
while through its honest sun-brown her 
cheek showed the clear, healthy pink 
and white of the mountain-dweller. 

Franz was the first to speak. ‘* Good- 
day to you, Madchen,”’ said he (and in 
place of raising his hat he lifted his 
right hand to the shoulder-level and 
crooked the index finger, as one who 
pulls a trigger). ‘‘ Are you from the 
Inn on the Sand, from the salt-works 
at Hall, or from the Church of the Grey 
Brothers? ”’ 

The girl blushed a fittle as she 
answered his sign. ‘‘ You are Franz 
Buol?’’ said she. ‘* Father Joachim 
Haspinger sent me to tell you that 
when the sawdust comes down stream 
you should go with speed to meet him- 
self and Speckbacher at Axams, and 
bring your rifle with you.” 

Franz nodded and patted the weapon 
on his arm. ‘‘ Where I go, this. little 
toy goes too,’’ he said. ‘* Meanwhile, 
Madchen, will you not tell me your 
name? And so, too, will you not come 
to my house yonder for a cup of milk 
and a mouthful of food after your 
journey?” 

‘** My name is Katharina Hofer, niece 
of Andreas Hofer, the Sandwirth.* It 
would not be maidenly for me to enter 
a bachelor’s house alone.’’ She glanced 
up through her lowered lashes at 
Franz, and what she saw there seemed 
to please her, though her face was as 
demure as ever. ‘‘I am not thirsty, 
but I am a little tired, and will sit here 
for a while, I think, ere starting for 
Innsbruck once more.”’ 

The young man’s face brightened as 
Katharina seated herself, and he 
dropped in turn on the turf at her feet. 

The matter of their talk was simple 
enough ; the insurrection now a-plan- 
ning, the exactions of the hated 
‘*Boar,’? the doings of Brother 
Joachim, the red-bearded Capuchin 
and Speckbacher, ex-poacher, salt- 
worker, and guerrilla chief ; but the 
April sky above, the spirit of spring 
about them, the very scent of wet earth 
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and growing grass voiced their 
thoughts without aid from spoken 
words. Their speech had been of war 
and bloodshed, but Katharina, as she 
fared singing back to Innsbruck, wore 
in her breast the clump of edelweiss 
from Franz’s cap, and Franz, as he 
reached his cottage door, forgot to 
compare himself with the eagle over- 
head, and hummed a foolish old song 
that spoke of the loves of Cock-robin 
and Jenny Wren. 


Il. 


Four days and nights had passed un- 
eventfully over the little hut in sight of 
the Brenner. Steinkopf had been 
moved to some official position at Inns- 
bruck, and a certain vague insecurity 
in the air had restrained the energies of 
his successor; but, none the less, 
Franz’s rifle had never been taken from 
the rack, and he spent his time for the 
most part sitting knife in hand on a 
boulder by the edge of the little stream 
before his door, carving bears and 
chamois and quaint little kobolds of the 
mountain-side out of blocks of walnut 
wood. 

The memory of the Redbeard’s mes- 
senger was extraordinarily persistent. 
The ripples of the stream seemed to 
grow together into the semblance of 
her face, and he spoiled more than one 
good lump of wood in half-conscious 
efforts to reproduce it. 

Through all his time of waiting the 
streamlet was his sole companion. It 
sang the motif of his day, and hurried 
prattling through his nightly dreams. 
To it his first glance was given on 
arising, and his eyes strayed to the 
hurrying water at every little pause and 
interval of his work. 

He watched it, in short, as a soldier 
awaiting the advance searches with his 
eyes the purposely impassive features 
of the officer who is about to give the 
word. 

Like all things long expected, the 
signal, when it came, came with all the 
shock of a surprise. 

But five minutes before he had 
glanced at the stream, to find its clear 
and undimmed crystal flashing un- 
changed in the sunlight ; yet when he 
looked again its surface from bank to 
bank was coated with a floating scum 
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of yellow dust. Some hands had 
choked its sources with a load of saw- 
dust, and the stream was carrying far 
and wide a silent and effective cal] to 
arms that could betray no one, that 
could not arouse even the vaguest sus- 
picion, save in the minds of those 
already initiated into the secrets of re- 
bellion. Five hours later, with a 
thousand comrades, he was marching 
behind Joseph Speckbacher and Brother 
Joachim to the on-fall of Innsbruck. 

The two old bridges still strike 
across the stream as they did on that 
great day, and there are not wanting 
old men in Innsbruck to tell the story of 
the fight as they in turn were told it 
by their fathers. 

They tell how the crafty poacher and 
salt-worker led his men recklessly for- 
ward in the teeth of the Bavarian fire, 
how Joachim, the red-bearded Capu- 
chin, would pause awhile from smiting 
with the great ebony crucifix, which 
was his only weapon, to hold it before 
the eyes of some dying man who mut- 
tered amidst the musketry fire a last 
confession, half-stifled by the rattle in 
his throat. They tell, too, of how the 
bridges were won at last, and that is 
a story in which Franz Buol has a share 
of his own. 

All day long he had crouched behind 
boulder and heather tuft, firing till the 
skin of his fingers came away in blis- 
ters upon the heated barrel. 

Time and again he had charged with 
knife and rifle-butt, doing another sort 
of carving now from that which had 
occupied hand and blade no more than 
a few hours ago. 

He had followed throughout that 
desperate day the black cassock and 
red beard of Brother Joachim, as the 
Huguenot chivalry of Navarre followed 
the white plume at Ivry, and as the 
last charge was beaten back with the 
bayonet he found that the friar had 
stopped to hold his great black Cross 
(where the white figure of the Christ 
was stained, alas! with other than 
mimic blood) to the lips of a wounded 
man. ; 

As the priest rose from his work, the 
first of the pursuers was upon him, his 
bayonet shortened for a thrust. Franz 
threw out his rifle and fired over the 
Capuchin’s shoulder, so close that the 
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famous beard was scorched no little by 
the flash, and the soldier dropped and 
lay, while the fire of the covering party 
checked his comrades and gave time 
for the beaten stormers to rally once 
again. 

Joachim nodded to the young man, 
fingering his burnt face with a quaint 
smile. ‘‘ You are a rough barber, my 
son, but a burnt beard is better than a 
bayonet in the belly, and you have my 
thanks.”’ 

His eyes were roaming over the posi- 
tion as he spoke, and suddenly they 
flashed with the brilliancy of a vital 
thought. 

Behind the Tyrolese lines stood half 
a dozen lumbering ox-waggons laden 
with food and wine for the Innsbruck 
garrison, but now deserted by their 
drivers, and standing supine upon the 
skirts of battle. 

‘* See there, boy! Get to Speck- 
bacher and bid him hurry up those 
carts. The free-shots can advance be- 
hind -a moving wall. Hasten now! 
Every moment is worth its weight in 
gold!” 

Back through the scattered array of 
crouching riflemen the young man ran, 
to where, on a little mound, about 
whose base a dozen girls were tending 
to the wounded, stood the poacher- 
general, watching and directing that 
hard-fought fray. 

His tongue clave to his palate, his 
lips were black and cracked from the 
bitten cartridges and the awful thirst 
of battle, and the lean, hard-faced 
leader threw up a hand in protest as 
he stammered and choked in his striv- 
ing for articulate speech. 

** Wash the taste of powder out of 
your mouth first, my lad, and then I’ll 
hear you. Hallo, there! Katchen! 
Bring us a mug of wine! ”’ 

A girl left the group below, and hur- 
ried towards them, so that Franz, turn- 
ing, took his tin cup of good red wine 
from the hand of—Katharina Hofer. 

Blackened and bloody as he was, and 
half mad with lust of battle, the day 
seemed brighter, the wine cooler, all 
the world a better place than he had 
ever dreamt before. He looked Katha- 
rina in the eyes as he took the cup, 
and, since she too had been in touch 
for the last few hours with those grim 
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realities of life which rub away the 
petty pruderies and affectations of our 
leisure, she met his look with an honest 
smile of kindness and comradeship. 
They had seen each other but once be- 
fore, and now their glances did but 
cross for the space of a second, but in 
that instant Franz knew that he loved 
and was beloved again as certainly as 
if he had lain down and risen up with 
the thought on every day of his life. 

The next moment he had turned to 
Speckbacher, and was giving the Capu- 
chin’s message. 

Three words were enough, and 
Speckbacher cut him short with a roar. 
‘** Herr Jesu, we have them now! The 
carts there! To the carts! ”’ 

In five minutes the slow oxen were 
tugging their tumbrils amongst the 
firing line, and over the tumult of snap- 
shots and file firing Speckbacher’s bull- 
voice was bellowing for volunteers. 

A dozen leapt forward, to drop right 
and left like pins in an alley. The 
‘‘ Boar’’ might be a brute, but he 
could shoot straight at short ranges 
all the same. 

The next batch were slower, but 
their fate was the same, and at the 
third call each man looked at his neigh- 
bour, at the writhen dead, at the bridge 
head with its puffs of smoke, and—lay 
still. 

Franz was no laggard, but he had 
been bandaging a grazed wrist a pace 
or two to the rear, and as he hurried 
up a vision of gay skirts and long 
plaits of yellow hair flashed past him 
to the heads of the nearest oxen, a 
whip cracked, and a gay girl’s voice, 
the voice of Katharina Hofer, called to 
the crouching lines, ‘‘ Forward, boys! 
We girls will have something to say 
to our bachelors if they show the white 
feather to these Bavarian dumplings !”’ 

Hard on her heels came Franz with 
the second team, and everywhere the 
plumed caps and red waistcoats rose 
from the bracken and swung forward 
under cover of the carts, till they were 
near enough for a charge, and to the 
Redbeard’s cry of ‘‘ In God’s name! 
With the butt! ’’ and Speckbacher’s 
roaring ‘‘ Hoch! hoch! der Kaiser 
Franz!’’ the human flood, yelling, 
praying, and striking with butt and 
blade, burst bellowing over the guns 
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fike a river in spate and won the town 
of Innsbruck at a blow. 


III. 


The fight had swung eddying past 
down the quaint old streets, but Franz, 
still clutching his dripping rifle, leant 
against an empty gun, his head swim- 
ming and dizzy from the blow of a 
handspike; and it was there that 
Katharina found him amongst the 
dying and the dead. 

She had come through the turmoil 
herself without. a scratch, and took at 
once complete and entire command, 
after the fashion of women, of the 
blown and bleeding rifleman. 

She bound up his broken head and 
wounded wrist, gave him food and 
wine, and could hardly be prevented 
from whipping out needle and thread 
and repairing then and there the rents 
in his tattered jacket. Every attempt 
at speech on his part was checked by 
a hasty flood of reproof, from which it 
appeared that even though men must 
be such fools as to go out and risk 
their lives in a fight, it was their 
bounden duty at all events to see that 
their clothes did not suffer, if only out 
of consideration to their women-folk 
who had to mend them. 

The man’s head was clearing, how- 
ever, as the wine and the wet bandages 
did their work, and the wording of the 
last rebuke had given him his oppor- 
tunity. 

**T have no women-folk,’’ he said, 
“since Our Lady took my mother to 
herself two years and more ago. I 
am all alone in the world; and, 
Katchen ’’—he seized her hand and 
rose upon his elbow—‘‘ I loved you at 
sight when you came up the path yon- 
der to my hut with the sun upon your 
hair. Can you—will you not take me 
for your bachelor? You are the fairest 
girl I have ever seen, and the kindest 
and the bravest beside.’’ 

He had struggled to his feet, and, 
leaning once more against the gun, 
looked at her beseechingly. She, 


though she had blushed scarlet when he 
began to speak, now stood meeting his 
gaze fairly, but with a certain wonder 
and suspense in her own eyes. 

** Franz,” ; 
true? 


she said, ‘‘is it really 
Think, you have but seen me 
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once, and I—oh, I knew when I saw 
you first that I liked you better than 
any lad I had ever met—but how can 
we tell? I never have had a bachelor 
before, and it may be you have said 
the same to a dozen——’’ She never 
finished the sentence, for Franz had 
caught her in his arms and was kissing 
her face and eyes and hair. 

‘*Let be now,” he said, ‘‘ we will 
be maid and bachelor for a while, and 
you shall judge whether or not I have 
lied to you. And now where would you 
go? For Innsbruck is no place for a 
lone woman this day, though I think,”’ 
he laid his head on one side listening to 
the noise of the distant conflict, ‘‘ I 
think that we Tyrolers are masters of 
the town by now.” 

So it was arm-in-arm like lovers in 
a country lane that the two began to 
thread the bloodstained streets of 
Innsbruck towards the Golden Lane 
where Katharina and her mother dwelt. 

The need of some such escort was 
quickly apparent, for though the city 
was now in patriot hands, mobs of 
burghers and country folk were en- 
gaged in hunting down and massacring 
the agents of the Bavarian tyranny — 
indeed, one such group was found at 
the entrance of the Golden Lane itself, 
baying about a hard-faced young man 
in civilian dress who, with his back to 
the wall, was defending himself des- 
perately with a sword-cane. 

Franz had pressed forward with his 
companion to interfere in the doomed 
man’s favour, but stopped short as he 
recognised him. ‘‘ Steinkopf!’’ he 
muttered, ‘‘ let him fend for his own 
head. ‘‘I’ll not risk my skin to save 
him.’ Katharina, however, thought 
otherwise, and bursting through the 
ring that hung back beyond reach of 
the flickering sword point, faced the 
crowd with a swift appeal for mercy. 

A savage growl was all her answer. 
‘He is a ‘Boar’! A police spy! 
Why should we spare him? ”’ 

She cast a swift glanoe around the 
ring of ferocious faces, porters of the 
market, young students of the Univer- 
sity, riflemen of the insurgent force, 
al! hot with lust of blood and the mad- 
ness of battle. She saw, too, the face 
of her lover regarding her with half 


doubtful, half admiring eyes, and knew 
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at a glance the whole price she would 
have to pay for the life of the stranger 
and enemy standing grim and unbend- 
ing beside her. 

None the less, high as the price was, 
she was resolved to pay it, and it was 
with no flinching of eye or voice, 
though not without a hot blush of 
womanly shame, that she dashed her 
magnificent lie into the teeth of the 
crowd and into the heart of the man 
she loved. 

‘* Why? Because he is my lover, 
and I love him! I at least am neither 
spy nor Bavarian.’’ 

She saw Franz’s stricken face, and 
knew that she must pay full price, a 
life’s happiness for the ransom of a life 
—but saw, too, that the crowd 
wavered. Turning to the Bavarian at 
her side,-she threw her arms about his 
neck and fell upon his breast in a pas- 
sion of tears. 

In silence the crowd drew back on 
either side ; only Franz Buol stood fast, 
a hell of rage and misery in his face, 
his hands playing eagerly with the 
lock of his rifle ; and to him Katharina 
turned in a kind of dull despair. 

‘* Can you not trust me even a little, 
Franz?’’ she said. ‘*‘ Oh! I know it’s 
hard—I warned you——’”’ 

The man cut harshly through her 
speech. ‘‘ Trust! ’’ said he, ‘‘I shall 
try to forget what trust means! From 
henceforward I——” 

The Bavarian’s hard grey eyes had 
been searching their faces all the while. 
Not even the imminent shadow of death 
had been able, it would seem, to shake 
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his steady merve or dull the quickness 
of his wits. 

“My friend,” he broke in here, 
** you are slow in the uptake. I have 
never seen this brave Madchen before 
to-day, and Caspar Steinkopf will not 
buy his life by separating a maid and 
her bachelor. You had better call back 
your friends and let them finish the 
play.’’ 

Franz stared from one to the other 
dully, but something in the Bavarian’s 
grim resolution, something in the sad 
appeal of Katharina’s eyes, warned him 
that the other was speaking the truth. 

“* See,’’ broke in Steinkopf once 
more, ‘‘ will my life prove my good 
faith? I swear by the most Holy 
Trinity I have never seen your lass be- 
fore—and now, hola, there!’’ He 
shouted to such of the crowd as yet 
lingered further down the street: 
‘* Come back, I——’’ 

Franz sprang forward and clapped a 
hand to his mouth. 

** Silence! I believe you, and may 
God forgive me for having doubted at 
al 

Said the other, grimly: “ You had 
better ask forgiveness from your sweet- 
heart, lad. *Twill be harder to get, 
though, if I am any judge of the ways 
of women! ” 


* s . a dl 


It would seem, however, that such 
forgiveness was not always withheld, 
since the grandchildren of Franz and 
Katharina Buol are alive in Innsbruck 
to this day. 




















By H. A. 


ACK PURVIS always referred to 
his meeting with Colonel Fair- 
banks as a piece of rank bad 

luck. Instead of going to the regi- 
mental ball, which he had leave to at- 
tend, he had chosen to run up to town 
in the confident belief that nobody 
who mattered would know that he had 
ever left Sandhurst. But, as ill-luck 
would have it, he stepped into a first- 
ciass smoking compartment at Water- 
loo, trod upon the toe of the only other 
occupant, and broke off his apology in 
ecnfusion when he recognised that 
the victim of his clumsiness was none 
other than his own Colonel, whom he 
most desired to keep ignorant of his 
breach of the regulations. 

Jack agreed that nothing could have 
been nicer than the Colonel’s treat- 
ment of him during the journey. In 
fect, Colonel Fairbanks treated him as 
if he, too, were an old fogey with no 
more wild oats to sow, and told him 
several good stories, which Jack still 
remembers, as though there were no 
such things as vexatious restrictions 
and no penalties attaching to their 
breach. 

By the time they arrived at their 
destination, Jack’s conscience had 
ceased to trouble him. The Colonel 
was @ good sort, a regular brick, re- 
membered that he had been young 
himself once, and so forth. 

Thus Jack was lulled into a sense of 
security—false security—as it turned 
out, because the Colonel did not think 
a railway carriage the proper place for 
admonishing a young gentleman, who 
had been deemed worthy of the King’s 
commission, for his breach of discip- 
line. Jack has never been able to take 
the orthodox view of the occurrence, 
nor to acquit the Colonel of blame, be- 
cause two days later, when he had all 
tut forgotten the incident, he was 
obliged to take a six months’ holiday 
from his duties, and face his guardian, 


Lucille. 
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old Major Temple, who had lost his 
temper in India and never recovered 
it. 

** Well, you damned young Jacka- 
napes, what have you been doing, and 
what brings you here?’ the guardian 
uncle exclaimed angrily, looking over 
a flannel-padded foot at the returned 
prodigal. 

Jack explained the circumstances 
which had led to his return as best he 
could, though he sometimes lost the 
thread of his argument—if argument 
it could be called, by reason of the 
explosive interruptions of his guardian. 

At length he got through with it, 
feeling that on the whole he had made 
out a pretty good case for himself. 
That was his first impression, his 
second impression was that somehow 
he had muddled things, and had not 
done himself justice. It was difficult 
to do oneself justice with an irate oid 
gentleman, whom you are obliged to 
listen to with at least outward respect, 
firing volleys of uncomplimentary epi- 
thets at your head. 

The week which Jack spent with his 
guardian was described by him after- 
wards as the rottenest in his whole 
life. It was hard luck to be obliged to 
remain an infant until he was twenty- 
five when other fellows shouldered 
their own burdens at twenty-one. 

‘** Don’t you be a dashed young ass 
and get into trouble again, or I wash 
my hands of you altogether,’’ was 
Major Temple’s parting admonition, 
when the last of Jack’s luggage was 
stacked on the cab which was to con- 
vey him to Charing Cross, en route 
for an obscure town on the coast of 
Normandy. Here he was to put in his 
six months of penance, learning as 


“much as might be of the French lan 


he had expiated his 


guage, until 
offence. 
After an uneventful journey, Jack 


was deposited with his luggage at 
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the little railway station of St. Jean. 
The ‘station opened on a little square 
surrounded by cabarets before whose 
hespitable doors peasants sipped their 
cognac or sirop. The only conveyance 
which Jack could see was a lumbering 
omnibus, sadly in want of paint and 
varnish, to which was harnessed a 
gieat sleepy white horse, but of the 
cocher there was no sign. 

Jack looked about him impatiently. 
Why the deuce had not Mr. de Vilamil 
Ramsbotham, as the worthy to whom 
he was consigned was called, come to 
meet him, and so save him from 
making a fool of himself in trying to 
talk the foreign lingo? After some 
delay, he had recourse to the station- 
master, to whom he explained his 
pesition, with the aid of an envelope 
containing Mr. Ramsbotham’s name 
and address. With many gesticula- 
tions, with what appeared to Jack to 
be frequent appeals to an over-ruling 
Providence, the station-master con- 
trived to convey to Jack the informa- 
tion that the faded omnibus was for 
him, but that it would not start until 
the next train was due, so as to take 
any chance passengers bound for the 
same place. 

Jack nodded. It was easier to 
acquiesce than to expostulate in a lan- 
guage which seemed to forsake him 
when he required its aid. At the 
moment the cocher lounged across the 
little place, a tall, well-fed figure 
leisurely rolling a cigarette. With 
egual leisureliness he lighted _ it, 
climbed to the box, and took the reins, 
waking with a tug the sleeping horse. 

Amid a shriek of whistles and much 
voluble exclamation, hardly less shrill, 
the newly-arrived train vomited forth 
its passengers. Two Frenchmen, their 
beards smelling of unguents, four 
women, two young and comely, one 
carrying a baby, two middle-aged, all 
fat and vivacious, crowded into the 
omnibus with their abundant impedi- 
menta, so that Jack was forced into an 
ignominious corner. 

The baby addressed him frequently, 
and to judge from the laughter which 
followed, it was a humorous _ babe. 
But Jack understood nothing, and 
looked at the red, fat face, half-angry, 
balf-ashamed, because he had not paid 
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more attention to his French lessons, 
In that hour, M. Collet, whom Jack 
and others had called irreverently 
“* Froggy,’’ had his first taste of ven- 
geance, if only he knew it. 

In about half an hour’s time the 
omnibus drew up in a roughly-paved 
place, surrounded by houses with red 
roofs and whitewashed walls. This 
was the Place du Port St. Jean, and 
liere Jack’s fellow passengers left him. 

The cocher’s whip cracked again, 
and the sleepy white horse continued 
his uneventful journey across the 
place, past the church from over the 
porch of which a damaged figure of 
the Madonna and Child looked down 
scrrowfully on a refuse-laden street, 
and into a sandy road fringed by dusty 
willows, until he halted in front of a 
great, rusty, iron gate. 

Behind the gate lay a rough, sandy 
garden containing potato ridges and 
a few yellow vegetables. A clump of 
dusty bushes concealed the house. 

As Jack stood surveying the place 
with obvious and increasing dissatis- 
faction, a weird figure wearing a 
frayed and faded blazer, soiled flan- 
nels, sand shoes, and something like 
a yachting cap, shuffled along the 
sandy pathway to meet his guest. 

‘Welcome to Port St. Jean,’’ he 
said, holding out a skinny hand, 
‘“we will do our best to make you 
happy and comfortable. The cocher 


wil! carry in your luggage. Hope 
you’ve had a good passage. Ha! 


there is Mr. Brown. Brown this is 
Mr. Purvis,’’ and Jack was presented 
t> a fat, florid-faced youth, wearing a 
magenta tie, pink waistcoat, light blue 
trousers, and green socks. Then Mr. 
Ramsbotham led the way to the dingy 
villa, which it is unnecessary to de- 
scribe in detail, since it resembled 
ninety-nine out every hundred French 
villas at cheap watering-places on the 
nerth coast. 

When Jack found himself alone in 
the sparely furnished bedroom, he 
had already decided that he did not 
like Mr. Brown: as for his host be 
was so unlike anything he had ever 
seen before that he suspended judg- 
ment. Things might be better—or 
worse—than he anticipated; and, any- 
hew, six months was not an eternity. 
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Jack was surprised to find Mr. 
Ramsbotham in evening dress, which 
seemed out of keeping with the dingy 
surroundings. He was presented to a 
stout, dark-eyed lady, who still re- 
tained some traces of beauty, and 
spoke little English. Mr. Rams- 
botham made up for her silence. He 
talked well enough about = many 
things ; about his life in the Army as 
a cavalryman, and of his friends, aris- 
tocratic and other. There was, in fact, 
hardly a deceased great statesman of 
recent years with whom he did not 
claim to have been on terms of inti- 
mate friendship. Lord Randolph 
Churchiil had loved him as a brother, 
and Mr. Gladstone had always said to 
him: ‘‘ My dear Ramsbotham, what 
do you think of this? ’’ befcre intro- 
ducing any important measure. 

As he listened, Jack wondered why 
Mr. Ramsbotham should have been 
left in an cbscure French village when 
his services were so valuable to the 
British Empire 

“Lucille, mind what you 
dcing!’’ said his host, sharply. 

It was then for the first time that 
Jeck Purvis was aware of Lucille, 
Lucille that meant so much to him 
afterwards. 


are 


Following the direction of his host’s 
speech he saw her—a girl of about 
thirteen, with an ova! face, tinted with 
olive and peach, delicate aquiline 
nose, dark sleepy eyes heavily over- 
shadowed, and red, somewhat full lips. 
She was like a child making haste to 
become a woman, and even then she 
showed the promise of that voluptuous 
beauty which in a few years was to 
become famous throughout the world. 

When Jack’s eyes fell upon her, she 
was flushing under the rebuke, because 
a fork had fallen from the salad that 
she was serving, and so it was that he 
remembered her afterwards—the sensi- 
tive face with its slumbering passion 
and rebellion, the soft grace of her 
movements as she bent to recover the 
lost fork showing the long plait of 
dark hair that fell down her back below 
her waist. 

““It wasn’t her fault,’’ he said, 
rather hotly, to his host, ‘‘ and after 
all she is only a child.”’ 


Cx3 


The pale face of Mr. Ramsbotham 
flushed a little. 

‘* In this country we teach ladies to 
respect honourable service,’’ he an- 
swered civilly enough, ‘‘ and if a thing 
is worth doing it is worth doing well, 
n’est ce pas? ’’ 

** She spilled the soup on a new coat 
of mine last night,’’ said Mr. Brown. 

Lucille threw a glance of concen- 
trated hatred at the speaker. 

‘** Monsieur raises his elbows very 
high,’’ she answered, meekly; ‘* it is 
difficile to serve a Monsieur like that.’’ 

‘‘If you give me my soup on the 
wrong side, what can you expect? ’”’ 
ejaculated Mr. Brown. 

‘* My niece is not a servant,”’ said 
Mr. Ramsbotham, with some show of 
displeasure. ‘*‘ What she does, she 
does to please me, and with a view to 
learning all the useful arts. What do 
you think, Mr. Purvis? ’’ 

‘““Well, I don’t know about useful 
arts, but if I let a girl like that wait 
upon me at home I should expect to 
be kicked.”’ 

** Ha, ha,’’ laughed Mr. Brown; 
‘if the little wretch had spoiled a ten- 
guinea suit you’d think differently. I 
say, what are you doing? Stop, I tell 
you. You’ve broken my leg.’’ 

“‘If I have, you jolly well deserve 
it!’’ exclaimed Jack, with a very red 
face. ‘‘ And if you say the same thing 
again, I’ll kick you again, and if vou 
want to fight, come out and I’ll lick 
you decently in the garden.’’ 

**T pray you to remember; that you 
are gentlemen! ’’ exclaimed Mr. Rams- 
botham, in dismay. ‘‘ What would 
the neighbours think if they hevrd that 
there was a guarrel in an English- 
man’s house? Shake hands, now, and 
be friends.’’ 

Mr. Brown’s flabby face had grown 
sickly pale. He had from the 
table, but at the suggestion of his host 
he sat down again. 

‘“*A leetle more salade, Meester 
Prrvis,’’ and Lucille handed the salad 
dish to Jack. 


‘* Thank vou, I will,”’ 


risen 


said he, look- 


ing into the eyes of Lucille, which 
were sparkling with joy and mischief. 

During this outburst Madame went 
on contentedly eating her dinner, with 
an occasional shrug of her shoulders 
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to show that she was aware of what 
was going on. As long as her husband 
rebuked Lucille, there was no reason 
for her to interfere, and whilst Luciile 
was in disgrace, she could enjoy her 
food in comfort, untroubled by les 
bétes Anglais. 

The evening ended without further 
disturbance, to Mr. Ramsbotham’s 
great relief, for he had no mind to lose 
either of his paying guests sooner than 
was possible. 

Lucille had disappeared, and peace 
was restored. But none of them knew, 
and least of all Jack Purvis, that when 
she presented the salad for the second 
time to ‘‘ Meester Purvis’’ she had 
given her hot, passionate heart with it. 

In the morning Jack rose early and 
went down to the end of the pier of 
Fort St. Jean for a swim. When he 
came back, his towel slung round his 
neck, he saw Lucille at the gate wait- 
ing for him. ‘‘ The sea was so agi- 
tated that I had fear for you,’’ 
said simply, giving him her brown 


she 


hand. ‘‘ The breakfast will be ready 
quickly. We do not wait for Mr. 
Brown.’’ 


*‘ And how long have you been up, 
Lucille? ’’ Jack asked. 

**Since four o’clock,’’ she answered; 
“there is so much to do, and uncle 
is not rich—but,’’ she added hastily, 
**I go to bed early—at nine or ten, if 
I have my work finished.’’ 

**Poor little girl,’’ said Jack. 
** Fancy you waiting on a lazy beggar 
like me! ”’ 

He revealed something of his feel- 
ing about Lucille at breakfast. 

‘**T ought to be waiting on you, and 
not you on me,” he said to Lucille, 
when she brought him his coffee. ‘‘ My 
uncle would kick me out if he knew.”’ 

*“* Waiting is a feminine virtue,"’ 
s2zid Mr. Ramsbotham, ‘‘ there is 
ncthing disgraceful in it. If I were 
a woman, I should be proud to fullil 
a woman’s duty.”’ 

He paused and translated his re- 
marks to Madame, who nodded several 
times, licking her greasy fingers and 
casting malevolent glances at the 
dainty figure—dainty, despite the 
poor, cheap clothes, bought for a few 
francs in the market-place. 

The conversation was interrupted by 
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a voice shouting from above, “ Lucille, 
apportez-moi l’eau chaude! ”’ 

‘That is Mr. Brown,’’ explained 
Mr. Ramsbotham ; ‘‘ his French is not 
perfect, as you perceive, but he has 
made progress, wonderful progress, 
whilst he has been here, but the gen- 
ders still puzzle him.”’ 

‘* And has Lucille to wait on Mr. 
Brown, too?’’ asked Jack, with un- 
concealed hostility. 

‘‘It is her pleasure to do so,’’ Mr. 
Ramsbotham answered, uneasily. 
‘When you know Mr. Brown you 
will discover a rich nature, and full of 
great possibilities for the future. Very 
well connected ’’—and he lowered his 
voice to an intimate intonation-- 
‘‘and perhaps rather affected by the 
zxsthetic craze, but that will pass.”’ 

Jack said nothing. For selfish rea- 
sons he was sorry that it had been his 
lot to be sent to Fort St. Jean; for 
another reason he was glad. 

Shortly before midday he met Mr. 
Brown on the sands, clad in a most 
elaborate suit of many colours. Mr. 
Brown greeted him affably. 

** T hope you will like Fort St. Jean, 
Mr. Purvis,’’ he said. ‘* Of course, 
old Ramsbotham is a humbug, and the 
fcod rotten, and Madame a beast, and 
there is no refinement, no culture, but 
the ménage is interesting, notwith- 
standing.’’ 

“Look here, Brown,’’ answered 
Purvis ; ‘‘ I expect to be here for some 
months, and mean to make the best of 
things, and, if you are going to stay 
on, it’s just as well to understand one 
another. One thing I won’t stand, 
and that is your bullying that poor 
little girl, Lucille. I give you fair 
warning that the first time I find you 
rude to her I’ll give you a good hid- 
ing ; or at least I'll try to. If you 
have any doubt of it, I’ll take you on 
now before lunch. We can have a 
round or two, and no one but our- 
selves will be a bit the wiser.”’ 

Brown turned a lemon colour, and 
answered, sulkily : 

‘If Ramsbotham doesn’t pay sef- 
vants, one has to be served by Lucille, 
and she gets her living for it. She 


hasn't a red cent. Old Ram told 


” 


me. 
‘* I] don’t care what he told you, but 
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I know what I've told you, and you'd 
better remember it.’’ 

After this. things went pretty 
smoothly. Brown addressed Lucille 
in less hectoring terms than before, 
and the household was apparently on 
tolerably good terms with one another. 

Without being altogether aware of 
it, Jack saved Lucille from a good deal 
of punishment, for whenever Lucille 
was not to be found, she alleged that 
she had either gone on an errand for 
‘“Meester Purvis’’ or that he had 
taken her on the sands to search for 
bait. When he hadn’t done either of 
these things, he kept his own counsel. 

As the evenings grew shorter, Mr. 
Ramsbotham suggested that they 
should play Bridge for small stakes. 
Jack was a duffer at Bridge and most 
games of chance. 

‘*My dear fellow,” said his host, 
“we play for the game, not for 
money. The money part is merely to 
keep you from going to sleep. For 
my part I am so fond of the game 
that I think of nothing else. The 
stakes are immaterial.’’ 

But notwithstanding this declara- 
tion of disinterestedness, Jack learned 
soon that the luck was always on the 
side of Mr. Ramsbotham. He, him- 
self, generally had Madame as part- 
ner, and when they lost she held up 
her hands in well-simulated distress. 
However often Jack and his partner 
won the rubber, the honours always 
went to the other partners. This 
puzzled Jack, as did the frequency 
with which Mr. Ramsbotham brought 
off grand slams and little slams. The 
stakes were not large, it is true-- 
being only two francs a hundred—but 
Jack soon found that the game was 
making a considerable hole in his 
allowance. 

It was the day of the Fair at Fort 
St. Jean, and the household were 
going—all but Lucille, who was in dis- 
grace, for one reason or another. 

In the middle of the festivity, a 
thunderstorm broke, and Jack, being 
last to seek shelter, was wet to the 
skin. Instead of waiting, as the others 
did, for the omnibus, he ran home, 
and bounded up the stairs to his room. 
As he was about to shut the door, the 
lithe figure of Lucille glided in,. her 
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finger on her lip and her eyes swollen 
with tears. 

** Poor little girl,’”’ said Jack, taking 
her hand, and kissing her still wet 
eyes. ‘** What is the matter? ’”’ 

** Hush,”’ she whispered, ‘‘ or they 
will hear and tell Madame. I must 
be quick and tell you. Meester Pur- 
vis, do not play cards any more with 
my uncle. He does not play fair, but 
cheats. Last night I watched. He 
trumped your King of Spades and 
after played the Knave of Spades. 
You did not sée—and it is always so. 
So you lose your money. Don't piay 
again.”’ 

Jack was rather taken aback. He 
was young enough to think that it was 
impossible to take him in, but the evi- 
dence was on Lucille’s side. 

She watched his face eagerly. 

** Please,’’? she whispered, ‘‘ pro- 
mise me not to play cards again.’’ 

There was a strange mixture of 
childishness and womanliness in her 
anxiety. 

** Very well, little girl, I will pro- 
mise,’’ said Jack, kissing the upturned 
face again, and this time he felt a 


thrill at his heart that he had not 
felt before. He would have kissed 
her again, but a sudden shyness 


seemed to overcome her; she turned 
away, and fled from the room. 

That night, after dinner, Jack de- 
clined to play cards any longer, 
alleging that he had neglected his 
work so long that he must now make 
a spurt. Mr. Ramsbotham was dis- 
pleased, and endeavoured to reason 
him out of his resolve, but Jack was 
firm. A book of tactics was await- 
ing him, and he must tackle it. 

He went to bed late, and slept un- 
easily. Once he woke up, thinking 
he had heard the sound of bitter w-eep- 
ing, and of harsh voices, but, when 
he rose and listened, there was no 
sound but that of the waves on the 
shore. 

He was roused again from his sleep 
early in the morning by a knocking at 
his door, and Lucille brought him a 
telegram. It was from his uncle. 
** Colonel has relented. Come home 
at once.”’ 


He was glad and sorry. Glad te 
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get home; sorry and distressed io 
leave Lucille. 

**I have to go home at once,”’ he 
said to her, as she waited; ‘‘ there is 
no reply.’’ 

The colour fled from her cheeks. 

** Home! ’”’ she echoed. 

** Yes, little girl,’’ he said, ‘‘ my 
uncle has sent for me. Perhaps some 
day we shall meet again.’’ 

She did not answer, but stocd look- 
ing at him, with wide-cpen eyes. 

He took a card from his case, and 
gave it to her. ‘f Thet will always 
find me, if for any reason you want 
me.”’ 

**T shall always want you,”’ 
said. 

‘““And you wiil find me. Teil me 
your name, for I only know Lucille."’ 

‘*T hardly know,’’ she returned, 
sadly. “IT am now Lucille Rams. 
botham ’’—her lips stumbled over the 
latter word—‘‘ but 1 used to he 
Lucille St. Clair when I lived in Lon- 
don.’’ 

** Lucille! ’? came the impatient 
voice of her uncle, and Lucille fled. 

Jack left Port St. Jean almost penni- 
less, for Mr. Ramsbotham refused to 
allow his luggage to be removed until 
his claims: were satisfied, and Jack 
was staggered by the exorbitance of 
these claims. However, there was 
no help for it, and having told his 
host what he thought of him, he pa‘d 
him. Mr. Ramsbotham was ap- 
parently used to this way of taking 
leave, for he betrayed no resentmen:, 
and even accompanied Jack to the 
*bus which was to take him to the sta- 
tion. 

Madame, too, waved a soiled ker- 
chief as she bade him ‘‘ Bon voyage.” 
But just as the ’bus was about to 
start, Lucille ran forward, and thrust 
her hand into the ’bus. Jack seized 
it, and as it slipped from his grasp, 
he found a little box in his hand. 
Already the clumsy ’bus was in motion, 
and he could only wave his hand io 
the little group. A moment later they 
had turned the corner, and were rumb- 
ling along the badly-paved streets of 
the village towards the station. Jack 
opened the box which Lucille had 
given him, and, to his surprise and 
alarm, found in it a large ruby ring. 
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He turned it over, and saw cut inside 
the gold L. St. C. He felt like a 
chief. The ring must somehow be 
returned, for Lucille was not of an age 
to give valuable presents. But now 
there was no opportunity. Later on, 
perhaps, they would meet. And at 
this thought his heart beat again in 
the same unaccountable fashion that 
it had done when Lucille had come to 
his room to give him warning. ‘The 
possession of the ring would be a link 
between them—somehow or other it 
would bring about a meeting. 

The departure of Jack Purvis from 
Port St. Jean ended one epoch in his 
life. With what followed immediately 
after, this story is not concerned. 

More than ten years later, Lady St. 
Just was giving a ball at her house in 
Stratford Place, to which a brilliant 
assemblage had been invited, includ- 
ing ambassadors, admirals, generals, 
and everything that was picturesque 
in society. Lady St. Just had mar- 
ried a wealthy old man, and the ability 
to give such entertainments was part 
of the purchase price of the contract. 
But, what gave her more pleasure than 
all the distinguished personages whom 
she could count on gracing her enter- 
tainment, was the fact that she had 
secured the presence of the famous 
young prima donna, Mlle. St. Maur, 
who for two seasons had been the rage 
in Paris, Berlin, and St. Petersburg, 
and had now taken London by storm. 
This was an achievement worthy of 
her tact, since Mile. St. Maur was re- 
puted to be as proud as Lucifer and as 
haughty as all the Queens of Europe 
thrown into one. 

It was an accident that Jack Purvis 
was bidden to this famous gathering. 
He was a cousin of Marion Hayes, 
before she had become Lady St. Just, 
and the ‘‘ Times,’’ a fortnight before, 
had made some reference to Captain 
Purvis’s return and to his services in 
Africa. 

** Poor old Jack,’ said her ladyship, 
**T mustn’t leave him out, and, after 
all, the Victoria Cross is quite a te 
spectable decoration. I’ll ask him, 
if only fér the sake of old times, 
though I’m afraid he’ll be out of 


things.’” 
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** Why should he be? ’’ grunted her 
husband; ‘‘he’s fought for his 
country, which most of your guests 
haven’t. I’d a great deal rather hear 
kim than your famous prima donna.”’ 

Lady St. Just smiled tolerantly. 

‘*There’s no reason why you 
shouldn’t hear both,’’ she answered. 

‘‘ Tell him to come and stay,’’ said 
St. Just. ‘‘ We want men who can 
fight more than women who can 
sing. 

Everything, including fine, crisp 
weather, went to make Lady St. Just’s 
ball a success, and yet, for some inde- 
finable reason, it ‘‘ hung fire.’’ No 
one was more painfully conscious of 
this fact than Lady St. Just. She 
had won deservedly a high reputation 
for the success of such entertainments ; 
she was a pretty woman, clever and 
tactful, and this was her greatest 
ccup, politically, as well as socially, 
since she had brought together under 
her own roof practically all the am- 
bassadors to the Court of St. James. 

Mlle. St. Maur was as beautiful as 
ever, and was surrounded by a crowd 
of decorated admirers, but even she 
seemed listless and a trifle bored. 
Lady St. Just watched her with feel- 
ings of mingled anger and anxiety. 
A few notes of her wonderful voice 
would transfigure the whole scene, but 
no one, not even Lady St. Just, would 
dare suggest to the great prima donna 
that she should sing at a private enter- 
tainment. 

‘““Captain Purvis.” 

Lady St. Just turned with sup- 
pressed irritation to greet her cousin. 
Iu the midst of so much brilliancy her 
simple cousin seemed drab and com- 
monplace. He was a good-looking 
enough, with a sun-tanned face, but 
the bronze Victoria Cross was, to her 
mind, inconspicuous. Besides, no 
one had ever thought much of Jack 
Purvis, and the only thing expected of 
him was that he might blunder into 
some sort of thing as the V.C. 

A sort of desperate inspiration 
seized her. She must do something to 
lift the thing. It was a forlorn hope, 


” 


but worth trying. 

_ She led Jack to the group surround- 
ing Mile. St. Maur ; those opposite fell 
back, and made a way for their hostess 
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to this Queen of Song and Beauty, 
who was so negligently receiving their 
compliments. 

‘* Permit me, Mademoiselle, to pre- 
sent to you my cousin, Captain Pur- 
vis.”” 

The look of weariness suddenly left 
the face of the prima donna. Her 
beautiful features glowed with a won- 
derful brightness, as she gave her 
jewelled hand to Jack. 

‘* Captain Purvis—Meester Purvis, 
is it not?’’ she said, and her lovely 
voice trembled. 

‘** Lucille! ’’? he exclaimed, his head 
swimming. 

‘* Yes, it is Lucille,’’ she answered, 
with a laugh, which had the essence of 
joy init. Then, turning to Lady St. 
Just, who was almost as bewildered as 
her cousin, she continued: ‘‘ Captain 
Purvis and I are old friends. It is 
s+ good to meet him again.’’ 

The group fell back, leaving the 
three together. Lady St. Just, mind- 
ful in all the commotion of the success 
of her entertainment, whispered to 
Jack: 

““ When you have talked awhile, beg 
her to sing.’’ ‘Then she withdrew, 
and left then. together. ; 

““Let us go away,’’ whispered 
Lucille. Jack gave her his arm, and 
led her to a conservatory. 

‘*See,’’ he said, when she had 
seated herself, ‘‘ 1 have kept your ring 
until I could return it. I carried it 
with me always.’’ 

‘“ Why should you wish to return 
it? ’’ she asked, softly. 

** Because you were a child when 
you gave it me.”’ 

** Well, perhaps I am still a child, 
for I desire you to keep it always,” 
she returned. ‘‘ What have you 
bought of me for all these years?" 

“*T wanted always to come back and 
find you, and rescue you from Port St. 
Jean, but I was sent abroad. I wrote 
to my uncle to go and lIcok for you, 
but before he got my letter he was 
dead. I was a fool.’’ 

‘‘And you remembered me all the 
time? ’’ she asked, with a vibrant 
tenderness. 

‘‘ All the time, and now, Heaven 
help me, I find you so far above me 
that I wish I had never come back,”® 
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She slipped quickly from her seat 
to the ground, at his feet. 

**See me now,”’ she cried, ‘‘ am I 
not at your feet, and ready to serve 
you, as I once served you long ago, 
but with a fuller service? ”’ 

He stretched out his arms and drew 
her to his heart. 

**It is impossible,’? he whispered, 
** but let me think that it is true.’’ 

*“It is true that I love you, and 
have loved you and waited for you all 
these years. Listen. When vou 
left Port St. Jean, I could not endure 
it, and I ran away to England, seek- 
ing you.”’ 

** My poor darling,’’ he said, kiss- 
ing the proud head now bent so 
humbly before him. 

‘* Then I was found, but I did not 
go back,’’ she went on, with a catch 
in her beautiful throat. ‘‘ My father 
was alive, but he did not want me, 
because my mother was dead, and Mr. 
Ramsbotham was not my uncle. When 
I refused to go back, my father took 
me to Paris, and there they found that 
I had a voice. So I was sent to 
Mian, and took the name of St. Maur. 
The rest does not matter; nothing 
matters just now, only you and I. _ iI 
came here to-night because I had pro- 
mised, not ‘because I wished it. Oh, 
if I only could have known. How can 
I show my gratitude to Lady St. Just? 
We might have missed each other for 
years, and then, who knows, some one 
else might have taken my place.’’ 

For answer he kissed her again. 
Then, remembering what he owed his 
hestess, and her request, he said : 

** Darling, if you would make my 
cousin perfectly happy, sing for them 
before you leave.”’ 

“ Listen,’’ she whispered, ‘‘ when 
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you left Port St. Jean, I made a vow 
that, if you loved me, I would obey 
you in everything. So I keep my 
vow. I will sing to you when you 
bid me.”’ 

She laid her hand on his arm, and 
he raised it to his lips and kissed it. 
Then he led her back to the ballroom. 
t seemed as if all eyes had awaited 
their return. The wrinkles of anxiety 
left Lady St. Just’s face, and she 
beamed with joy when she learned 
that Mile. St. Maur would sing. 

There were many good critics pre- 
sent, whd had heard Mademoiselle 
sing before, but they were all agreed 
that never before had she sung so 
entrancingly. 

‘Have I pleased my lord? ’’ she 
said, with a happy smile, to Jack Pur- 
vis, as he helped to cloak her. 

‘*] dare not tell you how much,” 
he whispered hoarsely. 
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‘*T always said there was more in 
Jack Purvis than people gave him 
credit for,’? Lady St. Just remarked 
to her husband, ‘‘ but, of course, no- 
body could have foreseen such a 
triumph for him as to marry Mile. St. 
Maur, and he with little beyond his 
pay. It was providential that Uncle 
William sent him to that beastly place, 
after all. Brains don’t count for much 
in these days.”’ 

‘* Pluck counts for something still,’ 
grunted old St. Just, ‘‘ and if Jack had 
as much brains as pluck he’d have 
left St. Leger to die.’’ 

** But then be wouldn’t have won 
the Victoria Cross,’’ expostulated 
Lady St. Just. 

‘* No, of course he wouldn’t,’”’ re- 
torted St. Just. ‘* Haven’t I said 
that he had more pluck than brains.” 



































“The Flapper.” 


The Diary of a Romance. 





By C. V. Howard Vincent. 


AY 28.—I have seen a most 
charming little girl at the Band 
to-day : I am not susceptible to 

feminine beauty as a rule, but this 
maid, with the beautiful flapper of 
flaxen hair, has quite monopolised my 
thoughts since seven o’clock to- 
night. She was sitting directly in 
front of me in Wellfield Park, and 
what drew my attention to her at 
first was the singular naiveté of that 
flapper ; her hair is really glorious, 
and when she turned round and I 
noticed her beautiful eyes and perfect 
complexion I felt thoroughly smitten. 
I wonder who she is? I followed 
them (she was evidently with her 
mother) from the’ park to the tram 
terminus, but they seemed to disap- 
pear before I reached the car. They 
certainly did not go back to Brum, 
for I saw several cars depart. Per- 
haps she lives near the park? Any- 
how, I am determined to find out 
before very long. How fortunate I 
took a season for the band ; when a 
crooked knee keeps one from cricket 
and tennis, you must have fresh air 
somewhere. 

June 3.—Her name is Ambrosine : how 
charming. I was certain it would 
be something romantic. I met 
Harry Mesnard at the band to-night, 
and he tells me that she lives quite 
close to the park ; in fact, her house, 
or rather her father’s, faces the lane 
leading to the trams. He does not 
know her to speak to, but promises 
to give me an introduction if they 
should become acquainted. 

June 5.—I saw Ambrosine to-night. 
She looked awfully sweet ; her flap- 
per was tied with a pale blue ribbon, 
which went so well with her flaxen 
hair. I bought a pale heliotrope tie 
to-day ; it ought to keep in with my 
light blue summer suit, 


June 10.—Such luck to-day. 
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T was 
talking to Wilfred about Ambrosine, 
and he quietly informed me that she 
is his cousin, and frequertly visits 


their house. He also tells me that 
she is as charming as she looks, and 
that at the first available opportunity 
we shail be introduced. 


June 10.— My brown shoes are horribly 


glaring ; 1 must polish them until the 
gaudy hue is absent. Black socks 
with a little design up the side look 
all right if your trousers are made 
to turn up at the bottoms, but mine 
unfortunately are not, and so I am 
wearing boots with my blue suit. I 
told Gillet to-day to be sure to make 
the trousers of my brown suit so that 
I can wear nice socks. I saw Am- 
brosine yesterday ; she looked rip- 
ping. I hear that they attend 
church at St. Alphege’s, and return 
home by the Embankment. I must 
bear this fact in mind, so that I can 
be on the look-out for Wilf Hendry 
or Mesnard next Sunday. 


June 12,—I feel uncomfortably roman- 


tic to-night ; really, quite a Romeo 
and Juliet atmosphere seems to be 
hanging about me. I left the band 
rather early, for they would play the 
‘* Bohemian Girl,’’ and, as I turned 
up the lane to the tram terminus, I 
glanced up at the windows of her 
house, and, strange to say, Ambro- 
sine was looking out on to the park, 
or reading, or sewing, or doing some- 
thing equally silly: and our eyes 
met. She looked down just as I 
raised my optics upwards, and, my 
steps drawing me mechanically on- 
wards, she had to rise from her seat 
and look forward, while I nearly 
broke my neck in my endeavours to 
meet her gaze, and yet appear to be 
unconcernedly walking on. I can’t 
say whether she smiled or not, but, 
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at any rate, she will remember me 
when we meet again. 

June 16.—I am not quite pleased with 
my new suit; the crease in the 
trousers is not at all pronounced, and 
the coat pockets make one look such 
a bounder. Am wearing a black 
woollen tie ; it tones things down a 
bit. 

June 16.—I have had a most tremen- 
dous slice of luck to-day. At present 
I can hardly realise it, but feel I 
must let my diary into it all before I 
lose my good spirits. Well, to be 
brief, I have met her father. There 
was a vacant chair next mine at the 
band to-night, and he eventually 
occupied it. I knew it was him, for 
I have seen him walking out with 
Ambrosine. He is a most engaging 
individual, with quite a fund of anec- 
dotes, and I soon got on very well 
with him. At a favourable oppor- 
tunity I gently led the conversation 
into the direction of Ambrosine, and 
he was quite as ready as myself to 
talk about her. It appears that he 
is tremendously proud of her, and I 
don’t wonder at it! He tells me she 
has finished her ordinary education, 
but attends the Art School in Tris- 
tram-square three times a week. 
She also sings very well, and, when I 
told him that I wrote for musical 
journals, he said that he would very 
much like me to hear Ambrosine 
sing, and that I ought to come in 
some night after the band. I nearly 
fell off my seat, and, in my anxiety to 
betray no undue haste in accepting 
his casual invitation, I fear that I 
have shelved it. However, I know 
that I made a good impression, and 
it does make one feel so jolly to know 
that in a very short while I shall 
know Ambrosine. I saw her on the 
car to-day: she did look pretty ; her 
flapper was tied with pink ribbon, 
and right well it suited her. Oh, I 
forgot to say that during his lecture 
on the ‘‘ Education of Ambrosine ”’ 
he stopped short, and, in a most 
apologetic tone, inquired if he was 
boring me. I ventured to suggest 


that he was not. 

June 25.—Jimmy Welchman has writ- 
ten me to go fishing in Northumber- 
land with him next week-end. I 
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July 4.—Oh, dear! 


July 5.—Saw Miss 









should like to have gone, but'I might 
be able to meet Ambrosine with Miss 
Hendry next Sunday, so I must 
really make the most of a chance like 
that. I saw her father on the car 
to-day, and incidentally I compli- 
mented him upon his likeness to Am- 
brosine. He did not take it at all 
well, however, and said very little 
afterwards. I am afraid she sees 
why I am so anxious to cultivate his 
acquaintance, for I met him again 
to-day, and he appeared to cut me. 
I do hope I haven’t given myself 
away. 


June 29.—I have got a most horrible 


cold in the head to-day, all through 
getting wet to the skin at Wellfield 
last night. I waited at the Embank- 
ment from 7.30 until 9, in the pour- 
ing rain, and not a glimpse of Am- 
brosine did I get. 


June 30.—Had a line from Jimmy to- 


day to say that he has had splendid 
sport, and only wishes that I had 
been there too. So do I. 


July 2.—My luck is turning again. 


Hooray! Yes, I was coming past 
her house to-day, about five o’clock, 
when some one in the garden wished 
me ‘‘ Good afternoon.’’ I turned 
round in amazement, and saw that it 
was Phyllis Horobin, who was spend- 
ing the day there, and seemed to be 
enjoying afternoon tea on the lawn. 
I met her again about nine, as she 
was changing cars at Wells-street, 
and went home with her. She, being 
a brick, has promised to introduce 
me to Ambrosine next Saturday 
night. Phil is going there to dinner, 
and after that she will induce Am- 
brosine to take a stroll in the park. 
I shall be in ambush. Ambrosine 
did look ripping: her flapper was 
tied with an orange-coloured ribbon, 
and it went extra with her light hair. 
Oh, dear! I 
wonder what is the matter with my 
luck. I was at the band from 6.30 
to 9, and never a glance did I get of 
either Ambrosine or Phyllis. Ethel 
Williams shoved herself on to me 
about seven, and I couldn’t get rid 
of her anyhow. Well, it’s no use 
grumbling, my luck must change 
some day. 

Horobin after 























church to-day. She says I am a flat. 

It appears that Ambrosine and she 
passed me heaps of times at the band- 
stand, and Phil is so vexed because 
I was with that Williams girl all the 
night. Oh, I could kick myself ; in 
fact, I shall, for, what makes matters 
worse, Ambrosine had inquired who 
I was, and desired an introduction, 
but changed her mind when she saw 
me talking to Miss Williams. I shall 
cut Ethel when I see her again. 

July 8.—I have got splendid satisfac- 
tion from Robins. He is really a 
splendid tailor. The dark blue suit 
he sent’ up to-day fits like a glove, 
and I have got another pale lavender 
tie to wear with it. Am sporting 
black socks now. 

July 14.—Got into a most fearful row 
with the Guv’nor to-day. I was 
sitting in the office thinking over 
some new scheme of getting to know 
Ambrosine, when one of the clerks 
came to say that I was wanted by 
the chief immediately. I learn that 
I had drawn up a conveyance for a 
house in Walmer-street, and referred 
to it as Wellfield Park View. How 
I came to do it I can never think, but 
old Haslaw was most wickedly wild, 
and called me heaps of silly names. 

July 19.—I saw her yesterday. Oh, 
what a picture she looked! She was 
playing tennis at the Briggs’s garden 
party, and I begyed the Rector to 
give me an introduction. He would 
have done so willingly, but he was 
called away to talk to some stuffy old 
buffers. Just my rotten luck. 

July 30.—She has gone to Norway for 
a month, I feel horribly sick about 
it, but so glad that I am trotting off 
to Uncle Steve’s next Thursday. 

August 28.—I returned from Worces- 
tershire to-day. I left my diary at 
home, and just as well, for nothing 
startling has come on to my line of 
late. Things are very quiet in 
uncle’s parish, but the country is 
rather jolly, and I was able to wear 
out that awful check suit. 

September 1.—Ambrosine has returned 
looking as lovely as ever. 

September 3.—Will Merriton is coming 
back from Germany next week ; his 

mater has written asking me to go 
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over to dinner next Thursday. I 
shall be glad to do so, for they live 
at Wellfield, and I have not had an 
excuse to go there since the band 
season finished. 


September 10.—I have met Ambrosine 


at last. Yes, it is perfectly true; 
but, oh, what a shattering of ideals— 
what an awakening! It was Will 
himself who introduced us. I was 
going along to their house when 
I met him with Ambrosine; they 
had been to a _ hockey practice 
together. I am told that he 
has known Ambrosine for years, 
and also that he took her to 
a whist drive last night. She was 
very polite, but did not betray the 
slightest interest in my existence ; 
and, what makes matters a great 
deal worse, she seemed to be 
thoroughly wrapped up in Merriton. 
By the way, I quite forgot to go in 
to Will’s dinner. Mrs. Merriton 
will think me a bounder ; at any rate, 
it doesn’t much matter, for I am 
going to Canada next week. 


September 14.—I saw Merriton and 


Ambrosine walking out arm-in-arm 
to-night. Oh, how terrible I felt! 
But when I noticed that she did her 
hair up like grown-up ladies do, my 
regrets seemed to vanish. Strange, 
isn’t it? 


September 24.—I have bought a rip- 


ping bull-terrier to-day: he is a 
beauty. His pedigree is quite alarm- 
ing, and he certainly shows wonder- 
ful breeding. I wonder what I shall 
call him? 


September 30.—Met Welchman in the 


buffet at the Theatre’to-night, and 
we have arranged to go to town next 
week to see the shows and have a 
run round. He is a thoroughly de- 
cent sort of a chap, but did rag me 
about wearing a red tie with a brown 
suit. After all, what does it matter 
what a fellow wears? I noticed 
Merriton in the stalls with some girl 
or other, but didn’t bother to see 
who it was. 


October 2.—‘‘ Flapper ’’ had a terrible 


fight with Harrison’s Airedale yes- 
terday. He won easily enough, bug 


lost a lot of hair. 











“The Third Act.” 


By Margaret Larminie. 


bs ET us,” said Morland, “ go 
and sit in the Park and mock 
at our kind.”’ 

Lady Morland acquiesced listlessly. 
So they went and sat in that portion of 
the Park where their kind congre- 
gated, and Lord Morland kept up a 
quiet stream of lazily mocking com- 
ment. To all of which his wife laughed 
softly and mechanically in answer, 
without hearing him, her thoughts 
being busy elsewhere. 

** Here,’’ observed. Morland idly— 
fully aware as usual of her state of 
mind, and as usual choosing to ignore 
it—‘‘ here comes a gentleman who 
would stop at nothing.’’ 

But the man at whom he looked 
stopped at sight of Lady Morland— 
very suddenly, and changed colour. 
He stood _irresolute, _half-turned 
away, and finally moved off, and sat 
down at a little distance. 

Lady Morland’s absent eyes came 
round to her husband’s face. ‘* Which 
man do you mean? ”’ 

‘* That one,’’ smiled Morland, nod- 
ding towards a fatuous-faced youth 
walking in their direction; and this 
time his wife’s faint laugh was 
genuine. 

Morland got to his feet, looking 
about him, and adjusting his eye-glass 
—his glance including the man who 
had stopped at sight of Lady Morland. 
**If you don’t mind,’’ he remarked, 
** I'll leave you for a bit. I fancy I 
saw Melrose in the distance, so I’ll 
wander after him. ... No doubt 
some one -will turn up to entertain 
you.”” He left her, and took his 
leisurely way through the slow-moving 
stream of people, pausing here and 
there to answer a greeting. But his 
apparently aimless footsteps carried 
him in a wide circle till he reached a 
point behind the spot where he had left 
his wife next to an empty chair. That 
chair was no longer empty, and screw- 
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ing up his near-sighted eyes Morland 
recognised the back of the man for 
whose possible sake he had taken his 
aimless stroll. ‘‘ Found, by jove,’’ he 
said softly. And he, too, changed 
colour. Then he sat down bv himself, 
hands crossed over his stick, gently 
mocking eyes staring at the blue of the 
sky through the trees. 

He gave them half an hour; but 
when he returned to his wife she was 
alone. ‘‘ Time we were moving,’’ he 
said, standing before her, watch in 
hand. ‘‘ I’m sorry I neglected you so 
long. I hope you weren’t awfully 
bored ?”’ This was the nearest he 
would go to a direct question. And 
when she refrained from a_ direct 
answer beyond a gentle ‘* Of course, 
not,’’ he was glad he had given her the 
opportunity for evasion. But her 
silence as to her visitor confirmed him 
in his conviction that the man he 
sought was found. And his face grew 
a little grey, the lines deepening round 
his mouth and eyes. 

*““What a delightful afternoon!” 
was all he said, as they crossed the 
path to their waiting carriage. 

Lady Morland, flushing delicately, 
responded with unwonted enthusiasm. 

Morland met the unknown man at 
the Club a few days later, in conversa- 
tion with the same Melrose whose 
wraith Morland had sauntered after 
in the Park. The other was introduced 
as Captain Hardinge, just back from 
India. 

*“Indeed? India?’’ nodded Mor- 
land affably—the length of his search 
made clear to him. ‘* Didn’t I see you 
in the Park on Tuesday? ’”’ 

** Very likely.... In fact, I had the 
pleasure of speaking to your wife for a 
short time. I haven’t seen her for five 
or six years. It was very nice of 
her to remember me.”’ 

That evening Morland, driving to 
the theatre with his wife, remarked: 
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“I met an old acquaintance of yours 


, 


to-day—one, Hardinge, from India.’ 

“Oh, really? By the way, I was 
talking to him in the Park the other 
dav. I haven’t seen him for five or six 
years. .. . It was nice of him to re- 
member me.”’ 

“So he said,’’ observed Morland 
blandly ; adding ‘‘ Vice versa, you 
know.”’ 

She coloured faintly, but made no 
reply. 

In the lobby they ran into Hardinge, 
who walked with them to the door of 
their box. ‘‘ If you’re alone why not 
join us?’’ suggested Morland. ds | 
generally go to sleep at this sort of 
thing, which makes me poor company 
for my wife.”’ 

But Captain Hardinge was sitting 
with friends, and declined the invita- 
tion. 

After this, Hardinge—from an un- 
known, unnamed shadow—became a 
central figure in Morland’s picture of 
life. Indeed, to Lady Morland, quiver- 
ing and sickening inwardly, it some- 
times seemed that this sudden promi- 
nence was due to no one but Morland 
himself. At which moments a curious 
latent fear of a studiously kind hus- 
band of five years’ standing swept the 
colour from her cheeks, and made her 
hands tremble. 

Morland continued to be as kind and 
charming as ever, and Hardinge came 
within the circle of his amiability, 
responding half-reluctantly, yet genu- 
inely enough. 

In the course of conversation with 
his wife one night, Morland, sucking 
at a much-loved pipe, said, after a 
casual mention of Hardinge’s name: 
“It sometimes seems to me _ that 
there’s something on Hardinge’s 
mind. . . . Have you noticed it?’”’ 

Celia Morland, dressing-gowned in 
an armchair by the window, stumbled 
a little in her answer, but Morland 
understood her to say she didn’t think 
he had. ‘‘ But perhaps ’’—she volun- 
teered after a moment—‘‘ he is still 
unhappy about his wife.” 

Morland took his pipe out of his 
Mouth. ‘‘ His wife?’”’ 





She died five 


** Didn’t you know? 
years ago.”” 
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‘*Oh, did she? . 
you say she died five years ago 

Celia’s hand, holding a cigarette, 
shook suddenly. ‘‘ Roughly—I think 
five years. Rather less... Why 
are you so interested in the precise 
date? ’’ 

Morland smiled pleasantly at her. 
‘I was pitying the poor beggar,”’ 
said he, ‘‘ thinkin’ of the five years 
we've had. ...” 

His deliberate, smiling cruelty hurt 
her as keenly as he, in his moment’s 
savageness, could desire. But she be- 
trayed nothing, and Morland’s heart 
stabbed him. He left her abruptly, 
murmuring about the lateness of the 
hour. 

Morland had married a girl who 
frankly confessed herself unable to 
love him, but prepared to marry him 
if he cared to have her on such terms. 

** Any terms,’’ he had said. “ I'll 
take the risk.’’ 

‘** Risk?’ she asked, puzzled. 

** The risk of your meeting another 
chap. Though it’s pretty selfish of me, 
from your point of view.’’ 

‘* There’s no risk of that,’’ she told 
him quietly. ‘‘ That I can promise 
you.”’ 

With a dim hope in his mind he 
asked : ‘* How can you be certain, my 
child? ”’ 


. . Five years— 


y Be 


Celia had lifted her face to his. 
*“ Because that’s over, Tim.. .,” 
she said. 


Half-reassured as to the fairness, 
to her, in marrying her in such circum- 
stances, Morland’s acute need of her 
urged him forwards, and they were 
married. He had made no inquiries as 
to the name or whereabouts of the man 
with whom had ended the possibilities 
of love for her, and for the first year 
of their married life he put away the 
remembrance of him, doing his best to 
banish the memory from his wife’s 
mind, and to instal himself—a living 
present reality—in the place of the 
shadow. But that first year showed 
him the fruitlessness of his effort, and 
realising it, he became the kindly, 
charming, unemotional husband of the 
present time, to whom Celia Morland 
was immediately intensely grateful. 
But that year had bred a belief in his 
mind to the effect that love was by no 
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means ‘‘ over ’’ for his wife, as she had 
implied, but a very substantial crying 
need—which, alas! he could _ not 
supply. He,- thereupon, began the 
search that ended the day they set out 
to ‘‘mock at their kind’’ in Hyde 
Park. 

Morland’s purpose in running his 
man to earth was hardly clear to him- 
self; he was very sure there was 
nothing of malice in it, but until the 
thing became tangible, definite ideas 
upon the subject of what could be done 
refused to present themselves. 

But since the Man was found—more 
especially since the all revealing-men- 
tion of his wife, who had died just too 
late—ideas had flowed; and that talk 
with Lady Morland on the subject of 
dates had rung down the curtain on 
the first act of Morland’s ‘ self- 
appointed drama. 

The ensuing act was very short. 

Morland selected a book at the 
library with careful deliberation, and 
carried it home with him.  Subse- 
quently in the process of reading it 
he read certain portions aloud to his 
wife, steeling his heart against the 
pallor of her cheeks as he continued. 
Closing the book at length, he pro- 
duced his beloved pine, and remarked : 
** Interestin’ probiem, isn’t it? ; 
Now, I wonder, my dear Celia, what 
is your opinion? ”’ 

“*Mine? ’’? Lady Morland stammered 
a little, rustling the peyes of a maga- 
zine on’her lap. ‘‘1 don't think I’ve 
heard enough cf the story. . . .” 

‘“ There are lots of other stories,”’ 
said he, ‘‘ dealing with the same thing. 
... Anvhow, arart from stcries— 
there’s life. I wonder, are 





What, I 
your ideas on the subject of divorce ? 
Charming subject, which I 
we've never discussed before.”’ 

The rustiing of the pages under 
Lady Morland’s fingers ceased, and 
there was a moment’s silence in the 
room. When brave women are frigh- 
tened they sit very still, facing the 
thing that frightens them. 

‘* T haven’t many ideas, I’m afraid.’’ 
Lady Morland’s quiet pleasant voice 
broke the silence. ‘‘ At least, not 
original ideas. I think the whole plan 
utterly wrong, of course. But the plan 


believe 
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and the law being as they are, I im- 
agine one must abide by them.”’ 

‘*Do you mean—keep them? ’”’ 

““Yes. Or take the consequences. 
. . . That I couldn’t do.”’ 

‘* Yet you’ve plenty of pluck,” he 
said carelessly—and wondered if she 
heard his heart beating across the 
breadth of the room. 


‘““No, no, I haven’t!’’ she cried, 


almost _ breathlessly. ‘* Well, not 
enough for that, anyhow. I’m quite 


sure I could never face the conse- 
quences. ig 

~ You 
away?’”’ 

‘*]T mean,’’ she said—eyes on the 
limp hands in her lap—‘‘ I could never 
so much as run the risks of—of being 
turned away.”" 

After a moment Morland laughed 
lightly. ‘‘ Well, it’s a comfort to me 
to hear you say so! But I don’t know 
what our novelists would do without 
this same problem; it’s meat and 
drink to them!’’ He tossed his book 
on one side, and rose, stretching. 
‘‘ Time to dress, Cis,’’ he said, and 
lounged away. 

In his own room he stood by the 
empty grate, elbow on the mantelpiece, 
head dropped on his arm. 

‘* Then there’s only one thing,’’ he 
whispered at last. ‘‘ If she won’t—I 
must. A 

The curtain came down. 


mean you couldn’t run 


A few months later a rumour grew, 
and spread that, rippling outwards in 
ever-widening circles, came to Lady 
Morland’s ears. Her kind friend gave 
her detailed information that left no 
room for doubt as to the existence at 
least of the rumour, if not as to the 
truth itself. 

White and trembling with it when 
mercifully left alone, she came to a 
quick decision. Instead of going to 
dress for a dance, she took a book into 
the library, and awaited Morland’s 
coming. 

She heard him at last, pausing out- 
side to give an order to a servant, and 
then he came in, dressed for dinner, 
empty cigarette-case in hand. ‘‘ Hullo, 
Celia, you here? I thought you were 
bound for the Garboroughs’ ball ?’’ 
** Tim, I want to speak to you....” 























He pushed the door to, and went to 
the cigarette-box, filling his case care- 
fully. ‘* Be as quick as you can, then, 
my dear, for I’m in rather a hurry.”’ 

‘* Where are you going? ’”’ 

He looked up, faintly surprised at 
her unaccustomed question. ** We—ell 
—out to dinner, you know—and I sup- 
pose I shall turn up at the Garboroughs 
foratime. . . . Is that all you wanted 
to know? ’”’ 

‘“No. Can’t you spare me half an 
hour? It’s rather important.”’ 

He laughed good-humouredly, and 
sat on the arm of a big leather chair. 
** Half an hour, then.’’ 

‘* Oh, Tim , she broke out im- 
pulsively, ‘‘ I’ve been hearing such 
horrible things! ”’ 





“ Ah!’? said Morland, his face 
changing. His heart began to beat 
very slowly and thickly. ‘* What 
about ? ”’ 


‘“You. About you, and—and... 
Tim, it isn’t true? ’’ 

** What? ’”’ he asked tersely. 

‘*The things they say... . 
can guess. ... Is it true? ”’ 

Morland, head bent attentively over 
the packing of his case, made no reply. 

Celia moaned softly, and her hus- 
band glanced up sharply. ‘‘ Look 
here, Cis, if it were true? ’’ 

From beneath the shelter of her 
hand she said breathlessly: ‘‘ Don’t 
think I’d blame you. . . . I know it’s 
my fault... .”’ 

“You wouldn’t blame me? ” 

**No.... Tim, can’t you tell 
me? It’s hurting so horribly not to 
know... °° 
Morland was growing slowly white. 


You 
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‘If it were true,” he said again, 
** would it—hurt?”’ 

She dropped her face in her hands. 
‘“ It would break my heart,’’ she said. 

Morland got unsteadily to his feet, 
and went and stood over her. ‘* For 
Heaven’s sake,’’ he said, ‘‘ tell me 
what you mean. Isn’t it the very 
thing you need? ”’ 

She raised her head slowly, hands 
falling in her lap, gazing at him 
dazedly. And he realised that he had 
shown her his hand. 

“Tim ...!” she onid. 

Morland went to the window, and 
turned his back on her. ‘‘ Have I 
been a damned fool ?’’ he said huskily. 

‘“You thought—that?’’ whispered 
Lady Morland. 

His silence answered her; she began 
to laugh helplessly, brokenly—and fol- 
lowed him to the window. ‘* How 
blind I’ve been. . . . You were doing 
it for me? ”’ 

He swung round. ‘Celia, in 
Heaven’s name, what does it all mean? 
Don’t you care for Hardinge? ”’ 

‘** No,”’ said Lady Morland, crimson- 
ing, ‘‘ I don’t!’’ 

Incredulous, he stammered, ‘‘ But 
you did? ’”’ 

** Yes,-Tim, I did. ... Whe 7 
married you—(because he was not 
free)—I did. When his wife died a 
few months later, Idid. For five years 
—never seeing him—I did. . . . And 
when he came back—when I saw him 
constantly—saw him with you—com- 
pared him with you——”’ her voice 
broke again, and again she hid her 
face. ‘* Oh, then, Tim, I—didn’t— 
any more. Ps 

















The Haunted Shanty. 


A South African 


Ghost Story. 





By Eleanor Tyrrell. 


CURIOUS incident happened 

some years ago to a gentleman 

of the name of Waldershare. 
As it is the most authentic Colonial 
ghost story with which I am 
acquainted, it may perhaps interest 
your readers to hear it as it was told 
to me. . 

Mr. Waldershare, a grave and 
elderly bachelor of about fifty, having 
purchased a farm, which I shall not 
specify more clearly than by stating 
that it lay off the main road between 
Durban and Pietermaritzburg, pro- 
ceeded to take up his abode thereon. 

He had been informed by the agent 
that a ruined and dilapidated cottage 
or shanty stood upon one portion of 
the land, but surmising very properly 
that it would not be fit to live in after 
years of neglect, he, without troubling 
himself even to go and inspect the 
place, set to work with a white man 
and some Kaffirs to build a temporary 
sod hut near the site where he wished 
eventually to place his house. 

The spot he had chosen was a lonely 
knoll at the head of a wooded kloof. 
From thence he could obtain a magni- 
ficent view of the hills and surround- 
ing country. A spring gurgied out of 
the hill a littke way below the plateau, 
and ran, half smothered in ferns and 
moss, through the kloof into the plains 
below. 

The sod hut finished and made wind 
and water proof, Mr. Waldershare and 
his man Barnes lived in it comfortably 
enough for about six months, superin- 
tending the rise and progress of the 
substantial stone house, and busy from 
morning to night burning grass, 
ploughing, and fence making. 

In the spring, the spot for the 
erchard having been selected, en- 
closed, and honeycombed with deep 
holes for the young trees, our friend 


suddenly bethought himself of the 
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ruined shanty and garden of which 
mention had been made by the uzent. 

** While we are waiting for the fruit 
trees from Maritzburg,’’ he said one 
day to his man, ‘‘I think, Barnes, we 
might as well look up that old place, 
and see if some seedlings cannot be 
found fit to transplant. I am not quite 
sure where it is situated, but if you 
will get my horse I will ride round the 
farm and find out.’’ 

** Very good, sir!’ replied Barnes; 
and soon after brought up the 
schimmel pony, remarking as he held 
the stirrup for his master, ‘‘ Shouldn’t 
go inside the house if 1 was you, sir. 
I’ve heard queer tales from the Kaffirs 
about it.’? 

** Do you know anything about 1t? ” 
asked Mr. Waldershare, in surprise. 


‘* Perhaps you can tell me exactly 
where it is? ”’ 

‘*Not I, sir!’’ answered Barnes. 
‘““ Never been there. But I believe it 


lies right down in the valley amongst 
the thorns; not far from Gabusa, the 


headman’s kraal. One track leads 
right past it, I fancy, and I have 


noticed that the Kaffirs never will take 
that path after nightfall! ”’ 

**Pooh!’’ said Mr. Waldershare; 
*‘the natives are very superstitious. 
You should be above paying any atten- 
tion to their heathen ideas.”’ 

** Heathens! ’’ muttered Barnes to 
himself,’as his master rode off. ‘‘ Yes, 
I dessay; but I don’t fancy heathen 
any more nor Christian 
ones.’’ And lighting his pipe, he re- 
sumed his work with a shake of the 
head. 

Meanwhile our elderly friend jogged 
quietly along. the wandering Kaffr 
footpath which led from his cultivated 
land, over the next hill, and down into 
the plain below where the cattle were 
feeding on the young grass amongst 
the plentiful mimosa trees, The after- 
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noon sun cast long shadows, and the 
scene was calm and peaceful. It 
took him about an hour to reach 
Gabusa’s kraal, for, the track was 
devious, the descent steep, and in some 
places rocky and precipitous. The 
schimmel, however, picked his way 
like a goat, and having crossed the 
stream, which ran like a thread of 
silver through the valley, Mr. Walder- 
share arrived just before sundown at 
his headman’s place, a stone’s throw 
within the extreme boundary of the 
farm. 

A score of yelping curs rushed out 
and a score of naked children disap- 
peared into the huts, while a woman 
with a baby on her back looked up 
from some culinary operations to greet 
the inkos1.* 

Presently Gabusa himself, arrayed 
in a very dirty blanket, emerged with 
dignity from the low doorway of his 
habitation, and having saluted his 
chief with solemnity, awaited his 
pleasure. The errand was soon ex- 
plained : Would Gabusa lead the way 
to the old deserted white man’s house, 
which the chief wished to inspect? 

There was an exclamation of aston- 
ishment from every one present, for 
by this time about a dozen people had 
crawled out of the doors of the huts, 
and stood round the inkosi to listen 
and observe. 


Gabusa Icoked shamefaced and 
troubled. ‘‘To-morrow!’’ he said, 
glancing at the fast sinking sun. 
‘“Won’t the inkosi wait until to- 


morrow? It is not wise to go there 
after dark.’’ 

Mr. Waldershare laughed; so did 
everybody else but one old woman, 
who kept muttering and nodding her 
head. 

** What do you say?’’ inquired the 
Chief of her. 

‘“Nga tuswa situnzi,’’ she replied 
(I have been frightened by a ghost), 
while the rest repeated, half-smiling, 
half-ashamed, ‘‘ Hie isitunzi ’nge”’ 
(it’s only a ghost). 

“Well, I’ve come all the way on 
purpose to see this place,’’ remarked 
Mr. Waldershare, ‘‘ and I’m certainly 
not going back without doing so. 


’ 


* Chief. 
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Here is a ‘ pen,’ ”’ and he held up the 
coin; ‘‘ who will show me the path? ” 
One of the younger lads stepped 
forward, and, amidst the sympathetic 
grins and exclamations of the crowd, 
the master and the native boy set forth. 
It took them perhaps twenty minutes 
to cross and recross the stream, which 
twisted about just here like the letter 
S, and finally to arrive at an over- 
grown wilderness of a place situated 
in such a bend of the spruit that it 
was almost an island. Old gum, 
peach, and syringa trees showed that 
it had once been a garden, but so 
smothered now in tambootie grass 
nearly twelve feet high that it was 
impossible to see anything beyond. 

“If the inkosi will go on, I will 
remain here and hold his horse. He 
cannot ride any further; but if he 
pushes his way through in that dinec- 
tion,’’ indicating with his hand, “‘ he 
will come upon the house.’’ 

Mr. Waldershare dismounted and, 
beating the grass down as well as he 
could with a stout stick, made his way 
at length to a clearer space, where 
peaches, loquats, almond, and apricot 
trees still thrust their green branches 
up towards the sun. He then per- 
ceived that he was close to the shanty; 
in fact, almost touching the remains 
of a thatched roof which had fallen 
partially to the ground. Going to the 
left he came upon an earthen floored 
verandah, and finally through an open 
door-frame entered the ruin. 

He was there surprised to find 
several articles of furniture still re- 
maining, an old bedstead, a couple of 
broken chairs, a wooden settle, a table, 
and within a cupboard stood empty 
bottles, cups, plates, a Britannia metal 
tea-pot, while on the hearthstone was 
a kettle and a frying pan. 

‘* Strange that these things should 
have been left by the last occupants,”’ 
he said to himself, ‘‘ and stranger still 
that no Kaffirs have removed them 
since! ”’ 

Upon going into an inner room, 
where, indeed, the roof having tumbled 
in, rain had entered, and where grass 
and moss were growing out of the 
walls, he was still further surprised to 
see upon the floor an old rusty gun 


and a long-handled knife, black with 
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stains or age. A chest stood here, 
which, when he opened it, proved to 
be half full of mildewed and moulder- 
ing men’s clothes and boots. 

** How remarkable,’’ he repeated to 
himself, ‘‘ that the Kaffirs in the neigh- 
bourhood should have left all these 
things undisturbed!’’ As he was 
turning to leave, his eye fell upon 
something protruding from underneath 
the fallen thatch, and, stooping down, 
he with difficulty pulled out the tat- 
tered remains of an old Bible. Thrust- 
ing this into his pocket, and taking up 
the gun and knife, he was about to 
leave the place for a further examina- 
tion of the garden, when the sound of 
a footstep caught his ear. 

Thinking it must be his Kaffir guide, 
Mr. Waldershare called out ‘‘ Ubani 
lapa?’’* He received no reply, and 
then it flashed upon him that the lad 
was barefooted, while *the steps he 
heard slowly and heavily approaching 
were those of a strongly shod white 
man. ‘The next instant a figure ap- 
peared at the open doorway, looking 
into the room. It was that of a pale 
and gaunt-looking man, unshaven, 
with tumbled hair, and an expression 
of unutterable horror in his wide open 
eyes. He was dressed in shirt and 
trousers; the former, open at the chest, 
displaved a ghastly and bleeding 
wound. So fresh did this wound 
appear that Mr. Waldershare after- 
wards declared that he saw the blood 
ovzing out and running down the 


breast. On his temple was the mark 
of a frightful blow or gash, from 


which the blood was also trickling. 

So-appalled was our friend by this 
urlcoked-for spectacle that for a 
moment he could not speak; the next, 
however, he cried out, ‘‘ Good 
Heaven! Who are you, and what is 
the matter? ’”’ 

The figure never spoke; only raised 
its arms, and—vanished ! 

In one instant Mr. Waldershare had 
sprung through the doorway, and 
hastily strode round the house, calling 
out, ‘‘ Where are you? Good heavens! 
Come here, man! You must have that 
wound attended to!’’ never doubting 
but that it was some unfortunate 
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Englishman who had met with a terri 
ble accident. 

In vain did he search the premises; 
not another vestige did he see of the 
strange being who had looked at him 
with such unspeakable anguish but a 
few minutes ago. 

It was becoming rapidly dusk, and 
at length, fairly puzzled and bewil- 
dered, the good gentleman retraced 
his steps to where he had left the boy 
and the horse. They were nowhere to 
be seen, and it took him fully a quarter 
of an hour to grope his unfamiliar way 
to the bank of the stream, where, sure 
enough, the Kaffir boy was waiting, 
with a scared face and trembling form. 

*“Why did you move, you young 
scoundrel? ” cried Mr. Waldershare, 
wrathfully, shaking his whip at him. 
** Run up to the kraal and tell Gabu- 
sa to come with four or five fellows to 
search this place here. 
foul play, and 
wounded. ’’ 


There’s been 
there’s a man 


Listening at first open-mouthed, and 


only partially comprehending Mr. 
Waldershare’s imperfect Kaffir, the 


bov vehemently shook his head, de- 
claring over and over again that a 
spirit had come to him, and, bursting 
into tears, that he knew he should die! 

At the kraal it was the same tale. 
Every one assured our friend that the 
place was possessed by an isitunzi, a 
white man’s undhlondhlo,* and that 
famine, sickness, or death were sure 
to come if it was meddled with, or dis- 
turbed in any way. 

The old woman who had formerly 
spoken of ** the spirit,’’ now described 
its appearance to Mr. Waldershare, 
and he was, it must be owned, some- 
what staggered to find her description 
tally with his own observation of it, 
down to the minutest particular. 

Puzzled, annoyed, and firmly deter- 
mined to probe this mystery to the 
bottom, he returned that night to his 
own abode, and, without entering into 
particulars, announced to Barnes his 
intention of making further investiga- 
tions about growing trees at the de 
serted garden on the morrow. 


> 


Before retiring for the night he 
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showed the gun and_ knife to his 
servant, remarking carelessly that he 
had picked them up somewhere, and 
then deposited them on a rack above 
the fireplace. As he was taking off 
his coat he recollected the torn Bible 
which he had brought away in his 
ket. 

The fly-leaf and title-page were not 
there, but on the board itself, at the 
beginning of the book, was some writ- 
ing. Age and mildew had. made it 
difficult to decipher, but at length Mr. 
Waldershare discovered that there was 
a name, which looked like 


Joshua Silverpen. 


Below this, in an almost illegible 
coarse scrawl, were the words :— 
‘‘God have mercy upon his soul 
and mine.—Jab s H_ rn. 
Oh Lord! this blood!’’ 


The last signature it was impossible 
to be certain of, the writing was that 
of an illiterate person. Very much dis- 
turbed, and to a certain extent resent- 
ful that he should be mixed up in any- 
thing so mysterious and uncomfort- 
able, our elderly genticman sought his 
bed, quite determined that on the 
morrow he would ‘‘ rout the whole 
place out,’’ and expose that which he 
was convinced, in his own mind, was 
a fraud and a trick. 

Towards midnight he was awakened 
by an unusual occurrence. Stella, his 
favourite Irish setter, was whining and 


scratching at the door (which was 
shut), between his room and_ the 


ccmmon sitting-room. (Barnes occu- 
pied a room on the further side of that 
again.) 

“Be quiet, Stefla!’’ he scolded 
angrily. ‘‘ Lie down, will you?’’ and 
turned over on his side. 

But she would not be silenced, whin- 
ing and crying in a pitecus manner, 
and finally setting up such a dismal 
and piercing howl that her master 
sprang out of bed and let her in, a 
thing which he never remembered hav- 
ing done before. She was shuddering 
and trembling, with her tail between 
her legs, her whole attitude and man- 
ner cringeing, and expressive of great 
fear. 

Sleeping heavily after this, Mr. Wal- 
dershare did not awake till six next 
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morning, half an hour later than his 
usual time. By ten o’clock he had 
despatched four natives, armed with 
hoes, billhooks, and an qxe, towards 
Gabusa’s kraal, while he himself, be- 
fore mounting his pony, re-entered the 
house and took a small revolver from 
the gun-rack. In reaching for the 
weapon he suddenly observed that the 
rusty gun and knife which he_ had 
placed there the evening before were 
gone. On questioning Barnes, who 
was busily filling a basket with provi- 
sions, he was told, ‘‘I know nought 
about it, sir,’ and the man appeared 
as astonished as himself when, after a 
rigorous. search, nothing could be 
found of the missing articles. 

Arrived at the deserted cottage, the 
first things upon which his eyes fell as 
alone he entered the smaller room were 
the gun and knife, lying exactly where 
he had first found them! Without 
mentioning a word of this extraordi- 
nary incident to his coadjutors, Mr. 
Waldershare worked as hard as any of 
them in the garden, burning, clearing, 
felling, and opening up the whole 
place. 

The bushes and overgrown scrub 
close to the ruin he demolished him- 
self, for the Kaffirs showed an invin- 
cible repugnance to approaching it, 
and even Barnes became rather surly 

Towards evening our friend quietly 
announced his intention of spending 
the night in the cottage. There were 
exclamations of astonishment from the 
natives. Gabusa, who was present, 
tried to dissuade him, and Barnes, 
with a pale face and a trembling lip, 
remonstrated carnestly: ‘‘If you 
please, Mr. Waldershare, sir, I wish 
to serve you as a good servant, but I 
didn’t engage wita you to hunt out 
ghostesses.”’ 

‘* And I have not asked you to do 
so,’ returned his master, shortlv. 
‘*You can retire to the security of 
Gabusa’s kraal. -Alli I stipulate for is 
that if you should hear the report of 
this,’’ touching his revolver, ‘‘ you and 
every man in the place come imme- 
diately to my assistance.”’ 

This was readily promised, and as 
the sun sank to rest behind the purple 
hills Mr. Waldershare found himself 


alone in the movidering and decaying 
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ruin. He had, however, lit a fire upon 
the deserted hearth, filled the kettle 
from the stream, and, taking some 
bread and meat from his wallet and a 
parcel of tea, prepared to enjoy his 
evening meal. He was a man of un- 
daunted courage, and his revolver was 
loaded with six cartridges. 

What caused him at this time -he 
greatest discomfort was the uneasiness 
and peculiar behaviour of the setter. 
Stella had followed him in the morn- 
ing, and remained near Barnes and the 
natives all day, showing the greatest 
disinclination to go near the tumble- 
down house. She would not now de- 
sert her master, but kept eyeing him 
wistfully, and softly whining, as she 
glanced from him towards the retreat 
ing figures on the further side of the 
spruit. He whistled and talked reas- 
suringly, but in vain, and though at 
last the poor beast consented to enter 
the ruin, crouching by his, feet with 
her tail nerveless and her ears droop- 
ing, she kept her eyes wide open, and 
trembled convulsively at every sound. 

The yellow light faded away in the 
west, the pale stars came out one bv 
one, and the peaceful evening melted 
into the more peaceful night. 


The time wore on slowly, and at 
about eleven o’clock Mr. Waldershare, 
heaping wood on the fire, placed his 
revolver on the table before him, and, 
leaning back from the wooden settle 
upon which he was seated to the wall 
behind, dropped into a light doze. 

How long l:e had been unconscious 
he did not know, when a noise from 
Stella roused tim, and in a second all 
his senses were keenly on the alert. 
His first glance fell upon the dog, who, 
drawn up in the furthest cornex of the 
room, presented a pitiable appearance. 
Her lips were curled ba>x in a snarl, 
while the hairs of her coat stood 
straight up in a ridge along the back, 
and she trembled like an aspen. She 
paid not the slightest attention to he- 
master’s ‘‘ What is it, Stella? What 
is it, good dog?’’ but kept her eyes 
upon the vacant doorway, which was 
open to the darkness of the night with- 
out. 

At this moment the heavy booted 
tread of the day before was Leard along 
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the verandah, and the same gaunt, 
bloody figure stood looking in. 

*““Who are you? Speak, or I'l 
fire!’’ shouted Mr. Waldershare, 
springing to bis feet and laying his 
hand upon the pistol. 

No answer came. Hered. When 
the tiny rift of smoke had cleared fron 
before his eyes, the figu~e was still 
there unchanged. Taking more care- 
ful aim, our friend fired «gain, and 
again, with the same result, and he 
heard the balls strike a tree beyond 
the apparitioa! 

Then, and not till then, he broke out 
into a cold sweat. 

*“ In Heaven’s name, who and what 
are you? ’’ he exclaimed, in a faltering 
voice, making as he spoke a step for- 
ward. But a breath of icy air swept 
across his cheek, arresting him with a 
shiver from head to foot. The figure 
then raised an arm, and pointed to: 
wards a large wattle bush not twenty 
yards from the verandah, repeating 
the action, it slowly receded. Mr. 
Waldershare felt constrained to follow. 
It paused beneath the tree indicated, 
and pointed again, first to its Heeding 
breast, and ihen with a significant ges- 
ture to the earth below. After that it 
finally vanished. 

In a few n.inutes shouts and the 
glare of torches descending the slope 
from Gabusa’s proclaimed Barnes and 
the Kaffirs coming to the rescue As 
Mr. Waldershare re-entered the ruin, 
a flickering tongue of flame lit up the 
place, and revealed poor Stella still 
thrust against the wall. Her master 
went over to pat and reassure her, but 
found his favourite stone dead. He 
took her up in hisarms. Her hair was 
still raised in a stiff ridge along the 
back, her lips drawn back from the 
teeth, and her eyes, even in death, full 
of a strange terror. 

Tears fell from the man’s eyes upoa 
the dog’s lifeless head. She had been 
for ten years his constant companion, 
and had now fallen a victim to her own 
fidelity. Thinking that he had had 
enough of spirits for that night, our 
friend left the place, and meeting his 
servant at the stream, related quietly 
what had occurred, and expressed his 
intention of digging below the tree at 
daybreak. ‘‘ ior I.am sure,’’ he con- 
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cluded, ‘‘ that there has been foul play 
at some time, and that the clue to the 
mystery lies there.” 

In this Baraes cordially agreed, add- 
ing as they went towards the kraal 
that he was sure that Gabusa could 
tell a good deal if he chose. 

At dawn mester and man, armed 
with spades, went immediately to the 
Australian wattle—a very luxuriant 
specimen, covered with yellow 
blossoms. ’ 

About six feet below the surface they 
stuuck upon <emething hard, and soon 
unearthed the complete skeletcn of a 
man. The skuli was that of a Euro- 
pean, and upon the left temple was the 
unmistakable cent of a heavy blow! 

After rigorous questioning, the fol- 
lowing facts were elicited from 
Gabusa :— 

‘“* Many years ago, when I was quite 
a youngster, twc white men came to 
that place. They planted all the trees 
you have seen. At first they lived in 
a hut, then they built a house. They 
seemed to be very good friends, as long 
as they had no juala,* but every few 
months they would go to —— and 
bring back plenty of gin. Then they 
would quarrel loudly, and I often heard 
the word malt.+ One evening, as 1 was 
bringing home the cows—for I was a 
herd boy in those days—I came close 
past the house after a beast that had 
got into their garden, and I heard 
them quarrelling fiercely. 1 saw one 
with a knife in his hand, and a wicked 
look in his face that frightened me. I 
ran away, and a few moments after- 
wards I heard a shot. I said nothing 
to anybody that evening, bu: next day 
I went to the house with some wil: 
honey. It was deserted, and from that 
day to this I have never seen either of 
the two men!” 


Here he stopped and looked uncom- 


fortable. Upon being oressed, how- 
ever, he admitted that he had remained 
silent on account of the gun and knife, 
of which he was anxious to obtain pos- 
session, and which would have been 
appropriated ty the older Kaffirs had 
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they known that the place was aban- 
doned. 

“*T took the white man’s gun, and 
his bloody knife,’’ continued Gabusa, 
with a shudder, ‘‘and buried them 
securely in the bush, but next day they 
were gone, and when I again visited 
the cottage I saw them upon the floor 
exactly as I had first found them! 

‘* After this several of us heard queer 
sounds, saw strange apparitions—and 
my father forpade a soul io enter the 
place, or remove any of the articles 
therein.’’ 

Mr. Waldershare lost no time in hav- 
ing the skeleton placed in a rough 
coffin, and conveyed to the nearest vil- 
lage—-twenty-five miles off—where 
there was a church and consecrated 
ground, and +* here his friend, the Rev. 

, decorously gave it the sacred 
rites of burial. 

Our friend caused every inquiry to 
be made thro.gh his agent i. Pieter- 
maritzburg us to the history cr where- 
abouts of people bearing the names he 
had deciphered in the old Bible. Al', 
however, in vair, and not tor a couple 
of years did he find the real clue to the 
mystery of the haunted shanty; then 
happening to cast his eye along the 
advertisement columns of an English 
** Daily Telegraph,’’ his attention was 
arrested by tue following notice :— 

““ Next of Kin—Joshua Silverpen. 

‘*Any relatives or connections -f 
Joshua Silverpen,- deceased, are ad- 
vised to apply at the offices of Messrs. 
Screw and Taper, where ‘hey will hear 
of something to their advantage.’’ 

Upon writing to the solicitors named, 
giving an outline of the story as ne 
knew it, and forwarding at the same 
time the gun, knife, and Bible, whicn 
he had carefully preserved, Mr. Wal- 
dershare was informed through them 
that an old man named Jabez Horn, 
recently dead, had left a considerable 
fortune, principally accumulated at the 
diamond: fields of South Africa, “in 
compensation,’’ he stated in his will, 
‘*to the relations and descendants cf 
his former comrade, Joshua Silverpen, 
whom, in a drunken fury, he had 
savagely killed, in the colony of Natal, 


in the year of Our Lord 1859.’’ 
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The Little Croupier of Sainte 





Adresse. 


By W. G. 


&6 AITES vos jeux, messieurs ; 
faites vos jeux !”’ 

The cry rang _ raucously 
through the shabby, stifling Salle des 
Jeux of the gaudy casino facing the bay. 

The Little Croupier did not look like 
a croupier at all. He was in evening 
dress of modified correctitude, it was 
true, but his general appearance was 
more that of a benign, happy, good- 
tempered hairdresser than of such a 
supposed monster of iniquity as a 
croupier. 

He was short and plump. Well fed 
on ‘‘ veau réti’’ and ‘‘ haricots mange- 
tous,’’ washed down by the excellent 
Normandy cider. 

His jet-black, glossy hair was ar- 
ranged artistically over his broad fore- 
head in tiny undulations, giving him 
just that aspect of the friendly hair- 
dresser who views your growing bald- 
ness with sympathetic tears, and re- 
commends his infallible remedy, price 
ten shillings only the large bottle 
(equal to three small bottles at five 
shillings), for your gathering grey 
hairs. 

Yet he was, in truth, a croupier. 

Perhaps in the far-off days, before 
the art of pushing about fat five-franc 
pieces had claimed him for its own, he 
had served his articles with a maitre 
des cheveux. 

Who knows? 

The Little Croupier glanced round 
the table with roguish, sparkling eyes. 
He had a smile for every one, winner 
or loser. He seemed to say ‘‘ Play 
on, my friends, play on. Life is short, 
but the ‘petits chevaux’ run for 
ever.” 

He raked in gold, silver and notes 
with a serene joy, and flung over one’s 
winnings with the benevolent, open- 
handed grace of a millionaire throwing 
a sixpence to a crossing-sweeper. 
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Rothery. 


Especially did the Little Croupier 
beam on the ladies. 

He was a ladies’ man; you could 
see that at a glance. 

He loved them. 

Not that the Little Croupier was a 
flirt. 

No. 

Not, indeed, until that something 
occurred which nearly broke his plump 
littie heart. 

For the Little Croupier had a neat, 
good-tempered little wife and two 
sweet, black-eyed, roly-poly babies at 
home in his fifth-floor flat at Havre. 
He loved them dearly, and they looked 
upon him as the highest manifestation 
of manly beauty and wisdom. 

Often on a Sunday morning, before 
he was wanted at the tables, he would 
take his neat littke dame and the 
babies for a walk on the beach, and 
sometimes they would all paddle to- 
gether in the search for sea shells and 
vicious, toe-pinching crabs. ~ 

They had been known to bathe ‘en 
famille.’ But this was seldom, for 
croupiers do not usually bathe. 

Iie took home his salary regularly 
every month to his wife, retaining 
sufficient only for his frugal needs : his 
aprés-diner cigar, his apéritif, his 
white ties, and his tram fares. The 
rest was strictly apportioned according 
to the small household’s necessities, 
with a tiny balance monthly for de- 
posit in the Banque d’Havrais. 

He was a model Little Croupier ; 
happy and contented. 

But something happened. 

-It was a High-school girl that did it. 

She was just a High-school girl. 
Nothing more. 

There are heaps of them at Hamp- 
stead and Putney and Clapham. You 
may know them by their trim, sailor 





















hats, their roomy blouses, their grey 
tweed skirts, their healthy com- 
plexions, and their manly stride. 

And their slang. 

But a High-school girl in a Conti- 
nental Casino—in the Salle des Jeux 
moreover ! 

Shocking ! 

Yes, but on the Continent things are 
diferent. You can do all sorts of 
things on the Continent that you can- 
not do in England, especially on Sun- 
days. You can go to a theatre on the 
Continent on a Sunday and yet retain 
your respectability. 

It is a fact! 

Thus it happened that a High-school 
girl strolled into the Casino at Sainte 
Adresse one Sunday with no more 
concern than she would show at turn- 
ing into her tennis-club ground on a 
Saturday. 

She was with her mother. That 
seems shocking, too. But here again 
one must remember that mater- 
familias abroad is a very different 
Leing from her good matronly self at 
home. On the Continent she casts 
aside the habits of restraint that make 
her the finished product so dear to our 
hearts and hearths, and becomes a 
joyous being, full of gaiety and fri- 
volity. 

Sometimes. 

The Little Croupier was fascinated. 
He had never before seen a High- 
school girl. He could not quite under- 
stand her. There are no High-school 
girls in France. 

Unhappy country! 

He gazed upon her sailor-hat, her 
calm, brown eyes, her creamy, tanned 
cheeks, and her well-knit, Juno-like 
proportions, and murmured to him- 
self ‘Adorable !”’ 

‘““Faites vos jeux, messieurs ; faites 
vos jeux! ”’ 

The Little Croupier smiled en- 
couragingly at the High-school girl. 
She turned to her mother, borrowed a 
five-franc piece, and placed it on the 
number two. 

The number-two little horse, as if 
running for the Derby, came in first, 
and the Little Croupier pushed over 
seven other five-franc pieces to the 
High-school girl with a courtly bow 
and a smile of beatitude. 
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With them went his heart. 
Yes, he was in love. 

He forgot his neat little wife, Vir- 
ginie, at home. He forgot the babies. 
He was fascinated, allured, entrapped 
by this fresh, comely, strapping, 
seventeen-year-old girl from—where? 

Heaven ? 

She looked like a daughter of the 
gods. 

The Little Croupier was in love. 
Love at first sight. Mad, searing, de- 
vastating thoughts of love came jost- 
ling into his littke brain, making him 
feel like a hero of romance. 

He raked in the gold, silver and 
notes with an abstracted air, and paid 
over the winners with his customary 
smile, but as one in a dream. The 
raucous cry of ‘‘ Faites vos jeux, mes- 
sieurs!’’ sounded in his ears like a 
love-sonnet. 

He was no longer the Little 
Cioupier; he had become Cyrano de 
Bergerac, lacking, indeed, the long 
nose and lacking, too, the means to 
tell his love. 

The High-school girl played again 
on the number two, losing this time, 
of course, and the Little Croupier, 
with a shrug of the shoulders of in- 
firite compassion, shot a glance at her 
across the table of despair and en- 
treaty. But the girl, all unconscious 
of the havoc she was making in his 
heart, and with true feminine 
economy, counted up her winnings (re- 
duced now to thirty francs), and with- 
out even a look at the Little Croupier, 
carried off her mother to find the 
Pater, who was smoking a cigar and 
listening to the band on the terrace. 

** Hélas!’’ sighed the Little Crou- 
pier, as two great salt tears came well- 
ing up in his roguish eyes and dribbled 
over on his shirt front. 

The remainder of the evening was a 
vale of bitterness to him. Twice was 
he called to order for shoving over a 
heap of five-franc pieces to a player 
who had lost on the coup, and at last 
the President of the Salle des Jeux, a 
personage of ferocious aspect, but 


bearing, withal, a kindly heart, said 
to the little man, ‘‘ Mon ami, you are 
fatigued, you are not well; go home 
and take some rest.’’ 

The Little Croupier slid down from 


. 
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his high chair and stole away home- 
ward, thinking of nothing but the 
vision of radiant beauty who had cast 
her spell upon his life. 

Virginie, much agitated by her 
spouse’s earlier return than was cus- 
tomary, insisted upon his taking a 
glass of hot cognac before going to 
bed. He took it, but it tasted to him 
like the waters of Marah. He could 
say nothing, explain nothing, except 
that he was deésolé. 

His night was long and sleepless. 

In the morning he clothed himself 
very carefully in gala attire (a suit of 
light blue, with a pink shirt, sur- 
mounted by a tie of the latest shade of 
green), and hied forth alone, without 
a word to Virginie or a kiss for his 
innocent babies. 

Where was he going? 

He knew well. He knew that the 
object of his adoration would most 
probably be staying at the Hdétel du 
Friand, that opulent caravanserai 
where all the English visitors stayed. 

He was right. 

For two hours he waited outside the 
hotel’s lordly portals, smoking eternal 
Caporal cigarettes, with his little heart 
going bumpity-bump beneath his pink 
shirt. 

It seemed to the Little Croupier like 
two eternities. 

At last he was rewarded, for he 
descried, swinging down the marble 
steps two at a time, the High-school 
girl, carrying a strange instrument of 
torture in her hand. 

It was a hockey club. 

The Little Croupier had seen such 
weapons in the hands of English folk 
before, but knew nothing of their 
usage. It seemed to him like the wand 
of Minerva. 

‘“ Now,”’ said he to himself, ‘‘ I will 
speak to her; she will know me; I will 
tell her of my great love.”’ 

He approached the High-school ‘girl, 
who was striding rapidly towards the 
sands, where she was due at a hockey 
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match with her friends, and, taking off 


his little brown pot hat as only a 
Frenchman can, made a deep 
obeisance. 

** Mademoiselle,’? he murmured, 


“‘you know me, I believe; will you 
allow me to approach you? I have 
something of the highest importance 
to communicate to you.”’ 

The High-school girl stared. Then, 
summoning all her available High- 
school French, said something that 
sounded like Keskersaykerslar ? 

The Little Croupier continued in im- 
passioned accents, ‘‘ Mademoiselle, | 
love you! I adore you! Will you fly 
with me?’’ 

The High-school girl stared harder, 
But she abandoned any further reply 
in the language of Moliére, and said 
quite loudly and emphatically, ‘‘ What 
rot!’’ at the same time giving the 
Little Croupier a push with her hockey 
club which sent him bowling into the 
gutter, just then gurgling with a reek 
of malodorous cabbage water. 

‘*Hélas!’’ whimpered /the Little 
Croupier for the thousandth time. 

He gathered himself together and 
wandered disconsolately down to the 
little jetty, where he threw himself into 
the deep waters. 

The High-school girl strode down 
to the sands and played her hockey 
match without another thought of her 
romantic encounter. 


** After all,” said the Little Croupier 
when a friendly fisherman lugged him 
out ten minutes later, wet through to 
the waist and horribly cold, ‘“‘ after all, 
Virginie is a good little wife to me; 
her potage is the best in Havre. Why 
should I die? ”’ 

He gave the friendly fisherman a 
free pass for the Casino and went home 
to déjeuner. 

The High-school girl bought a new 
Prosser tennis racket with her thirty 
francs. 
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A Wrong Set Right. 


By Constance Sutcliffe. 


ORA WYNYARD sat alone. 
To-morrow she would leave for 
Paris, on the way to Italy, Egypt, 
anywhere. Paris leads to anywhere. 
To-day the case in the Divorce Court 
had been decided agaimst her, and she 
had done nothing, nothing to bring 
on herself its condemnation or that of 
any other. Without lay the world of 
London, which was no longer her 
world. Within was the apathy of utter 


Life lay in mystery before her. She 
hardly knew if she could claim the 
name she had hitherto borne, of Lady 
Wynyard, or not, and she found her- 
self wondering idly if she had a right 
to take away the portrait of her hus- 
band, which had hung above her writ- 
ing table since he placed it there 
when he brought her home five years 
ago. 

if only Mark were here, he would 
tell me what to do, she thought. Then 
she gave a little harsh laugh at the 
grim absurdity of the idea. As her 
laugh jarred through the room, a door 
opened and Cora turned round with 
a startled look, a look almost. of fear. 
The greater part of the place was in 
darkness, as the lights were grouped 
together at one end, and the portiére 
of olive velvet which hung before the 
entrance to the saloon beyond, looked 
gloomy and sombre as though secrets 
lay behind. 

It was only Alice Meredith, her 
sister-in-law. ‘‘I would not be re- 
fused, Cora,’’ she said, ‘‘ though they 
tried to keep me out,”’ and seating her- 
self on the couch she passed her arm 
round the unyielding form of her 
sister-in-law. 

“IT have come to stay, to-night at 
least,’” she went on as Cora made no 
reply. 

“You cannot stay; there is no 
dinner,’’ said Cora, looking at her with 
dull eyes. ‘‘I told them I needed 
none, and the soup and coffee they 


brought up here are cold.”’ 
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“And you have eaten nothing,” 
said her sister reproachfully. ‘‘ After 
that long terrible afternoon, you have 
eaten nothing.’* 

“Why did you come?” said the 
other in the same low hard voice. ‘‘I 
did not want you. I want nothing 
from any of you.” 

“TI could not bear to think of you 
here alone,’’ began Mrs. Meredith. 

*“* How did you know I should be 
alone? ’’ said Cora, interrupting her. 
** They would not have believed it, 
those men who talked of me in that 
place.” 

“* Cora,” said the other entreatingly 
as she tried to draw her into her em- 
brace, ‘‘ will you not trust me? Will 
you not explain the whole thing, for 
I know it can be explained? ”’ 

Mrs. Meredith had landed from Aus- 
tralia two days before, just in time to 
hear the conclusion of the case of 
Wynyard v. Wynyard and Nugent. A 
case, as she would have said, which 
was noted for the imbecility of the 
defence, the blind obstinacy of the 
prosecution, and the iniquitous sum- 
ming up of the judge. 

England in general spoke of the pro- 
ceedings otherwise, but they did not 
understand as Mrs. Meredith under- 
stood, the uncompromising severity of 
her brother’s nature, the impatience 
and thoughtlessness of that of Hal 
Nugent, Cora’s cousin, who was, un- 
happily, her co-respondent too, and 
the weakness and cowardice of Lady 
Wynyard which ever led her to prefer 
the possible disasters of the future to 
the passing discomforts of the present. 

There had been practically no 
defence ; few witnesses had been 
called, and hardly anything added to 
the absolute denial of the respondent 
and co-respondent. Lady Wynyard’s 
counsel shrugged his shoulders when 
he was chaffed by his forensic brothers 
on the lameness of his case. 

‘*T have an idea she is as innocent 
as I am,”’ he replied ; ‘‘ but of ail the 
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obstinate clients with whom a man was 
ever saddled Lady Wynyard is the 
worst. Monosyllables of contemp- 
tuous denial breaking long intervals 
of haughty silence—this represented 
her part of our interviews. She might 
have thought I was for the prosecu- 
tion and had come to worm admissions 
out of her. Never shall I look on the 
loquacity of woman as a disadvantage 
again,’”* 

*‘And young Nugent? ’’ 

** Young Nugent is a young fool. 
He took a different line from her lady- 
ship and made admissions fast enough 
but could not be got to see there was 
anything in them. Was it true that he 
had been alone with Lady Wynyard 
till after midnight in more than one 
instance during her husband’s ab- 
sence? Of course it was true, he 
shouted. Why shouldn’t he; wasn't 
she his own cousin; hadn’t they known 
each other since they were babies; 
didn’t he know she was lonely and un- 
happy on account of that brute’s 
harshness and suspicion, why shouldn’t 
he stay and help her to pass away the 
time? And when he was asked if on 
certain occasions, when Sir Mark Wyn- 
yard’s step was heard without, he had 
not disappeared through the inner 
room and gone stealthily downstairs so 
as to avoid being heard—of course 
it was true, he repeated; was he going 
to remain to welcome that surly 
scoundrel? Not he! Was it the case 
that he had constantly been on the 
river alone with Lady Wynyard, ridden 
with her in Richmond Park, frequently 
not taking her to her home till after 
dark? Of course it was the case; 
was a woman never to have a little 
amusement and change merely because 
she had the misfortune to be married ? 
Was he not aware that all these admis- 
sions compromised Lady Wynyard 
badly, and made any defence of her 
almost impossible? Of course, he was 
aware of it now that a lot of rascally 
lawyers put it in that way, and as for 
admissions, what was he to do? If 
he denied it, which he couldn’t, there 
were fiftv people to prove his words 
false in two minutes. But what he 
did deny was that there was any truth 
in these beastly allegations and that his 
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conduct, let alone that of his cousin, 
had been in any way reprehensible.” 

This was the sketch given to Mrs, 
Meredith when she went to Moore 
and Moore’s office to express her 
opinion on their manner of conductin; 
her sister-in-law’s case. 

It was just what she had expected, 
she declared to herself iater, Cora and 
Hal Nugent were a pair of fools ; but 
that they were anything but fools, she 
refused to believe. 

She stayed an hour or more with 
Lady Wynyard, but she did not get 
any good out of her. 

*“Even if I had anything to say, 
which I haven’t,’’ Cora _ repeated 
more than once, still in that hard, tone- 
less voice of hers, ‘‘ it would be no 
use; it is all over now, and no one 
could alter things if they wished.’’ 

In despair at last, Mrs. Meredith left 
her and went downstairs to make hei 
own arrangements for the night. 

She did not care to summon tke 
servants upstairs, as their presence 
might be unpleasant to Cora, so pro- 
posed to give her orders in the dinine- 
room. As she crossed the hall a latch- 
key grated in the outer door and Sir 
Mark Wynyard came in. 

‘*Mark! You here!’’ And there 
was a slight accent of disgust in Mrs. 
Meredith’s tone. She had had an 
interview with -her brother eaflier ‘n 
the day, and it had been satisfactory in 
the same degree as that concluded wich 
Cora upstairs. 

**Yes,’’ said Wynyard, somewhat 
shamefaced, ‘‘ I suppose I ought not 
to have come,. but I leave England to- 
morrow, and there are papers and 
things I must take away to look 
through at mv leisure. I shall do no 
harm,’’ he added as he moved towards 
the library door. ‘‘ She need not 
know I have been. I know she would 
not be near this part of the house.” 

Wynyard lighted some candles, but 
made no attempt to look up his papers 
when he had closed the door behind his 
sister, who had followed him. He 
sat down in silence bv the hearth, 
which was filled with the grcy ashes of 
some fire long dead and gone. _ Ser- 
vants grow daringly neglectful at such 
times as these, 




















“Have you seen her?’ he asked 
presently, though without moving the 
hand which shaded his face. 

‘*Yes, I have seen her,’ said 
Alice Meredith : then she broke into an 
apostrophe. ‘‘ Oh! what fools, what 
fools, what trebly-distilled fools you all 
are! * 

Wynyard stoo¢ up, and the bitter, 
uncompromising look which Alice had 
known from the t me she was his little 
rebellious fag in the nursery at home 
came over his face. 

““Lidy Wyny:rd has been a fool,” 
he said harshly. ‘* Any woman would 
be a fool who hid every wish in life 
gratified, every want supplied, and 
yet would forgo everything as she 
had done.” 

‘‘But with what motive ?”’ cried 
Mrs. Meredith. ‘‘I do not even now 
think you believe she cared for Hal 
Nugent.”” 

‘‘I judge actions, not motives,” 
said Wynyard gloomily. 

“You quote from your judge’s 
summing-up,’’ retorted Mrs. Mere- 
dith; ‘‘but you who have the advantage 
of knowing scmething of your wife's 
nature, cannot assume motives blind- 
fold even if you wish.”’ 

‘*Say no more,’’ said Wynyard 
angrily. ‘‘It was the clearest cas« 
ever brought before the court; the 
verdict was a foregone conclusion 
from the first hour. Servants, drivers, 
officials at the railway stations, the 
whole hateful brood were all agreed. 
And to support the denials on the 
other side, what was there? Nothing, 
nothing!’ 

““Nothing but your own convic- 
tions!’ said Mrs. Meredith impa- 
tiently ; she had gone through all this 
before, and was weary of it. 

‘This is 7-0 case of convictions,”’ 
said Wynyard. ‘‘ It was proof, an! 
ocular evidence. Have I not found 
them together again and again? 1! 
am no eavesdropper, no spy, and I 
admit I have heard nothing, but have 
I not seen them start aside when I 
came near, seen her weeping on his 
shoulder? Why do you force me to 
recal] their shameless proceedings? ”’ 

He thrust his foot savagely in among 
the grey ashes on the hearth. 


‘* Why do I remind you of the blow 
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said 
look which 
brought out her likeness to her brother 


your wife has dealt your pride? ’’ 
Mrs. Meredith, and a 


came over her face. ‘‘ Mark, I know 
you of old, and I know that you do 
not believe Cora to be guilty. You 
suspected her of complaining to Hal 
Nugent. You thought that when 
differences took place between you, 
or that when you were harsh and 
unkind, as you often are, even with 
those you care for most, she went to 
her cousin for sympathy. Then you 
saw that when angered at this—you 
avoided her, neglected her almost—she 
turned for solace to her cousin who 
had been her companion in her child- 
hood: you resolved that cost you 
what it might, cost Cora what it 
might, your wounded self-love should 
be avenged.” 

‘‘They were never apart, I tell 
you,”’ said Wynyard angrily. ‘‘ Day 
after day, sometimes when the break- 
fast-hour was hardly past, she wouid 
leave the house to join him in some 
walk or ride. Was I to put up with 
that? Was any man to endure that? ”’ 

**You know what a coward poor 
Cora has always been,’’ Mrs. Mere- 
dith continued in her calm, judicial 
tones. ‘‘ You know that if - she 
believed you would come into her 
room with the gloomy look and harsh 
tones you put on when you are 
annoyed with her, she would fly from 
it. And you know what a morbid 
dread she has of solitude. I believe 
she would have ridden to Richmond 
with a crossing-sweeper, when she felt 
desolate and unhappy, rather than 
have ridden alone.”’ 

“She will be lonely enough now,”’ 
said Wynyard shortly. 

‘* And by that very admission, do 
you -not almost exonerate her from 
blame? ”’ said Mrs. Meredith eagerly. 
** Lonely! You know well she will be 
lonely, as you also know she will be 
alone.”’ 

But before her brother could reply, 
a voice they both knew was heard in 
the hall asking for Lady Wynyard. 

There was a slight pause. The 
attendant was evidently embarrassed, 
and at last said he would go up and 
inquire if her ladyship were at home. 

**It does not matter, I will announce 
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myself as Lady Wynyard is in the 
drawing-room,’’ and Hal Nugent’s 
step was heard crossing the hall and 
ascending the staircase. 

This complication was unexpected, 
and Alice Meredith glanced in dis- 
comfiture at her brother. 

Even at that moment she could not 
help feeling a gleam of amusement at 
the look of utter astonishment she saw 
on Wynyard’s face. Neither disgust 
nor indignation was present there, 
merely a blank look of unmixed 
wonder. 

‘** He never believed Cora cared for 
that man,’’ she said _ triumphantly 
within herself. Then she resolved on 
a bold expedient. It was win all or 
lose all now, as she was aware. 

‘*Mark,’’ she whispered, ‘‘ come 
with me,”’ and taking his hand in hers, 
she passed quickly from the room. 

‘“ What do you mean? What are 


you doing?’’ Wynyard muttered 
angrily as she half dragged him 
towards the staircase. ‘‘Let go, 


Alice, it is a degradation for me to 
remain another moment under this 
rocf.”’ 

‘*Give her one chance, I implore 
you,’’ urged Mrs. Meredith, ‘‘ for poor 
Cora’s sake, for the sake of your own 
repentant future, give her one chance.”’ 

And the two passed to the corridor 
above and entered the inner drawing- 
room by the door which Alice had left 
open on her exit half an hour before. 
The heavy portiére was still parted 
slightly as she drew her reluctant 
brother forward, and taking her stand 
by him, she laid her hand on his 
shoulder, ready, if need be, to check 
any sudden movement of advance or 
retreat on his part. 

Cora, in the dark gown bordered 
with fur. that she had worn in court 
that day, sat in the same stony atti- 
tude with which she had listened to 
the vain arguments of her sister-in- 
law. Before her, leaning against the 
mantelpiece, stood Hal Nugent, the 
cause of the trouble. 

He was as handsome, sunny-faced a 
young fellow as one might care to see, 
but somehow, smart and well-groomed 
as he was, he lacked the look which 
proved that when in London his foot 
was on his native heath. You might 
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have written him down as the younger 
son of a country squire who was more 
used to kicking the dew from the tur- 
nips, or rising at five to attend an early 
meet, than to retiring at five after a 
night spent at a ball or elsewhere. 

‘‘T was determined to see you, 
Cora,’’ he said, while those two looked 
through the aperture at his flushed 
boyish face. ‘*I thought you might 
be leaving town to-morrow, and I was 
bound to have a word with you before 
you went. Do you know I think it 
bas been a great mistake, you refusing 
to see me all this time. I don’t see 
what we could have done as things 
have turned out; still we ought not to 
have let those villains have it all their 
own way.”’ 

Cora Wynyard looked up at him 
sombrely, but made no reply. 

Her silence seemed to discompose 
the young man before her, and he 
played with the things on the chimney- 
piece for a minute or two before he 
went on. 

“* Those fellows in court have put us 
both in the deuce of a hole, I’m afraid. 
I don’t know if you have looked on it 
in that light, but we ought to make up 
our minds as to what’s best to be 
done,’’ he said at last. ‘‘ I suppose 
we ought to have known better. Being 
a man, I suppose, I ought to have 
understood what they’d say it all 
meant; but, by George! I never 
guessed that there’d be a story made 
out such as that they told over there. 
The thing is now, what are we to 
do?’’ He glanced once more at the 
silent woman before him. Still Lady 
Wynyard uttered no word, and with a 
visible effort, Nugent at last took his 
place by her side and laid his hand on 
hers. 

‘*T think you know what I want, 
Cora dear,’’ he said. ‘‘I will do my 
Lest to make you happy and trv te 
make you forget all that has passed. 
Then, later on, not just yet, of course, 
but as soon as we can, I want you to 
promise to marry me.”’ 

Cora Wynyard leapt to her feet. 
** Hal, Hal,’’ she cried, ‘‘ how dare 
you! I marry! I—lI am the wife of 
Mark Wynyard.” 

In discomfiture the boy began again. 
*‘ Yes, Cora, dear, I know that, but 





























you see from to-day you won’t be his 
wife any more, and . . . and ina 
year from now, as of course you know, 
you may marry any man you please.” 

Cora looked at him for a moment, 
then she threw back her head, and put 
her hands to her face with an hysteri- 
cal sob. 

‘“©Oh, Mark, Mark!’ she cried, 
wildly, ‘‘ don’t let them say that I am 
not your wife! I am your wife till 
death us do part. Mark, Mark, never 
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let them say again that I do not 
belong to you any more!’ 

And in response to her cry, her hus- 
band came striding across the floor 
towards her. 

‘* Leave this house sir! ’’ said he to 
the scapegoat, and as, with the un- 
merited shame of a scoundrel baffled in 
his designs, Hal Nugent passed out on 
to the corridor, Wynyard banged the 
door behind him and went back into 
the room. 





Overboard. 





By J. E. 


T was a December forenoon, and the 
cloud-rack hanging over the York- 
shire coast was anything but re- 

assuring. The smack Fawn had ex- 
perienced a dirty passage across two- 
thirds of the North Sea, the weather 
being more like March in a tantrum 
than it usually is at the end of the year. 
Now she had arrived within some six 
miles of the low coastline, and was 
standing up south-west by west—- with 
the freshening breeze on her starboard 
bow. 

‘“Looks to me, Jim,’’ the Skipper 
suid to his mate, ‘‘ as how a mule ’as 
kicked the weather sideways ; an’ now 
it’s goin’ to kick back, an’ mighty 
hard, too.’’ 

To this the latter agreed, and wished 
** the flood (tide) would make.’’ 

Without a reply the Skipper critic- 
ally eyed his surroundings, then went 
below to the cabin. There, with his 
fingers’ ends, he rapped the glass face 
of the aneroid, stood a while in deep 
thought ; then reappeared in the com- 
panionway and said, ‘‘ Dodge her 
along, Jim, till the ebb slackens— 
that'll be about twelve o’clock—then 
call me an’ Simpson, and we’ll make 
for the river.’’ 

‘** All right,’’ the mate replied, as he 
straightened up and turned round after 
re-securing the mizzen-shects. 





Patterson. 


The Skipper gave him a cautionary 
order about standing the smack too 
close insto the land, then returned to 
the cabin and stretched himself on the 
long fore-and-aft locker to gain an 
hour’s sleep (which would be more than 
he had enjoyed since the previous after- 
noon), preparatory to piloting the 
vessel into and up the Humber. 

** Stand by the fore-sheet, Tom,” 
said Jim, after having smoked a pipe 
of tobacco, during which he had fixed 
many a vindictive look on the youth. 
‘* We'll put ’er about, an’ let ’er lay 
to the north a bit.” Whereupon he 
put up the helm ; the Fawn paid off ; 
the chain-sheet of the stay-foresail 
screeched along its iron-bar to lee- 
ward, and was secured by the lee bow- 
line. Soon the tiller was driven hard 
a-lee, its eighty-five ton owner swept 
splendidly up in the wind, then paused 
a moment, as if enjoying the shaking 
she was having. The strong brown 
sails violently shivered ; Tom hauled 
aft the sheet of the jib ; the sails filled 
afresh ; and, with an occasional flutter 
at the luffs of her wings, the Fawn 
paid off and slowly surged towards the 
shore—her fore-staysail sheet being a- 
weather. 

Tom sauntered aft to the stern of 
the small boat, where he stood and 
tightened his belt by another hole, so 
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as to check his desire for dinner. The 
mate lashed the helm amidships, then 
went forward to the lee-bow. There 
he spent some minutes in deep thought, 
which he ended by muttering, ‘‘ Now 
we’ll see if we can’t stop your blabbin’ 
tongue, my fine lad. It’s the first 
chance, an’ I’ll do it. Tell the Skip- 
per I was asleep in my watch on deck, 
will you? Well, you’ll not do it again, 
if this chance holds good,’’ and, finish- 
ing with an oath, he turned away and 
said, aloud, ‘‘ ’T strikes me we are in 
for a blow, Tom. That bank (of 
clouds) looks worse than it did ; an’ I 
see as ’ow them jib-sheets is pretty 
well chafed, so we’d better get in 
another pair w’ile we has the chance. 
Mebbe we shall want ’em goin’ up the 
river. Unlash the tiller, an’ let ’er 
come up in the wind a bit w’ile we 
hauls it to the wind’ard.”’ 

Tom obeyed his instructions; then 
they pulled the clew of the jib up to 
the wind, thus releasing the lee-sheets. 

‘‘ There,’’ Jim observed when the 
cringle was abreast the forestay, ‘* you 
can get atit now. Jump down an’ get 
your sheets up, an’ I’ll lend you a ’and 
to haul it aft again w’en you’re 
ready.” 

Tom went to the main-hatchway and 
leaped into the hold, for the purpose 
of obtaining the rope termed 
** sheets.’’ This was kept in the fore- 
hold, and it being dark there Jim knew 
that several minutes would pass before 
the youth came back. The instant the 
latter was out of sight the other 
stepped silently to the lee-bow, took a 
couple of turns with a small handy line 
to the chain tail-end of the foretop- 
mast-stay, slackened up the stay from 
the windlass-head, then half-discon- 
nected a patent connecting-link in the 
chain—put there to replace an original 
bad link—made the stay fast to its 
proper spot, and released the line that 
had held it while he carried out his 
treacherous work. The next minute 
he had crept aft, taking care to put his 
sea-boots down as softly as possible on 
the deck. 

When Tom emerged from the hold 
the mate was standing quietly by the 
companion-way, down which he went 
as soon as the former climbed on to 
the stem to go on with his work. 


With his legs twisted around the 
forestay, the youth tried to enter the 
end of the new sheets into the dangling 
bull’s-eye on the chew of the sail—but 
in vain. What with the sail being too 
far out and the ceaseless moving of the 
clew, he found that he might stand 
there all the forenoon and not succeed 
in his task. After a few puffs of 
warm breath at his numbing fingers 
and several times thumping each hand 
alternately on the opposite breast, he 
crept out some five feet along the bow- 
sprit, and sat astride of it—with (as 
the mate, wise in the matter of experi- 
ence, had surmised he would) his hip 
resting against the chain-end of the 
topmast-stay, which ran parallel with 
the spar and was made fast in-board. 

Now he placed his left hand on the 
tail of the stay by his hip, reached up 
the rope, watched for an opportunity, 
and entered it into the swinging bull’s- 
eye—when, snap! There was a rattle 
of running chain, his body swung to 
leeward of the spar, and he dropped 
head-long into the seething foam about 
the bows. The next moment he was 
jerked to the surface, dragged along 
for the space of some thirty seconds ; 
then left motionless, gasping, and 
dumfounded on the water. The two 
parts of the patent link tampered with 
by the mate had separated, as in- 
tended, and Tom had unwittingly—no 
doubt instinctively—grasped, as he 
fell, the stay-end that led from the top- 
mast-head through the iron loop at the 
outer end of the bowsprit. His un- 
conscious hold on this had brought 
him to the surface, as the smack lifted 
her head to the swell, and it still lay 
in his hand. 

But he had not long to think of what 
had taken place. The waters were 
romping around him like an over- 
whelming, mingling, merry, yet mad 
crowd of little imps. ‘ One part 
of a sea—about a bucketful—flopped 
squarely down on his face, and he felt 
himself sinking again. Now com- 
menced a game at which Tom had 
never before played. Every time the 
vessel’s head dipped between the pale- 
green mud-tinged rollers, he gripped 
up the slack chain for dear life; but 
when she rose again she tore it 
through his hands. The chain being 























smafi, therefore requiring the more 
strength to grasp it ; the water so icy 
cold as to have chilled him to the bone 
at the first contact ; and he having to 
lift the additional load of water in his 
thick clothing, he had not sufficient 
strength to bear his own weight. 

Whenever he saw the bowsprit 
descending, he thought he might 
obtain a hold of it and struggle on to 
its top. Yet this means of rescue was 
denied him. On each occasion it up- 
lifted when within a few inches of his 
reach. Meantime, he essayed to shout 
for help; but on opening his mouth 
for that purpose he was either so short 
of breath that the would-be cry died 
in a wheeze on his lips, or the water 
rushed in and stopped all utterance. 

While this was going on the mate 
quietly moved about the cabin, filling 
and lighting his pipe, and rummaging 
in his bunk for—nothing, but to kill 
time until Tom should be past all suc- 
cour, providing the evil plan did not 
fail. Jim knew that no cry from 
overboard could reach the cabin ; and 
if the skipper should open his eyes he 
could easily excuse his presence there 
by saying that he had come for a piece 
of spun yarn, and adding that Tom 
was keeping a look-out. Moreover, 
he had tacked the Fawn in shore for 
his own purpose, and before going 
below he had made a careful calcula- 
tion as to how long she could remain on 
that tack. During the first few 
minutes he also kept an askant eye on 
the cabin boy—who likewise did the 
duties of cook ; but on putting his head 
into his shut-up bunk, thus cutting off 
the rest of the world, he put the 
breaking flaw to his own design. 

Just then the boy slipped quietly on 
deck to ask Tom to draw and hand 
him down to the steerage a couple of 
bucketfuls of water to swill off the 
soap-suds from the cabin floor—then 
being cleaned for entering the dock. 
On issuing from the companion-way 
and seeing no Tom, the boy ran for- 
ward—for he was perspiring, and the 
cold wind chilled him. At the main 
hatchway he paused, put down his 
head, and said: ‘‘ Tom, Tom! ”’ then 
added his request for water. Silence, 
and he wondered where the deck-hand 
could be. . . . ‘‘ Tom, Tom, are you 
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there? ’’ Still no reply. He scanned 
the masthead, thinking his chum 
might be aloft and at that very 
minute laughing at him. In doing 
this he noticed the slackening and 
tightening of the topmast-stay, then 
the lower part hanging from the bow- 
sprit end. In new astonishment at this, 
he passed under the staysail-sheet, 
over the anchor on the deck, and 
looked in horror at the scene then 
being enacted some ten feet ahead of 
the smack. Like a young rabbit back 
to its hole on the appearance of 
danger, the boy leapt aft, the more fell 
rather than ran down the companion- 
ladder, crying: ‘‘Tom’s overboard! 
Tom’s overboard! Skipper, skipper! 
Tom’s over——’’ Before he could 
say more the grey-bearced man and 
the mate were almost pushing each 
other aside in their eager endeavour to 
get on deck—the former fully awake 
at that startling cry, and_ the 
latter, all desire to seem an equally 
impetuous rescuer, though in _ his 
heart he the while cursed the boy and 
everything else that had foiled his pur- 
pose. After them, with as great haste, 
came the boy and Simpson—the other 
member of the crew ; the lad calling 


out: *‘ Over the bow, skipper—over 
the bow! ”’ 
But little more than a_ second 


sufficed to bring the four to the 
weather-bow. There the skipper seized 
a line and threw it to the half-water- 
supported and half-pendant youth, who 
failed to get a hold on it. Again he 
threw ; again it was missed, and he 
stood in doubt as to what was best to 
do. The mate had his hands on the 
rail, and he looked at Tom as if in 
stupefaction. Simpson—half-dressed, 
as fishermen always sleep—sprang 
over the windlass, clambered out on 
the bowsprit, and tried to reach Tom 
with his hand whenever the spar 
descended ; but was a foot or so short 
on each occasion. 

**Shove the ’elm a-lee, an’ ease 
’er!’’ cried the mate. 

“* Leave it alone,’’ the skipper said, 
and forced himself to be calm. ‘If 
you do that the bowsprit’ll come down 
an’ dash in ’is skull.’’ (This woyld be 
caused by checking the vessel’s 
speed, consequent on putting the tiller 
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a-lee.) ‘‘ Get me the boathook!”’ he 
added to the mate. 

The boy sprang to obey the order, 
and returned with the implement, 
while the mate was looking anywhere 
but where he expected to find it. How- 
ever, it was some feet too short, and 
the skipper despairingly dropped it on 
the deck. At this juncture Simpson, 
seeing he could do no good out on the 
spar, came in-board, and said : ‘‘ Shall 
we get the boat out? ’’—forgetful, in 
his excitement, of its condition. 

‘“No!’”’ the mate replied. ‘“‘ Isn’t 
she stove both sides?—an’ wouldn’t 
live a jiffy!” 

Once more the skipper hove the line 
—and again—and again ; yet as regu- 
larly was it missed by its object, who 
was growing more numbed and dazed 
with every minute that passed. Still 
the game went on : the spar descended, 
and his hands climbed over each other ; 
though now more from instinct than 
energy. The spar rose in the air, and 
he was left half-in and half-out of the 
water. His strength was now so far 
gone that death seemed to be hover- 
ing between him and the bowsprit ; 
and this idea was, in a vague way, 


taking possession of the others’ 
minds. 

‘Let go!’ roared the skipper, 
*fan’ we'll pick you up.’’ But he 


would not. He was in a position to 
think more quickly than they ; he knew 
the boat’s condition, knew that he 
could not swim ; he thought it impos- 
sible for them to pick him up from the 
smack’s side, and he felt that to ie- 
lease his grasp would be to sink at 
once. He dared not let go. ~Thus the 
matter continued, and the three men-- 
with the trembling boy in the back- 
ground—watched him, while two of 
them grew well-nigh frantic with 
impotence, and the other tried to look 
as concerned as they, though he 
secretly wished that the smack would 
tear the chain away and let Tom sink. 

Now another danger loomed up and 
drew close to hand. The Fawn was 
nearing the north-east spur of the 
Binks ; for which reason they must 
either very quickly tack, or put up the 
hein? and run her out seawards. The 


former, as the skipper had said, was 
almost certain death to Tom. The lat- 
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ter, now that he was weak, would 
speedily fulfil the mate’s wish ; while 
to do neither meant the loss of the 
vessel, and perhaps all hands. 

‘We'll have to do it,’’ said the 
skipper, with grim, firm sadness. ‘‘ It’s 
the best thing for ’im; and us all, 
anyway. Put the tiller a-weather, an’ 
ease off the main an’ mizzen-sheets.”’ 

The mate instantly moved to obey. 

At that moment Tom lost conscious- 
ness ; the chain slipped from him, and 
he drifted against the weather-bow. 

** Hold on!’ yelled Simpson, who 
alone was then watching the youth. 
** Get ’old 0’ my legs!’ and he slid 
head first over the rail by the fore- 
shroud, as the other two grabbed at his 
bootless limbs—one with his heart and 
soul in his grip, and the other because 


he must. Tom floated near, just sink- 
ing; then Simpson called out: 
sé Lower ! ” 


They let him down another foot ; his 
arms and head went into the icy water ; 
his iron-clutch fastened on Tom’s 
clothes, and by one of those super- 
human efforts men only know at such 
times, the two were lifted clear over 
the bulwarks into safety. 

** Quick!’ said the skipper to the 
mate, as they dropped the senseless 
one on the deck. ‘* Quick, hard a- 
lee—for your life, hard a-lee! Simp- 
son, slack away that jib-sheet—right 
away to the bare end!’ With which 
h2 released the bow-line by his side, 
passed the starboard one; then tore 
aft to haul in the mizzen-sheets, and so 
help her round. The Fawn came up 
readily ; her sails shook in the breeze, 
and the skipper said to the mate: 

““Go for’rads, Jim, an’ help Simp: 
son flatten aft that jib-sheet, an’ get 
the fore-topmast-stay put right—we’ll 
stand up an’ get into the river, after 
this.’’ 

The mate turned away to do as he 
was bidden, stooped under the main- 
sheets, and ducked his head to avoid a 
blow from the swinging boom. But 
it did not then reach him. With one 
of those dodges peculiar to booms 
when their vessels are in the wind, it 
swung a few feet to port; then tore 
back as unexpectedly, and struck Jim 
a sickening blow on the head as he 
tried to duck again by the rail. Like a 
























log he went over the side. In an in- 
stant everything was again in an up- 
roar. The two men and the boy rushed 
t») the lee-side, then to the stern ; but 
not a glimpse could be obtained of the 
mate. The smack’s danger was for- 
gotten; meantime, her sails filled 
again and she forged away into safer 
waters. 

Though no sign of the mate was to 
be gained anywhere, the Fawn was 
cruised about the place during the next 
hour, then her skipper, sadly and re- 
luctantly, put her head up the river— 
the flag at half-mast telling its tale of 
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death. At tea-time she was moored to 
the pontoon; her decks were being 
cleared up ; the skipper was telling his 
owner and some others how they had 
come near losing the deck-hand, and 
had lost the mate—who had gone to his 
death as a passably good man in the 
eyes of his fellows—while Tom was 
coiling down a rope and quietly 
singing : 


Ebbing tide, receding sun, 
The harbour gained, and safety won; 
Oh, boys, ho! oh, boys, ho! 
There never was a life like a sailor’s. 








The 


Plagiarist. 





By Gertrude M. Foxe. 


HE was a waitress in a City tea- 
shop when Herrick first met 
her. His attention was at- 

tracted by the pathos pent in her 
small pinched face, her appealing blue 
eyes, and wistful mouth. Then, in her 
sombre black dress and white apron 
she looked so small and lonely some- 
how that Herrick felt a quite inex- 
plicable pang of pity for her, and be- 
gan to chat with her in order ‘‘ to cheer 
her up,”’ as he put it. And she did 
“‘ cheer up ’’ wonderfully, showing her 
small white teeth in a smile which was 
perfectly irresistible. But Herrick 
noticed that she smiled only for him. 
This was pleasing, to his vanity, natur- 
ally,-although he told himself that his 
interest in her owed its existence solely 
to his habit of studying human nature 
for literary purposes ; and when one 
day, as she stood at the shop window 
listening to a barrel organ while he 
drank his tea, he caught an expression 
on her face which made it almost 
beautiful, his desire to plumb the 
depths of this soul was so great that 
he had no scruple, the better to 
further his end, in asking her to go 
for a walk with him that evening. Her 
eyes shone with joy as she consénted. 





It seemed to her a great thing to walk 
out with a ‘‘real gentleman’’ like 
Herrick, . who was, in _ addition, 
blessed with a fine figure and a comely 
countenance. No wonder Mary Vak 
lance was content. 

She met him at eight o'clock, 
and he took her to dinner and enjoyed 
her wonder at the dresses of the smart 
women and the decorations of the 
room. This was perfectly compre- 
hensible to him, but when the 
orchestra struck up, an expression 
rested on her face which puzzled him 
and made him. still more anxious to 
drag her secret thoughts into daylight. 
But this was a difficult task, for if it 
were not for that evanescent expres- 
sion which so often eluded his attempts 
to follow it to its source he might have 
come to the conclusion that Mary had 
no thoughts at all, so devoid of reflec- 
tion were her observations on things 
generally. In fact, her conversation 
was not only commonplace and un- 
grammatical, but also very foolish; 
and if Herrick had not been very 
obstinate (or persevering), he would 
very soon have given up his quest of 
the waitress’s soul. 

But he patiently and regularly took 
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her out, and watched her and encour- 
aged her to talk intimately until, one 
day when he was almost beginning to 
despair, he stumbled upon a treasure. 
That was when she told him the story 
of her life. What a drama! What 
tragedy! And she told it in the most 
unsentimental, prosaic way, hardly 
seeming to understand, much less to 
have lived through its most terrible 
Passages. Herrick listened with 
breathless interest. Surely the girl 
must be soul-less and devoid of passion 
to be able to relate it without emotion, 
lifelessly, as if she had learned it by 
rote from some book which she loathed. 
But as she ended her story the bells of 
a church near which they were walking 
broke into a peal for evening service. 
The rays of the declining sun were full 
on her face, and as he glanced at her 
he saw there the same expression 
which had so, often occupied his 
thoughts. Now, however, he guessed 
the riddle. Mary had a soul which be- 
numbing troubles had sent to sleep. 

Then the temptation came to the 
young man to awaken it, but he 
looked at the features, which only 
required animation to make them 
beautiful, and turned his back on the 
snare. 

How long he would have continued 
to resist I do not know, for he was at 
that time lonely and despondent, but 
the very next day he was selected from 
the staff of his newspaper to go as war 
correspondent to the East, and Mary 
became a nebulous incident in his past. 
He had no time to bid her good-bye, 
and though he managed to write her a 
little note of explanation before he 
utterly vanished from her life he could 
give ‘her no address, even if he had 
wished her to reply, which he did not. 

Scenes which can only be described 
as bloody, visions of carnage, drove all 
thoughts of the little waitress out of 
his mind, and it was not until some 
months after his return, two years 
later, that he allowed his dim recollec- 
tions of her to take the practical form 
of revisiting the tea-shop where she 
had been employed. But she had left, 
he was told, and no one knew anything 
about her. As he drank his tea the 
memory of her became more distinct, 
and he bethought him of her life story, 
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which he could not get out of his mind 


for the rest of the day. It was when 
he was just upon falling asleep that 
night that the idea of making capital 
out of it flashed upon him. 

The next morning he started his play. 
He worked at it for nearly a year. 
When it was finished he took it to an 
actor-manager of his acquaintance, 
who laid it in his desk and promptly 
forgot all about it, until Herrick began 
to annoy him to such an extent by let- 
ters and visits that he read the play to 
get rid of the persistent author. He 
was agreeably surprised. 

““You’ve hit a good thing,” he 
said. 

“*l. -keew i,” 
** But you wouldn’t listen to me. 
new, I tell you.”’ 

‘“‘Tt’s never been done this way 
before, that’s all,’’ said the manager, 
drily. ‘‘ As to a new story, there is no 
such thing.”’ 

*‘T maintain that this one is quite 
novel,’’ said Herrick ; ‘‘ but that’s not 
the point. What are you going to do 
with it? ’’ 

And in the end the actor-manager 
agreed to buy it and produce it in the 
autumn. 

Three days before its production the 
manager sent for the author. 

‘* Devine has been here,’’ he said, 
mentioning another theatrical man- 
ager. ‘‘ He’s got wind of the plot of 
your play somehow, and he swears he’s 
just bought one with the same story. 
He’s mad, I can tell you.”’ 

*‘It is impossible,’’ said Herrick. 
**He’s got hold of a wrong idea. 
Mine is a true story, and I am 
absolutely certain that no one but 
myself is likely to have heard it.”’ 

The manager shrugged _his 
shoulders. ‘‘ Well, we’ve got the first 
innings anyhow,”’ he said. 

Herrick’s play had a splendid recep- 
tion. As he answered to the cry of 
‘* Author! ’’ and stood flushed and 
secretly exultant before the audience, 
he was indeed a happy man. He had 
his undisturbed hour of triumph. Re- 
turning from the supper given by his 
acclaiming friends to do kim honour, 
he was met by the announcement that 
a lady had called at his flat, and was 


replied Herrick. 
It’s 

















now in the drawing-room waiting fér 
him. 

“A lady?’’ he repeated incredu- 
lously, looking’ at his watch. It was 
past midnight. 

“Yes, I will say she looks a lady,”’ 
said the man who did duty as cook, 
kousemaid, and valet to the young 
author. ‘‘ But she seems a bit excited, 
like.’’ 

‘“Young?’’ queried Herrick, sus- 
piciously. 

‘*Oh! quite young,’ replied Miller, 
with a note of admiration in his voice. 

‘* Well—er—you’d better stay up, 
Miller, till—er—I tell you to go to 
bed,’’ said his master. 

** Very good, sir,”’ 
impassively. 

** And—er—Miller ! ”’ 
rick, entering his study. 

** Yes. sir? ** 

‘* Show the lady in here.” 

Ves. Sr.” 

Miller returned in a few minutes, 
followed by a slight, fair girl who, at 
first sight, looked little more than a 
child. She was dressed very neatly in 
a perfectly fitting navy-blue costume 
with a toque to match. Herrick felt 
justified in adopting a certain brus- 
querie towards a female who had 
chosen to call on him at such an un- 
seasonable hour. 

** What can I do for you, madame? ”’ 
he asked with a curt bow and an un- 
smiling face, as Miller closed the door 
gently. ‘‘I am sorry that you have 
had to wait... .’’ 

**You can do nothing for me,’’ in- 
terrupted the girl, flashing upon him. 
“TI came to tell you something, and I 
was determined not to go away until 
I had said it.’’ And as she spoke he 
recognised her. 

““Mary!’’ he exclaimed. It was 
indeed Mary, with her soul awakened. 
But it seemed that none of the tender- 
ness bespoken by the curves of her 
mouth was for him. 

“Yes, it is I,’’? she said, waving 
away the hand he held out to her. 
*“But I did not come here to renew 
ae: rs 


answered Miller, 


called Her- 


** Friendship,’’ he prompted, kindly. 
“Nevertheless, I hope it will be re- 
newed.”’ 

“Was it friendship?’’ she asked 
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with a peculiar smile. ‘‘ It was con- 
descension on your part, and on mine 

. . worship of a being who seemed 
immeasurably greater and nobler than 
any other creature.’’ 

Herrick flushed. 

** But,’’ she continued, ‘‘ the wore 
ship was misplaced. My god was only 
a common clay image after all, with 
very earthly faults, He loved applause 
and money, and to gain them he did 
not hesitate to steal the secret from a 
poor, insignificant heart, and sell it! ’’ 

‘“What do you mean?’ asked 
Herrick, quickly. 

‘* What-do I mean? ”’ she repeated, 
with a scorn of which she had been in- 
capable in the old days. ‘‘ You know 
what I mean. Do you deny that the 
plot of your play is the story I told 
you?”’ 

‘*It would be useless to deny it,” 
said Herrick, boldly, ‘‘ and I have no 
shame in confessing the treth. All is 
grist that comes into my mill. What 
harm have I done you? No one knows 
WOR. 0s” 

*““No!”’ She said bitterly, ‘‘ but if 
it had not been for you I might have 
become known. You have plenty of 
material for your work. Why did you 
want to use my one little experience? ”’ 

** 1 repeat,’’ said Herrick, ‘‘ that I 
cannot understand how I have injired 
you.’”’ 

‘** No, I suppose you wouldn’t,” she 
said, slowly, and the quiet words stung 
him, he hardly knew why. ‘‘ You 
never understood. . . . In fact, I am 
really wasting my time and yours in 
trying to make you see what you have 
done. I will go....” 

She turned towards the door. 

*“Look here, Mary,’’ said Herrick. 
*“Won’t you be friends again? You 
know I never meant to do you any 
harm.’’ 

*“ No, I don’t believe you did,’’ she 
returned, looking at him more kindly. 
‘IT was very angry whea I came here 
after the play, but now that I have 


seen you... 1 feel different. But we 
can’t be friends again. It is impos- 
sible. I see so many things more 


clearly now than I did then. Good- 
bye! ”’ 


She was gone before he could stop 
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her, or before Miller had time to an- 
swer his bell. 

“Yes, sir? ’’ said that gentleman in 
the doorway. 

**T rang to tell you that you can go 
to bed now,’’ replied his master. 

** Yes, sir,’? said Miller, with a 
covert glance round the room, as he 
Saw to the fastenings of the window. 

Herrick had an uneasy night. He 
no longer took pleasure in the success 
of his play. Mary’s face haunted him, 
her anger seemed to pursue him, and 
yet he could not, and would not, admit 
that he had done wrong. With her 
soul, an inconvenient hypersensitive- 
mess had evidently developed, but 
there was no reason why he should 
suffer for it. Mingled with these 
thoughts came the question—what had 
wrought this change in her? Her ex- 
pression, her speech, her carriage, 
were altered. Under whose or what 
influence? And her clothes? How 
could the poorly paid waitress afford 
to dress in such a style? He was still 
trying to solve this mystery the next 
morning when a well-known dramatic 
critic called on him. 

**T saw Devine last night,’’ he 
said, in the course of conversation. 
** He showed me the play which he 
says has the same plot as yours.”’ 

**And has it?’’ asked Herrick, 
sceptically. He was sure that Mary 
would never have told her story to a 
second person. 

‘“‘It is the same thing—incidents, 
characters, scenes, everything,’’ re- 
plied the critic. He added, cautiously : 
** Devine swears it is much stronger 
than yours.’* 

‘‘What is your opinion?’’ asked 
Herrick, straitly. 

The critic hesitated for a moment ; 
then—‘‘ I agree with him,’’ he said, 
quietly ; ‘‘ more than that, I think the 
dialogue is more brilliant, and that is 
saying a lot; for if you excel in any- 
thing it is in putting smart speeches 
into the mouths of your characters. 
But I think women have a gift for 
writing witty conversations.”’ 

* Women! ”’ echoed Herrick. 
this play by a woman? ”’ 

“ Yes,’’ answered the critic. ‘‘ Quite 
@ young woman, Devine says.’’ 


se Is 
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“* What is her name?” asked Her- 
rick, hastily. 

‘““Let me see!” said the critic, 
thinking. “ Vallance, I believe. Yes! 
Mary Vallance.” 

Herrick started to his feet. He was 
pale, and looked excited. ‘‘ I am going 
to see Devine,’’ he said, and disap- 
peared without apology. 

** Yes, I have her address,’’ Devine 
answered the young man’s breathless 
question. ‘‘ But it is not likely to be 
of much use to me or to her. She will 
never write anything as good again. 
I know that sort. Give her a husband 
and a baby, and she’ll never touch a 
pen except to write and tell her friends 
that baby’s cut a tooth. But she’d 
have made her mark with this play if 
only she’d been first in the field. What 
are you going to do? ... Accuse her 
of plagiarism? ” 

But Herrick was gone, with Mary’s 
address in his pocket-book. 

To his surprise he found her in a 
large house, luxuriously furnished. 
She looked surprised and frightened 
when she saw him. ‘* Why did you 
come?’’ she said. ‘‘I never have 
visitors here.’’ 

He looked around. ‘‘ This is not 
your own house, then? ”’ 

**Mine?’’ She laughed at the idea. 
**T am companion to a rich old lady. 
She was taken ill and brought into the 
tea-shop one day just after you went 
away, and I did what I could for her 
(I knew more than the other girls about 
illness), and she seemed to take a fancy 
to me, for the next day she came in a 
carriage, and asked me if I would like 
to come and live with her and be her 
companion. I was very miserable just 
then, and very tired of the tea-shop, so 
I jumped at her offer. She has been 
very kind to me, and has even paid 
for me to have lessons in English and 
French ; but though I am grateful to 
her I hate being dependent. I have 
longed for freedom. One day I 
thought of the story I told you, and the 
idea occurred to me that I might work 
it into a play and so emancipate myself. 
How I toiled at it! And when it was 
finished and Mr. Devine accepted it, 
I was half wild with joy. I saw my- 
self a free woman, gathering new ex- 


periences by travelling and making @ 

















fortune from successful plays. But 
you have swept away all my dreams, 
and pulled down my air-castles. I have 
nothing left to live for now.”’ 

** I am glad you have told me this,”’ 
said Herrick, very pale, moving to- 
wards the door. ‘‘ You will hear from 
Devine to-morrow. Good-bye! ”’ 

**Stay!’’ she cried, struck by his 
tone. ‘‘ What are you going to do? ’”’ 

** You will know to-morrow,”’’ he re- 
plied. 

‘*But I want to know now,’’ she 
said, almost imperiously, standing in 
his way. 

**] shall withdraw my play,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ You shall have your chance.’”’ 

‘“Do you imagine that Mr. Phil- 
more will allow that? ’’ she asked in a 
softer tone. ‘‘ If you wait till a cooler 
moment you will see that it is quite 
ridiculous to ask him to step aside 
and lose money in order to give an un- 
known writer a chance.’’ And as she 
spoke Herrick realised the futility of 
his quixotic plan. 

‘* Besides,’’ she added, ‘‘I know 
now that I shall never write anything 
else. That was my one and only in- 
spiration. My fate now is to stay here 
and amuse my kind old friend.”’ 

“If you knew how I feel about it,’’ 
said Herrick, ‘‘ perhaps you would for- 
give me. I had no intention of robbing 
you of fame or money. I never oc- 
curred to me that you were likely to 
write...” 

“* Of course not ! ’’ interrupted Mary. 
“I behaved abominably last night. 
How could you guess that a common 
little waitress would be able to edit her 
own biography? ’’ 

“Every word you say hurts me,”’ 
said Herrick. ‘‘I will go. I see it is 
useless to ask you to forgive me.”’ 

But Mary called him back again in a 
gentler tone. ‘‘ I haven’t much to for- 
give after all,’’ she said. ‘‘ How were 
you to know? ’’ 


> 
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‘Do you forgive me, then?’’ he 
asked. 

She held out her hand. ‘“‘ Yes, 
quite,’’ she said, frankly. ‘“‘ Please 
pardon my ill-temper and rudeness last 
night.” 

‘ They were quite natural in the 
circumstances,’’ he replied. ‘* But 
why did you say that we could never 
be friends again? You didn’t mean it, 
Mary? ’’ 

‘*T meant it, and I mean it now,’’ 
she said, firmly, turning her eyes from 
him. 

é Why? 99 

“I can’t explain,’? she murmured. 
** Please go now.”’ 

‘*T may see you again?” he said, 
quickly. 

She shook her head, but he saw her 
lips tremble. 

‘Mary! I believe you want to be 
friends with me! What is this non- 
sense? Why, when I went away to the 
war I thought you were quite fond of 
me. ’” 

She looked at him reproachfully, but 
said nothing. 

‘Was I right? ”’ he asked, softly. 

She nodded. 

‘*And you aren’t fond of me any 
more? ’’ he said. 

Her eyes filled with tears, which she 
tried to hide. 

‘* Mary!’ he exclaimed, “ what a 
blind fool I was! Mary!” He caught 
her in his arms. 

An hour later he stood thoughtfully 
in his study unable to determine 
whether he really had been in love with 
the girl from the first or whether a 
remorseful pity had turned suddenly 
t> love. At any rate, she seemed to 
think herself fully compensated for her 
wasted play, and, as Devine had pre- 
dicted, never occupied herself with 
literature again. Herrick and her 
children filled her existence, 














Mistaken. 


By Elizabeth B. Piercy. 


S Doris stood at the altar and 
promised to love, honour, and 
obey John Dawson she carefully 

avoided looking at him. She tried to 
shut out the sight of his bald head 
and stout middle-aged figure; the 
sight of her bridesmaids, his grown- 
up daughters, in their ugly home- 
made dresses; the sight of the bare, 
unlovely building. She closed her ears 
to the husky voice at her side and 
tried to fancy she heard a clear ‘I 
will’ ringing through a church gay 
with youth and beauty in festive at- 
tire, a church adorned with plants and 
flowers afid flooded with sunlight. It 
is John Dawson she is promising to 
have and to hold from this day for- 
ward, for. better for worse, for richer 
for poorer, in sickness and in health, 
to love, cherish, and obey, till death 
do them part, but she keeps her eyes 
down and tries to fancy it is a tall, 
handsome, fair man, she used to know 
ages ago, when she was young and 
pretty. Just for this hour she will 
dream that it is he, and at the end of 
the ceremony she will wake up to the 
reality ; she will look straight at John 
Dawson’s round, stupid, good face ; 
she will look straight at the round, 
stupid, good faces of John Dawson’s 
grown-up daughters, and she will 
face her destiny. 

Mechanically she followed the ser- 
vice, but her spirit was away back in 
her childhood and youth, with her 
bright young playmate and _ lover. 
They are at Christmas parties to- 
gether, dancing, taking part in 
charades, now he is trying to kiss 
her under the mistletoe, now they are 
with a merry party sleighing in the 
moonlight, and his eyes are looking 
into hers. 

Each event of their life together 
passed in review before her mind’s 
eye, down to the dreadful day when he 
told her he was going to try his for- 
tune abroad; that a spirit of unrest 
and a love of adventure urged him out 


into the world, but that he would cer- 
tainly come back soon. 

It is twenty years since that day, 
and he has not yet returned. For 
many years she has heard nothing 
of him. She hardly thinks he is dead, 
and she likes to fancy it is he standing 
here at her side; that it is he she is 
promising to have and to hold from 
this day forward. 

Doris took John Dawson’s arm, and 
he, beaming with delight, and walk- 
ing out of step with her, clumsily 
ccenducted her to the vestry, where his 
daughter, in her eagerness to give a 
cordial welcome to her, trod on. her 
dress and tore it a little off the band. 
Then, to the notes of the Wedding 
March vilely played on an organ out 
of tune, Doris Dawson came out of 
church and entered on her new life. 

In those days ‘of early married life 
she had often to close her eyes and 
ears to sights and sounds which would 
have jarred on her; but she was a 
brave woman and conscientious: she 
tried not to be too sensitive, and she 
endeavoured to do her best for her 
husband and his rather uncouth, neg- 
lected daughters. She owed him some 
return for the honest liking he had for 
her and for the good home he offered 
her when her own resources were fail- 
irg. She had thankfully accepted his 
help and protection, and, perhaps _be- 
cause she had no deep feeling for him, 
she was the more anxious to make up 
to him in material ways. 

After marriage her sphere en- 
larged, interests opened out in many 
directions, and she had much scope 
for the exercise of her natural taste 
and ingenuity. Her step-daughters, 
from being rough and _ hoydenish, 
gradually took on an air of fefine- 
ment. She helped them to accentuate 
what personal points they had and to 
hide or obliterate their defects. Im- 
prevement also was apparent in their 
minds and manners ; in fact, the tone 
of the whole household was raised. 
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So long as John Dawson’s own “little 
ways,”’ as he called them, were not 
it:terfered with, so long, for instance, 
as he could smoke in the dining-room 
after dinner, and have his nap with 
his head under a red silk handker- 
chief ; so long as he could have a 
friend to chat with him at night on 
topics suitable to good citizens and 
middle-aged prosperous business men ; 
so long as he could have his glass of 
whisky and smoke his pipe in peace, 
he was perfectly willing that his wife 
should put his daughters into shape, 
and he loyally seconded the efforts she 
meade in that direction. Unconsciously 
he, too, benefited by the spirit of re- 
finement which reigned in the house. 

As to her—well, the years were 
long, and she was not quite sure she 
had done right: sometimes she won- 
dered if it would not have been better 
to have lived with her dream, though 
it had been in poverty ; to have kept 
her hands fetterless so that if by any 
chance his voice should call her to go 
to him she would be free. He was not 
dead, she had never felt that he was 
dead, and, hitherto, he had not needed 
her, but if, she sometimes thought, 
he should need her, she would go, 
despite the wedded hands, across 
seas, across continents, she would go 
to him. Heart and soul always had 
been free, and as to the hands, ah 
well! But he did not need her. 

In time the two elder girls married, 
and Ada, the youngest, blossomed in- 
to a beauty of the wild-rose type, 
and, thanks to the care and manage- 
ment of her step-mother, she was also 
fairly well educated and accomplished. 

The girl was not without lovers, 
but none of them came up to her stan- 
dard of the ideal man. She remarked 
to Doris that she was a little fas- 
tidious and not disposed to take any 
one who turned up. ‘‘I must marry 
a clever, experienced man, a man of 
the world, and I must be his first 
love,’’ she said. 

“You do not know what you are 
talking about, my dear; an experi- 
enced man is not a man of one love: 
you would have to be content to be 
his last love.’’ 

‘**That would never do. I should be 
frightfully jealous of an early attach- 
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ment ; indeed, I would scorn a trans- 
ferable affection. Surely it may hap- 
pen that a man may not meet the ‘ one 
woman’ till late in life, and, having 
met her, he may be faithful to the 
end. If she should die he would be 
faithful even to the memory of her. 
One hears of such cases.’’ 

‘* Yes, one reads of them.” 

‘* And they exist ; don’t they ?’’ 

*“An exceptional woman might 
keep the love of an exceptional man 
throughout her life though they were 
separated, but such cases are rare: 
love with most people is a question of 
propinquity. But you are at the wrong 
end of life to be thinking about the 
fidelity of a lifetime.’’ 

‘** Oh, yes, I know, but I am curious 
as to whether clever, charming men, 
the men who make you love them in- 
tensely, do ever love one woman 
orly.’’ 

**Do not trouble vour pretty head, 
dear, about charming men, still less 
about experienced men; some day I 
hope it may be your fortune to meet a 
good man, cultivated and travelled, 
and yet young enough for you to be 
his first love.’’ 

A few months later a stranger called 
ou Doris. ‘‘ I did not catch the name, 
but he is a tall, foreign-looking gentle- 
man,’’ said the maid. 

Doris knew who it was. She 
trembled so much that she had to sit 
awhile quietly in her room before she 
could see him. What would she say 
to him? What would he think of 
her? She groaned; she writhed with 
vexation that she had not waited a 
little longer. What could a few years 
more or less have mattered to her, and 
what was loneliness and the fear of 
peverty compared with the anguish 
she was suffering now? What must 
he think? How he must despise her 
for want of fidelity. 

As she walked downstairs she 
fancied they might rush into each 
other’s arms, and he would explain 
he had come as soon as he could, and 
that he was in despair at having 
learnt he had come too late: she 
imagined herself saying she could 
never forgive herself for doubting he 
wculd come back, but the fact that he 
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had come back was everythig, and 
nothing else mattered. 

She took her courage in both hands 
and walked into the room, 

** Well, Doris,’’ cried a cheerful 
voice, ‘‘I’m delighted to see you so 
comfortably settled,’’ and a tall man 
advanced leisurely to meet her, and 
shook her heartily by the hand. There 
was no special eagerness on his face, 
and no special meaning in the look 
he bent on her. 

“*I have had a long spell abroad, 
have I not?’’ he continued, ‘‘ longer 
than I first intended, but as I was 
fairly successful from the first’ I 
thought I could not do better than 
hold on where I was. Of course, I 
have had a number of short holidays, 
but I did not return to England, as I 
had no particular ties here.’’ 

‘“No, you had no particular ties 
here,’’ she repeated, as in a dream. 

‘** It is pleasant to come back after 
all. Twenty years is a long time to be 
away from the land of one’s birth.’’ 

‘“ Yes, twenty years is a long time,”’ 
she repeated. 

“TI went straight to the old home, 
painful though it was, and it was 
there I heard you were married and 
living here. I lingered on the spot a 
few days renewing friendships, going 
over the old ground, and now I have 
brought my bag and put up for a day 
or two at the neighbouring hotel in 


order to see a little of you. How 
strange life is!’’ 

‘*Life ts very strange,’’ she as- 
sented. 

‘*Do you know, Doris, when we 


were voung I used to think you and I 
would make a match some day, but 
somehow circumstances were against 
us.” 

‘* Yes,’’ added Doris wearily, ‘‘ cir- 
fcumstances were against us.’”’ 

‘* You were an uncommonly pretty 
girl, and I used to flatter myself you 
were rather fond of me in those days. 
Do you remember we had an affectmg 
parting ?”’ 

** I remember.”’ 

‘* Young people are rather absurd.”’ 

** Very absurd.’”’ 

** I daresay I was quite mistaken as 
to your feelings for me?’’ 
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**Yes, you were mistaken,” said 
peor Doris, growing paler and paler. 

George Andrews talked on and on, 
confiding to her that his real reason 
for coming over was to look for a 
wife. He was wealthy now, and 
wished to settle down with a sweet 
young English flower of a girl— 
** some one who looks just as you used 
> look; you were always my idea of 
what a girl should be, you know, 
Doris.”’ 

** You used to say so, I remember.” 

When he took leave he said he 
would like to make the acquaintance 
of her husband ; that he hoped to see 
a good deal of her while he was in the 
neighbourhood, and that he was de- 
lighted to see her so happily married. 
‘** You are happy, are you not, Doris ?’’ 

‘* Very happy,’’ replied Doris, smil- 
Ing. 

Could it be true, she asked herself, 
that this terrible bounder was the man 
with whom she had fancied herself in 
love? 

Because George Andrews was an 
old friend of his wife’s John Dawson 
made him welcome, and because he 
had travelled much and had many 
curious things to tell he enjoyed his 
society and often invited him to the 
house. 

When, a few months later, George 
asked for his daughter Ada _ in 
marriage, he hesitated, thinking him 
too old for her. But Ada was in- 
fatuated, and declared it would break 
her heart if he were sent away. 

But her father was inexorable. He 
must, at least, go away for a time. 

Ada accepted the inevitable, re- 
marking to her mother that she would 
write to him every day, that absence 
made no difference to a love like 
theirs, and that he was not the man 
to forget. ‘‘ And do you remember 
our talk of a few months ago, mother? 
Do you remember you said I should 
never meet a man of experience and 
culture who had never loved? And 
you see I have! George declares he 
has never loved any one before—that 
I am his first love.’’ 

‘* Did he say that?’’ 

‘* Yes, and is it not strange?” 

‘“ Yes, dear, it is very strange,” 
murmured Doris. 

















By Austen 
I. 


66 O on!’’ said the housemaid, at 
the area door. 

The young man ‘“‘ from 
the Matrimonial Insurance Company ”’ 
shook his head. ‘‘ It’ll come, sooner 
or later,’’ he declared. ‘‘ I’ve known 
’undreds of cases, through bein’ in the 
business——”’ 

‘‘ But what makes you think me— 
of all people—— ”’ 

His ‘eyes met hers. 
enough,’’ he said. 

She laughed scornfully. 
me face?’’ she asked. 
with the expected denial. 

“If you'll overlook the presump- 
tion,’’ he said, ‘‘ I’ll be so bold as to 
say you’re a remarkably handsome 
girl. And a pleasant spoken, sensible 
girl, too, as I can see—just the sort 
any man might take a fancy for. 
That’s what I mean when I say it’s 
plain you’ll not be long in getting mar- 
ried.”’ 

‘* Well, upon my word——”’ said 
the housemaid. 

‘*T only wonder you haven’t been 
told it before,’? he went on moodily. 
** But they’ll come—depend upon it— 
not in single spies, but in battalions, 
as the saying is. And when they do, 
Miss, let me beg of you, as one who’s 
suffered: don’t play with ’em—don’t 
lead em on merely to cast ’em aside. 
But :ou -wouldn’t; I can see you’re 
too kind-’earted to do a thing like 
that.”’ 

““T cert’nly wouldn’t,’’ she said, 
with a trace of eagerness. ‘‘ But—ex- 
cuse me, but I really can’t help it— 
have you been unfortunate in love? ” 

He sighed. ‘‘ Ah! it’s a sad story,”” 
he said, shaking his head. ‘** Two 
years ago it was, but it might ’ave ’ap- 
pened yesterday.’’ He sighed again. 


‘** Ah! it’s plain 


‘* What— 
He obliged 


**I’m sorry,’”’ said the housemaid 
‘**T shouldn’t have 
But p’r’aps one of these 


sympathetically. 
mentioned it. 


Two of a Trade. 
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Sanderson. 


days you’ll meet some one who'll help 
you to forget.”’ 

‘* P’r’aps,”” he said, brightening 
suddenly ; ‘‘ though somehow I never 
thought so till this minute. I believe 
it’s your kind sympathy, if I may say 
so.”” 

** I’m sure I’m glad if—— 

He hesitated. ‘‘ 1 suppose, Miss,” 
he said, ‘‘ you wouldn’t take a bit of 
a walk with me one evening? ”’ 

‘* Well, really, Mr.—— I don’t even 
know your name.”’ 

‘* Courtney, Miss—Reginald Court- 
ney.”’ 

She tried ‘‘ Mrs. Reginald Court- 
ney ’’ and found it good. Also, ‘* Flo- 
rence Amelia Courtney ’’ sounded bet- 
ter than ‘‘ Florence Amelia Biggs.’’ 

‘* Well, Mr. Courtney, I’m sure if 
I could help you in any way—— ”’ 

‘‘ That’s a promise. And now,’’ he 
went on dramatically, ‘‘ let me learn 
the name of the fair being who ’as 
taken pity on me.”’ 

‘‘Mr. Courtney,’’ she protested. 
** Well, there, then—Miss Biggs.’”’ 

**The only name I shall think of 
from this minute.”’ 

‘*“ What things you do say! And 
what about the other young lady? ”’ 

*“ Well, now, if I hadn’t forgotten 


her! I declare, Miss Biggs, you’re a 
marvel.’”’ 
She laughéd. They exchanged 


meaning glances. 

*“ Now, Miss Biggs, which evening 
may I ’ave the great pleasure of seeing 
you again? ”’ 

** Well, there, really, I don’t exactly 
know. You see we’re going away the 
day after to-morrow.’’ 

** Going away ?.”’ 

She nodded. ‘‘ The Colonel always 
shuts up his town house in the sum- 
mer, and goes to Scotland. A few of 
us upper servants are going too, to 
make the family a bit comfortable. I’ve 
never been to his Scotch place yet, but 
cook says it’s awfully wild, and the 
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matives are that uncivilised you can’t 
understand a word they say.’’ 

** But ain’t he afraid of leaving the 
hose empty—— ”’ 

‘* Ah! you may say so; but not he! 
Perfectiy pig-headed, I call it.’’ 

**P’r’aps he knows there’s nothing 


to tempt burglars,’’ observed Mr. 
Courtney easily. 

““Nothing to—my word! You 
should just see what he has got. The 


young ladies have often asked him to 
put it in the bank, but he’s that set on 
his own opinion—why, this year he’s 
persuaded the young ladies to give him 
what jewellery they’se net taking, +o 
put it in the safe with the rest. Nice 
little haul it’d be fer any burglar who 
happened to pop in. Ugh! talking of 
it gives me the creeps.’ 

Mr. Courtney was _ sympathetic. 
** Don't talk about it,’’ he said. ‘* Sup- 
pose we talk of ourselves. Now, 
ain't I to see you again before you 
go?’ 

‘* Well, I don’t know,’’ said Miss 
Biggs with maidenly hesitation. 
**P’r’aps I might step out to post to- 
morrow evening about eight——’’ 

** T’ll be there. Miss Biggs, you 
don't know—— ”’ 

‘* Hush,’’ said Miss Biggs, ‘‘ there’s 
cook. Oh revwar, Mr. Courtney—til 
to-morrow at cight!”’ 


sé 


** To-morrow at eight,’’ Mr. Court- 
ney learned (besides certain matters 
connected with the Colonel’s property) 
to cail Miss Biggs by her Christian 
name ; and as they parted he kissed her 
and swore that he would -be always 
true.... 
‘1 don't think,’’ he said, with his 
eye on her retreating figure. 


If. 


Two evenings later Mr. Reginald 
Courtney found himseif in the Colonei’s 
deserted study, eyeing the safe by the 
light of a bull’s-eye lantern. 

** Don’t look much of a job,’’ he soli- 
loquised ; ‘‘ and if darlin’ Florrie’s a 
truthful little girl I ought to be able to 
take a ’oliday after it.’”’ He knelt 
down on the floor. 

A switch clicked, and suddenly the 
room was flooded with light. Mr. 
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Courtney turned round with an unpar- 
liamentary word. 

Near the door stood a young man in 
evening dress. ‘‘I suppose I should 
say, ‘ What are you doing here?’ ”’ he 
observed ; ‘‘ but that’s so hackneyed. 
Stand still, please. Before I came to 
interview you I provided myself with a 
little friend of the Colonel’s; that makes 
me equal to five, so, you see, you’re 
hopelessly outnumbered.’’ 

‘““It’s a cop!’’ said Mr. Courtney. 

*““As you remark, it is a ‘cop.’ 
Now, how did you gain admittance?” 

‘** Kitchen window,’’ growled Mr. 
Courtney. 

‘* A truthful son is the delight of his 
father. Afraid you’re not much of a 
delight to your paternal ancestor, 
though, Mr. Sikes.’’ 

‘* Look here, guv’ner, lemme go. I 
ain’t taken nothing——”’ 
There was a sound of heavy steps 
on the stairs leading to the basement. 
Afraid it’s 
turn! By 
They met 


‘* That’s a policeman. 
no go, William. Right 
your left, quick march!”’ 
the policeman in the hall. 

‘“ Now then,’’ said he. 

The man in evening dress nodded 
cheerfully ; he seemed very well satis- 
fied with himself. 

‘* Evening, officer,’’ he said ; ‘‘ I was 
looking fer you ten minutes ago, but I 
couldn’t see you anywhere about, so 
I came in myself. Here’s your man. 
I saw him climb in at the kitchen win- 
dow ; so, as I knew the Colonel had 
left a lot of valuables in his safe, I fol- 
lowed, and collared him just before he 


began operations. I suppose you 
noticed the light in the study, and 
9)? 


came in the same way: 

‘*That’s right, sir. Hold out your 
hands, you. It was a risky thing you 
did, sir, if you’ll excuse me.’’ 

‘“T suppose it was. I was rather 
excited, I expect—we’re not all as used 
to capturing burglars as you are, you 
know. Do you want me to come to the 
station with you? ”’ 

‘* Well,’’ said the gratified 
‘* it’s not absolutely necessary, if—— 

‘* Here’s my card.’’ The policeman 
took it and read: ‘‘ Viscount Broad- 
stairs, $99b, Jermyn Street,’’ with in- 
creasing respect, 


officer, 


” 




















“I'm afraid you’ll be wanted as a 
witness, sir,’’ he said. 

‘‘ Well, it can’t be helped. Did you 
fasten the kitchen window? No? 
Then the man they send round from 
the station can get in that way. We'll 
slam the front door. Now the house 
is all snug again. I don’t think your 
prisoner’ll give any trouble. Good 
night, officer !”’ 

He walked away briskly, but at the 
end of the street he halted. ‘‘ It’ll be 
half an hour at least before any one 
cunes round from the station,’’ he 
said. ‘‘* Short time, but it can be done. 
‘None but the brave’ ”” He re- 
turned to the Colonel’s front door, 
opened it with a key, and went into 
the study. 
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From one pocket he took a small 
shaded glow-lamp. Then from various 
parts of his clothing he drew‘ certain 
metallic implements, not to-be found ‘n 
ordinary tool-sets ; and, kneeling upon 
the floor, he applied them in turn to the 
door of the safe. 


When the truth came out Mr. Court- 
ney called his captor—who was cer- 
tainly not Viscount Broadstairs—a 
‘* mean ’ound’’! He said it was a case 
of ‘‘ dawg eatin’ dawg.’’ On the other 
hand, Miss Biggs declared that hang- 
ing was too good for Mr. Courtney, 
whom she described as a “‘ low cur’’! 

Perhaps they were both right. It 
happened in the dog days. 








The March Hare 


Turns Poet. 


A Story for Children. 





By Ada 


When the Bloaters are in blossom, and the 
Buttered Toast’s in bloom, 

When the Muffins in the Meadows haunt us 
with their pale perfume ; 

Then, methinks, I love to wander ’neath the 
Roasted Chestnuts’ shade, 

And admire the Water-lilies floating in the 
Marmalade. 


HE March Hare read the verse 
aloud, and then chewed the end 
of his pencil. 

The Hatter, who was visibly affected, 
wiped his eyes on his bread and butter, 
and even the Dormouse sniffed. After- 
wards he tried to pass it off by pretend- 
ing he had caught cold in consequence 
of the Hatter having forgotten to 
warm the teapot before making the tea. 

“It is rather pathetic when you come 
to think of it,’’ said the March Hare, 
modestly. ‘* You see, water-lilies never 
do float in marmalade. Though that’s 


no reason why they shouldn’t.’’ 


“ec 


”” 


answered the 


Quite the contrary, 


Leonora 





Harris. 


Hatter. ‘* Only, I suppose, in that 
case, you would call them Waterlade 
Marmalilies? ’’ 

‘*T prefer that bit about the muffins,’’ 
said the Dormouse. ‘‘ Only perhaps 
they don’t grow in the meadows, 
either? ’’ 

** Well, you would have to get up 
very early in the morning to pick 
them,’’ said the March Hare. 

The Dormouse, who never got up 
until late in the year, turned the subject 
by asking the Hatter to pass the milk. 

The latter, with his usual absent- 
mindedness, handed him the mustard 
instead ; and, on the Dormouse object- 
ing, tried to argue that there couldn’t 
possibly be much difference in the taste 
of things which began with the same 
letter. 

The Dormouse, who was beginning 
to feel the strain of keeping awake for 
five minutes right off, began to snore ; 
so the Hatter felt he had the best of it, 
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and put two spoonfuls of mustard in 
his own tea. 

“‘Is there any more poetry?’ he 
asked. ‘‘ Because, if there isn’t, I may 
as well be getting on with my tea.’’ 

‘* There are two more verses,’’ said 
the March Hare. ‘‘ But they are not 
quite finished. I haven’t put the tails 
‘to the ‘ g’s’ yet.”’ 

“*You can do that as you go on,”’ 
said the Hatter. 

**So I can,’’ answered the March 
Hare, dipping his pencil in the jam, to 
make it mark better. ‘‘ Shall I put 
curly tails or straight ones? ”’ 

** Pigs have curly tails,’’ said the 
Dormouse, opening one eye. ‘‘ And, 
if pigs, why not anything else? ”’ 

**T knew a pig once who hadn’t,”’ 
remarked the March Hare, with a sigh. 

‘* Tell us about him,’’ said the Dor- 
mouse and the Hatter together. 

‘** He was a spotted pig,’’ continued 
the March Hare, sadly. ‘‘ Of course, 
that may have accounted for it.’’ 

** Spots do make a difference,’’ said 
the Hatter, taking his hat off and 
brushing it carefully the wrong way, 
before putting it on hind before. ‘‘ You 
never know where to expect them.’’ 

‘* He tried everything,’’ went on the 
March Hare. ‘‘ Curl papers, castor 
oil, flat irons—everything.’”’ 

‘* Dynamite ?’’ suggested the Hatter. 

** Dynamite, of course,’’ replied the 
March Hare. ‘“ But it only made it all 
the straighter. In fact, he was known 
as ‘the Pig with the Uncurly Tail.’ 
At last——’”’ 

“*This tea’s very 
rupted the Hatter. 
made long? ”’ 

“* Week before last,’’ answered the 
March Hare. 

** You’re sure it wasn’t the week be- 
fore that?’’ inquired the Hatter, 
anxiously. ‘‘I don’t like tea that’s 
been standing too long.’’ 

** Quite sure,’’ replied the Dormouse, 
quite briskly for him. ‘‘ It was the 
day I dropped the candle into the 
kettle. I wanted to be quite sure the 
water boiled, so I took a candle to see, 
and I suppose I must have dozéd off, 
for it fell in. That is a bit of the wick 
in your teaspoon. Dear me,’’ he 
added, with a yawn, “‘ I’m very sleepy. 
Finish telling about the pig.” 


’ 


strong,’’ inter- 
‘*Has it been 
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‘* Did he ever get his tail to curf?™ 
asked the Hatter, carefully fishing out 
the wick and putting it back in the 


teapot. 
‘* At last,”? continued the March 
Hare, ‘‘ some one told him that a sure 


and certain way to make it curl natur- 
ally was to say ‘sage and onions’ 
nineteen hundred and ninety-nine times, 
with his eyes shut.’’ 

** Did he try it? ’’ asked the Hatter, 
putting his elbow in the butter, in his 
excitement. 

‘* All the other pigs stood round and 
counted,’’ went on the March Hare. 
‘* When he got to three hundred his 
tail began to curl. It went on curling 
tighter and tighter, and stiffer and 
stiffer, and faster and faster, until you 
could have drawn the cork of a ginger- : 
beer bottle with it.’’ 

‘‘ Hurry up,’’ said the Dormouse, 
who was propping his eyes open with 
a couple of teaspoons. 

‘* Just as he said ‘ sage and onions’ 
for the nineteen hundred and _ninety- 
éighth time,’’ continued the March 
Hare, ‘‘ he opened his eyes, just a 
second too soon. In an instant all the 
curl went out of his tail, and it became 
straighter than it had ever been 
before.’’ 

‘“*Is that all? ’’ inquired the Dor- 
mouse, sleepily. 

** And quite enough, too,’’ said the 
March Hare, dipping his pencil in the 
jam again. 

‘* Then I'll say ‘ good night,’ ”’ said 
the Dormouse, rolling himself up in 
the tablecloth and upsetting the tea- 
things in all directions. 

‘*T must say I do think curly tails 
are an improvement myself,’’ remarked 
the March Hare, not in the least dis- 
turbed by the state of things. ‘‘ And 
there isn’t the least doubt the words 
rhyme much more easily with tails than 
without. Just listen to this :— 
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Sweet it is to see the Sardines sporting with 
the Sausage Rolls, 

And to wreathe the scented soap-suds round 
about the Barbers’ Poles; 

Sweeter still to gather honey from the Hip- 
popotamus, 

And enjoy a game of ping-pong with the 
playful Omnibus. 


‘*T don’t remember ever to have 
heard of Hippopotamus honey before,” 
said the Hatter, thoughtfully. 


























“ft is very superior,”’ said the 
March Hare. ‘‘ If you once tasted it 
you would never touch any other kind. 
There is a distinct flavour of bulrushes 
which is most agreeable.”’ 

“I shail make a point of asking for 
it next time I go to the grocer’s,”’ 
answered the Hatter. ‘‘I’ll turn my 
hat inside out to remind me not to for- 
get it.” 

** I generally double one ear down,”’ 
said the March Hare. ‘‘I find it 
answers very well. I use the right ear 
for things I want to remember, and the 
left for things I want to forget. When 
I turn both down together it generally 
means something very important.”’ 

““You’ve got them both doubled 
down now,’’ observed the Hatter. 

** You don’t say so,’’ said the March 
Hare, putting up his paw to feel. ‘‘ So 
I have. I wonder why? Perhaps it 
was to remind me to have another cup 
of tea.’” 

‘‘The Dormouse has eaten all the 
sugar,’’ said the Hatter, as he poured 
him out a cup. ‘‘ Shall I put in some 
soap? It's the only thing beginning 
with an ‘s’ there is in the cupboard.”’ 

But the March Hare said soap nearly 
always made him bilious. So he 
drank it without. ‘‘ Now I'll read you 
the last verse,’’ he said. ‘‘ I’ve dotted 
the ‘t’s’ and crossed the ‘i’s’ for a 
change. I think you'll say it reads 
shorter that way. You’d better wake 
the Dormouse. It would be a pity for 
him to miss it. Put him under the 
spout of the teapot. That’s right. 
Now, if you’re quite ready— 

Then, when we have seen the Oysters and 
the Pickled Walrus fed 
“* What do they feed them on? ”’ in- 

terrupted the Dormouse, who was a 

little irritable at being waked so 

abruptly. 
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‘‘ Bread and butter, of course,”’ 
answered the March Hare. ‘‘ And, I 
believe, cake on Sundays.”’ 

‘* And watercress? ’’ suggested the 
Hatter. 

‘* Watercress, I’ve no doubt,’’ as- 
sented the March Hare. ‘‘ Where 
was 1?—‘and the Pickled Walrus 
fed,’ ’” 


And the Roly Poly Pudding has been washed 
and put to bed sad 





** Quite right,”’ interrupted the Dor- 
mouse again, with such a prodigious 
yawn that he seemed to swallow him- 
self whole. ‘‘ Bed is the best place for 
a Roly Poly Pudding, or anything else. 
But I’d rather be an Oyster, for all 
that.’’ 

““ Why?” asked the Hatter. 

** Oysters are never expected to get 
up to breakfast,’’ replied the Dor- 
mouse, beginning to nod. ‘* They 
have all their meals in an oyster bed, 
with vinegar—and pepper—and——”’ 

‘*He’s snoring again,’’ said the 
Hatter. ‘‘ And there’s no more tea in 
the teapot. Shall I dip his head in the 
milk jug? ”’ 

‘* Never mind,’’ said the March 
Hare. ‘‘ Let me see— 


And the Roly Poly Pudding has been washed 
and put to bed; 

We will close the parlour shutters, fold our 
arms and cross’ our legs, 

While the Sun is softly setting on a dozen 
New Laid Eggs.” 


** Is that all? ’’? asked the Hatter. 

‘* That’s all there is at present,’’ re- 
plied the March Hare, folding up the 
paper and sticking it behind one ear, 
and the pencil behind the other. 

‘* Then I’ll put the kettle on,’’ said 
the Hatter, ‘‘ and we’ll all have some 
more tea.”’ 























By 


ANESFIELD did not consider 


himself, in a general way, 

particularly impressionable, but 
the room with its mysterious recesses, 
the peculiar, dim light, which was ever 
changing its colour, the clairvoyante 
herself in her rich Eastern dress, all 
played upon his senses in an odd, un- 
canny manner—which, no doubt, was 
what they were intended to do. 

The clairvoyante raised her black 
eyes and looked at him searchingly, 
holding his fingers in hers and speaking 
rapidly : 

*“*This day is of the utmost im- 
portance in your life. Have caution, 
and all will be well; be rash, and 
you’ll regret it bitterly. I can say no 
more.’’ 

So she finished her prognostication, 
and, dropping his hand, turned away. 
Danesfield desired strenuously to ask 
questions, but pride forbade ; he had 
always considered fortune-telling 
merely as an unscrupulous means of 
procuring money from credulous nurse- 
maids or silly girls still in their ’teens, 
and the impression the clairvoyante’s 
words made upon him annoyed him 
greatly. 

It was afternoon ; he had paid this 
visit at the special request of a cousin, 
too pretty to be denied ; now he went 
to her house, also by special request, 
to report himself. 

She was much interested. 

**Come again to-morrow,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ and tell me what’s happened.’’ 

** You speak,’’ objected Danesfield, 
“as if you fully expected something 
to happen.’’ 


‘*Of course,’’ she said, ‘‘ don’t 
you?” 

**No,’’ asserted Danesfield, and 
hoped he hadn’t lied. 

** Perhaps,’’ remarked his cousin, 
severely, taking umbrage at the sang- 
froid which she didn’t know to be 


assumed ; “‘ you won’t be able to come 
to-morrow, 


or ever again; perhaps 
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you’re going to be killed to-night; 
probably that’s what she meant.”’ 

‘You cheer me,’’ said Danesfield. 

** I shouldn’t be the least surprised 
if that were it,’’ was his cousin’s last 
remark as he left her; she had even 
come to the front door to see him off, 
and had stood on the steps in the cold 
east wind watching him until he dis- 
appeared round the corner ; apparently 
she had quite persuaded herself that 
she would never see him again, and 
was paying him this attention as a last 
token of cousinly affection. 

““I’m_ touched,’’ said Danesfield, 
standing bareheaded at the bottom of 
the steps, and, at the corner, he turned 
round and again lifted his hat. 

That evening he dined early, at his 
club, and afterwards started off to look 
up a friend with whom he had special 
business. 

It was on his way from the club to 
his friend’s house that a man accosted 
him : 


‘““Dorilla wants you,’’ he said. 
** Come! ”’ 
Danesfield thought of the clair- 


voyante and of his cousin, and his 
heart beat faster. 

“*You make a mistake,’’ he ob- 
jected, ‘‘ the name’s unknown to me.” 

‘* Dorilla makes no mistakes,’’ said 
the man. ‘‘Come!”’ 

Danesfield knew his friend would be 
waiting for him; he knew he had no 
business to comply with this strange 
invitation ; he knew his duty lay with 
his friend—but he went to Dorilla. 

His mysterious leader walked a few 
paces ahead ; he wore a long cloak and 
a slouch hat ; Danesfield could make 
nothing of him. 

They went in this manner for about 
five minutes, then the stranger turned 
round and motioned Danesfield to pre- 
cede him up the steps of a house, the 
windows of which were brilliantly 
lighted. 

Curiosity had put all other feelings 
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in the shade, and Danesfield did as he 
was desired. 

The door was opened by a butler of 
unimpeachable bearing; he seemed to 
be expecting the visitor, for he led him 
at once across a richly-furnished hall 
to a large room, the thick c>rpeting of 
which made Danesfield’ s entrance in- 
audible. 

The room was untenanted, and the 
light of its many electric candles was 
shaded to a deep rose-colour. Look- 
ing round, Danesfield found that his 
first escort had left him, so, standing 
on the hearthrug, he awaited events. 

Ten minutes passed ; then Dorilla 
came. 

‘I’m so sorry to be late ; I apolo- 
gise humbly.’ 

It was when she spoke that Danes- 
field first knew of her presence. He 
faced towards the sound. 

She was small, hardly more than 
five feet in height, beautifully made and 
childishly, radiantly young and fair ; 
Danesfield succumbed at once. She 
was in evening dress, all white, dia- 
phanous, and billowy; round her 
throat were rows of exquisite pearls, 
and in her hair the diamonds sparkled 


alluringly. 
‘“My maid was so long dressing 
me,’’ she continued. ““T thought 


she’d never finish.’’ 

An opera cloak was thrown across 
her arm; she began to put it on; 
Danesfield strode to assist ; she smiled 
her thanks, and held up her chin, like 
a child, that he might fasten the hook- 
and-eye beneath it ; then she put out 
fer arm, and he did up the buttons of 
her glove. 

** Now,”’ she said, ‘‘ I’m going to 
ask you a favour, and I know you'll be 
too kind to refuse it.” 

She lifted great, deep-blue eyes, and 
smiled up into Danesfield’s face with 
childish confidence, and the young man 
thought it highly probable that he’d 
do whatever he was asked. 

** You see,’’ went on Dorilla ; then 
paused. ** Perhaps,’’ she started 
again, naively, ‘‘ I’d better explain at 
once that I’m doing what I’ve been 
told not to do; I’ll tell you what that 
is, and then you must decide whether 
you'll help me or not. My father is 
very, very strict with me; he won’t 


””? 
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let me go anywhere or do anything.” 
She wrinkled her brows and shook her 
head forlornly. ‘‘ He just shuts me up 
here, all the year round, until I’m 
bored to death, consequently I get no 
pleasure at all out of my life.’’ Her 
great eyes looked half-sad, half-re- 
bellious, and Danesfield thought her 
father must be a particularly unnatural 
beast. ‘‘ To-night,’’ went on Dorilla, 
and now fascinating dimples showed 
in her cheeks, ‘‘ my father, for once, is 
away, and I’m alone. Don’t you agree 
with me, that, even at the risk of being 
rather naughty, it’s an opportunity not 
to be lost? I’ve determined to make 
the utmost use of it. I’ve decid 

she looked up, and spoke in a half- 
frightened, half-amused whisper, ‘‘ to 
gu to the theatre! It seerned slow to 
go alone, so I just sent one of the ser- 
vants out to find me a nice com- 
panion.’’ She laughed delightedly, 
like a naughty child who is enjoying its 
naughtiness. ‘‘ He found you,’’ she 
wound up. ‘“‘ Shall we start? ’’ 

Danesfield thought of many things 
which ought to be said, but he didn’t 
say them ; he merely rose, offered his 
arm with a little smile and bow, and 
turned to the door; it was absurd to 
harbour suspicions regarding this 
pretty, thoughtless child. 

Dorilla gave a tiny skip of pure joy. 

**Oh! you are nice,’’ she crooned, 
and Danesfield was delighted to hear 
that she thought so. 

The irreproachable butler was in the 
hall as they passed out, and he hailed 
a passing hansom, in which they drove 
to the theatre, and, as they went, 
Dorilla kept giving littl-, inarticulate 
croons in sheer, heart-whole pleasure, 
while Danesfield laughed his sym- 
pathy. 

‘* I’ve had this idea for some time,” 
she remarked later, ‘‘ and I’ve pre 
pared for it by hiring a box at Daly’s, 
so we’ll have no trouble about seats.” 

** Of course,’’ said Danesfield, who 
had pondered on many things, ‘‘ I see 
no reason why you shouldn’t have an 
evening’s enjoyment—under proper 


escort ; but, you know, I feel bound to 


point out that your way of settling that 
question was distinctly risky.’’ 
““Wasn’t it?’’ agreed  Dorilla, 


** Deliciously risky ! ’* 


Danesfield smiled reprovingly, but 
felt weakly incapable of speaking more 
openly to this careless child about the 
dangers of the path she trod. 

The first act was half over when they 
entered the box, for which Dorilla was 
full of regrets. Danesfield neither saw 
nor heard much of the play ; Lis eyes 
were all for Dorilla, who looked too 
charming for words, and his thoughts 
were divided between her and the 
clairvoyante’s prophecies. 

As the play progressed, Dorilla’s in- 
terest seemed to slacken, her smiles 
were less frequent, and her face, in 
repose, had an expression that was 
almost sad. 

Danesfield, noticing it, bent towards 
her. 

** What’s on your mind? ”’ he whis- 
pered, smiling. ** Conscience com- 
ing to the fore? ’’ 

To his surprise Dorilla remained 
grave ; it even seemed to him that she 
turned a little pale, and that her eyes 
grew half-frightened. 

** Yes,’’ she said, at last, ‘‘ i.‘s con- 
science, I suppose ; anyway, I’m going 
to make you my father confessor.”’ 

** I’ll be a very lenient one,’’ Danes- 
field promised. 

Dorilla looked towards the stage. 

** We mustn’t seem to be talking to 
each other,’’ she said. ‘‘ Tell me, can 
you hear what I say when I sit like 
this? ”’ 

** Yes,’’ answered Danesfield, won- 
dering what was coming next. 

‘*Then listen  carefully,’’ said 
Dorilla. All her spontaneous gaiety 
had forsaken her ; she was very grave, 
and Danesfield thought her even more 
beautiful in this new mood than in the 
old.. ‘‘ You’ve been so kind to me,”’ 
she went on—‘“‘ so very kind,’’ she re- 
peated, her voice trembling a little, 
“that I’m going to warn you of the 
danger you’re in. Yes,’’ as Danesfield 
made some incredulous reply, ‘‘ vou 
are in danger, and I’ll tell you how. 
You'll think badly of me, but that I 
can’t help.’’ Her hands were clasped 
tightly in her lap, and, every now and 
then, Danesfield saw her press them 
even closer, with a little nervous 
movement, while, though her face ws 
turned almost rigidly towards the 


stage, her eyes kept giving rapid 
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glances down at the pitstalls. ‘‘ I’ve 
deceived you,’’ she hurried on. ‘“‘ I’m 
not what I’ve pretended to ‘e; my 
father is—a robber—and I assist him 
in carrying out his—robberies: I get 
people to come out with me—some- 
times to the theatre, sometimes clse- 
where—just as I got you to come to- 
night ; my father watches us, to see 
that I carry out my part of the pro- 
gramme, and then, afterwards, he 
follows us and makes a scene, pre- 
tending that he’s just come upon us 
by chance ; and the end of it is that the 
man I’m with has to give him all the 
money he has on him, to keep my 
father, as he fancies, from publicly dis- 
gracing us; should he refuse, my 
father and his accomplices seize and 
search him and take what they can 
get, having first hurried him cown 
some dark alley where the search can 
be carried on in safety. Now you 
know all about it. What are you 
going to do?’’ f 

Danesfield felt 
dreaming. 
speak. 

‘“* Surely,’’ he said, at last, ‘‘ that’s 
too risky a performance to be carried 
through successfully ? ”’ 

**Oh! no,’’ sighed Dorilla, with a 
hopeless little shrug of her shoulders. 
‘* Their scheme is well thought out, 
and, though all the detective forces in 
the world are on the look-out for us, 
we’re never caught.”’ 

Danesfield shuddered ; the thought 
of this lovely, delicate-looking child 
being exposed to such dangers made 
his blood run cold. 

‘* What are you going to do?”’ re- 
peated Dorilla. 

‘** Something that will save you as 
well as myself,’’ said Danesfield. 

Dorilla laughed, shortly. 

** Then you'll be a clever man. If 
you save yourself it’ll be marvellous ; 
if you save me, it’ll be a miracle! ”’ 

Danesfield’s mouth and eyes had an 
obstinate look. 

‘*I shan’t do the one without the 
other,’’ he said. 

Dorilla gave him a fleeting glance, 
and he read in it deep gratitude, great 
hopelessness, and—something else ; 
it was the ‘‘ something else’’ that in- 
spired his next words, 


that he must be 
For some time he didn’t 
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“ Dorilla,” he murmured, ‘‘ do you 
trust me? ” 

Dorilla clasped her hands convul- 
sively. 

“ Entirely, oh, entirely! ”’ she mur- 
mured back. 

** Then,”’ said Danesfield, watching 
her face, ‘‘ will you marry me? ”’ 

She gave a little start, and then she 
laughed. 

‘‘How?”’ she asked, with a lifting 
of the shoulders which expressed 
much. 

“‘ I could arrange it for to-morrow,”’ 
Danesfield said, eagerly, ‘‘ and then,’’ 
he bent forward earnestly, ** and then, 
Dorilla,’’ he whispered, ** your father 
might frighten you in vain. I should 
know how to protect my wife.’ 

Dorilla looked at him, and he saw 
many things in her expression. He 
bent nearer. 

**T love you, dear,”? he murmured. 
**Do you love me? ”’ 

Dorilla smiled at him, and her lips 
moved, though he heard no sound. 

‘*Then,”’ he sighed, ‘‘I can do 
anything.”’ 

She grew frightened. 

“I’m afraid for you,” she said. 
** How are you to escape my father? ”’ 

**T don’t particularly want to escape 
him,”’ returned Danesfield, meaningly ; 
“‘he who is forewarned is forearmed, 
you know.”’ 

Dorilla’s terror grew; he saw on 
her expressive face how frightened 
she was, yet how bravely she tried to 
banish all signs of it, that her father, 
in the pit-stalls below, might not guess 
what was happening. 

** However prepared you are you 
cannot hope to get the better of three 
desperate men,’’ she whispered. She 
thought for a few moments, then, 
“you asked me if I could trust you— 
can you trust me? ”’ she questioned. 

** Utterly,” said Danesfield. 

“After what I’ve told you, I’m 
going to put your trust to a severe 
test,”’ went on Dorilla. ‘“‘ Have you 
any valuables about you? ”’ 

Then Danesfield remembered the 
appointment with his friend: it had 
been for the purpose of handing over a 
large sum of money which the young 
man had, at that moment, in his 


pocket, chiefly in the form of bank- 
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notes. He didn’t answer at once, 
Dorilla turned away with a little ges- 
ture that was infinitely sad. 

** You don’t trust me,’’ she said ; 
** of course not—how could you? ”’ 

All the chivalry in Danesfield’s 
character rose up to deny the charge. 

**I do!’ he cried, ‘‘ and to prove 
it to you ’’—he fumbled in his pocket— 
*‘here!”’ he said, and handed her a 
substantial packet, ‘‘ those are bank- 
notes ; if I lose them, I shall have to 
pay five thousand pounds to the person 
to whom they belong.” 

She bit her lip, the tears sprang to 
her eyes ; watching her, Danesfield 
thought her, if possible, more beauti- 
ful than ever. 

** How good you are,”’ 
pered, “‘ how good!’’ She held out a 
hand that trembled. ‘‘I must take 
them,”’ she said, ‘‘ it’s the only way. 
Of course—of course, my father knew 
you had these, or he wouldn’t have 
singled you out to come to me to- 
night. On our way homé he will stop 
us, and you, though you won’t know 
it, will be searched : they’ll be furious 
at not getting the money, but they’ll 
never dream of looking for it with me, 
so, if I keep it, it'll be safe. To 
morrow—— ”’ 

** To-morrow,’ interrupted Danes- 
field, *‘ you can bring it with you, and 
return it to me when you are my 
wife.”’ 

Dorilla blushed adorably, and the 
thick lashes lay along her cheek ; her 
hand stole out, and Danesfield clasped 
it tightly. 

*““How will you meet me?” he 
asked. 

““My father will be in a very 
bad temper to-morrow,’’ murmured 
Dorilla, “‘ because of this, you know,” 
and she held out the packet, smiling 
faintly, “‘ but perhaps—I could man- 
age—to come—— ’ 

“** Yes? ” Danesfield encouraged her. 

** About , twelve—if—if—you’ll tell 
me where.” 

The ie was drawing to a close ; 
Danesfield knew he must decide 
quickly. 

““Meet me,” he said, “‘at Hyde 
Park Corner, at twelve.”’ 

She looked away from him as she 
nodded assent. The curtain fell, and 


she whis- 
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the lights of the theatre were turned 
gm. Danesfield wrapped the. girl’s 
‘Cloak “around her, then, drawing her 
“behind the. curtain of the box, he took 
‘her in his arms. It seemed.to him that 
“She shuddered a little as he held her, 
and that when he let her go, she 
showed unnecessary haste in mingling 
wit. the crowd in the corridor outside. 
In the hansom on the way to her 
home, they sat without speaking and 

hand in hand. In Piccadilly Circus a 

mian’ looked searchingly at them ; 

Danesfield braced himself, but it was 

a false alarm; he turned to Dorilla, 
she looked pale and her big eyes shone 
‘burningly ; he pressed her hand, and 
felt the, pressure returned almost con- 

vulsively. 
** Courage, sweetheart,’’ he whis- 

a She smiled faintly and bit her 

*‘ Something must have detained 
them,’’ she said. ‘‘ They ought to 
have been here béfore now.”’ 

'**Let’s hope they'll continue to be 

detained, ‘then,’’ laughed Danesfield. 
_ “Perhaps Fate will be kind to us.’’ 

Dorilla grew paler yet. 

**-He’s my father,’’ she said to ex- 
plain her pallor—‘‘ and, in spite of it 
all, I love him—he’s very kind to me. 
You don’t think they’ve been caught, 
do you ?”’ 

** No,” Danesfield comforted her, 
knowing nothing whatever about the 
matter. 

At the bottom of Half-moon Street 
‘ there was a block in the traffic ; 
Dorilla said nothing as they waited, 
but her eyes ‘moved restlessly, search- 
ing for some one who didn't come. 

When they moved on again, Danes- 
field put his arm round her and drew 
her closer to him; she sat rigidly up- 
right, ‘and still her eyes’ searched 
ceaselessly. 

*‘ I'm frightened,’’ she whispered. 
** I’m very frightened.”’ 

**Love’s sweetheart,’’ murmured 
_ Danesfield, ‘‘ what can I do? ”’ 

**QOh! nothing,’’ cried the girl, 
“nothing,’’ and, to Danesfield’s 
_ misery,.she burst into tears. 

At the door of her house Danesfieid 
almost lifted her from the hansom ; 
he begged to be allowed to come in 
and share her vigil, but Dorilla was so 
firm in her refusal that he felt it would 
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be a breach of good manners to insist 
further, and, in face .of the hansom- 
driver and the passers-by, bent and 


_ kissed her quivering lips before he went 


away. It occurred to him to ask for 
the return of his notes, as the danger 
ot being robbed was, apparently, 


. passed, but chivalry forbade, and he 


forebore. 

Though Dorilla wouldn’t let him 
come in, he remained outside, a self- 
appointed watchman, till, early in the 
morning, -he saw a man in a long cloak 
and slouch hat run up the steps of the 
house and let himself in with a latch- 
key ; then he went away to make pre- 
parations for his wedding. He didn't 
know that Dorilla, watching from an 
upstairs window and despairing of his 
ever leaving her unguarded, had 
despatched the man who had led him 
to her, from the back door, in order 
that he might enter at the front. 

Before twelve o’clock that morning 

he arrived at Hyde Park Corner. He 
stayed there, on and off, the whole 
day, but no Dorilla appeared to glad- 
den his eyes and his heart. 
. He -had been afraid to leave the 
trysting-place for long, for fear she 
should come and look for him in vain, 
but, as evening closed in, he made a 
dash for her home. 

He knew the street, he knew the 
number, he knew that he had made no 
mistake, yet, when he stood outside 
it, he found its windows shuttered and 
a notice tied to the area railings which 
read: ‘‘ This House to Let, Fur- 
nished. Apply ——.’’ 

At first Danesfield was too stunned 
to think connectedly, but when the 
shock had worn off a little, he grew 
nearly frantic. It was not so much the 
loss of the five thousand pounds— 
which was bad enough—but the per- 
fidy of Dorilla which brought him to 
the verge of lunacy. 

He sought the policeman on the beat. 

Yes, the man _ said, the house 
had been put up as to let, furnished, 
for three months or more. He had 
seen lights in it the previous evening 
and had supposed it to be taken by 
some one, but, if so, they had left very 
quickly. No, he had seen no sign of 
their departure. 

Danesfield repaired to the house 
agents’, but could learn nothing, the 
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country. 
Cr. 8vo, 1s. ; post free, 1s. 3d. 


THE TURNER DRAWINGS 
AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Containing nearly 100 Studies and Finished Drawings by J. M. W. 
Turner, R.A., with Explanatory Article by Mr. E. T. Cook. 
Cr. 4to, Wrapper, 1s.; post free, 1s. 3d. Edition de Luxe, 5s. © 


NATIONAL GALLERY PICTURES. 
Fine Reproductions of the Principal Pictures in the National Col- 
lection, including the rew Titian. 
Cr. 4to, 1s.; post free, 1s. 3d. 


HALFsHOLIDAYS AT 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


A Chatty Guide, interesting to the Student and Visitor. With 
accurate Notes and many Illustrations. 
Cr. 4to, 6d.; post free, 84d. 


PICTURES OF NEW LONDON. 
The Tourist’s Best Guide to the New Streets and Buildings. Con. 
tains Special Map of Central London. 
Super Royal 8vo, 1s.; post free, 1s. 3d. 


























All the above may be obtained from the Offices of 
THE “PALL MALL” PRESS, 


NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND THE BOOKSTALLS, 














FATE AND 


house, they said, to their knowledge, 
had never been let. In despair the 
young man went home and waited ; 
it was all he could do; his soul re- 
volted at the idea of applying to the 
police ; he preferred the loss of his five 
thousand pounds to that. 

After dinner he received a distracted 
little note from his pretty cousin. 

** Are you dead or alive? In pietes, 
or whole? Please let me know.”’ 

He put on his hat and great-coat, 
and went and had a thoroughly satis- 
factory interview ; his cousin’s sym- 
pathy and interest were unfeigned. 
The only thing about which they dis- 
agreed was her unshakable belief that, 
had she been present, Dorilla wouid 
have practised her allurements in vain ; 
this Danesfield could not bring himself 
to allow. * ° af 

One day, six months later, he was 
walking up Regent Street, when a 
man accosted him : 


*‘Dorilla wants you,’’ he _ said. 
“ Come ! ” 
Danesfield’s heart leapt and his 


cheeks flushed ; without a word he 
turned and followed Dorilla’s mys- 
terious messenger. 

It was a famous hotel they entered ; 
the man motioned Danesfield into the 
lift, and, getting out at the first floor, 
led the way to a private sitting-room. 

Danesfield walked to the fireplace, 
where a bright fire was burning, and 
stood looking into the glowing coals. 

** So you’ve come? ”’ 

Once more he hadn’t heard her 
enter, and once more he faced about 
quickly at the sound of her voice. 
She stood before him, a vision in blue. 

““ Yes,”’ he said, gravely, standing 
Straight and tall, with his back to the 
mantelpiece. ‘‘ I’ve come.’’ 

For some moments they looked at 
each other, but neither spoke; then 
Dorilla put her hand into a little silken 
bag she wore at her side and drew out 
a roll of bank-notes. 

“‘The five thousand pounds,” she 
said, simply. 

Danesfield looked at her  out- 
stretched hand, but made no movement 
t> take what she offered. 

“‘ The five thousand pounds,”’ said 
Dorilla again, 
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Then he spoke. 

‘*T want an explanation far more 
than I want the money.”’ 

‘* I'll give it you,’’ said Dorilla, and 
she sat down on the sofa, toying ner- 
vously with the notes in her lap and 
keeping her eyes fixed upon her rest- 
less fingers. ‘‘ I am the wife of a man 
on the Stock Exchange,’’ she began 
her explanation, and Danesfield felt 
the blood leave his face. ‘* Six months 
ago he was in desperate straits, be- 
cause he had speculated heavily and 
had lost, and, unless he could get five 
thousand pounds at once, he knew he 
would be ‘ hammered.’ It was I who 
thought of the plan by which his 
reputation was saved—it was I who 
carried it out—I knew he would be 
able to pay you back.”’ 

*“How did you know 1 had the 
money? ’’ asked Danesfield. 

‘* You, too, are on the Stock Ex- 
change,’’ answered Dorilla, ‘‘ and— 
one hears things, you know.”’ 

** And your accomplices? ’’ Danes- 
field questioned. 


‘*Were my two brothers,’’ an- 
swered Dorilla. 
‘“Then the whole tale was made 


up?’’ Danesfield said. 

Dorilla bowed. 

** You never loved me? ”’ 

She shook her head. 

Danesfield laughed bitterly. 

‘TI was easily gulled, wasn't 1?” 
he said. 

**Ah!”’ cried Dorilla, getting up 
and coming towards him, ‘‘ don’t take 
it like that! I know—I knew—it was 
wrong, but—I adore my husband. If 
he had known he would never have let 
me do it: and—and—I never thought 
of. your taking it—as you did. Will 
you not take your money? ’”’ and once 
more she held out the notes. 

Danesfield put them in his pocket. 

**] suppose I should say ‘ Thank 
you,’’’ he said, and, turning, left the 
room. 

Six months later he married his 
pretty cousin, and such a good hus- 
band did he make that she would have 
been surprised had she known that at 
times, if he didn’t hold himself firmly 
in check, he found himself wishing, 
quite against the dictates of his better 
judgment, that she were Dorilla. 








66@8 UZETTE, you’re an unmiti- 
gated flirt!” 

So saying, Richard Barring- 
ton laid down his brush and palette 
half complacently, half petulantly. 

For answer, Suzette made a pretty 
moue, and Richard thought she 
only looked the more charming. He 
surveyed his half-finished picture with 
a satisfied air, and then turned to his 
pretty model with a quizzical expres- 
sion. 

‘‘ Who and what was it last night, 





Suzette? The Casino, the Marigny, 
or ” 

‘‘T do not see why Monsieur 
‘Deeky’ blame me with so much 
fault.’’ 


‘*No, I don’t blame you, Suzette ; 
you’re not half a bad little sort.”’ 

He liked to hear her say Monsieur 
‘‘Deeky ’’; it sounded prettier from 
her lips than any one else’s. 

‘‘T thought I saw you leave the 
Casino—that’s all.”’ 

Richard did not say why he hap- 
pened to be in that part of Paris at 
the time. It did not strike him in that 
light. 

‘‘ What then?” and a bewitching 
little ripple played about Suzette’s 
mouth. ‘‘ One must be amused.”’ 

‘* That’s just the worst of it,’’ said 
Richard, or, as he preferred to be 
called, ‘‘ Dicky,” ‘‘ and I repeat I am 
afraid you are an unmitigated flirt.’ 

‘* Had Monsieur ‘ Deeky ’ no—what 
he calls platonic friends en Angle- 
terre? ”’ 

Dicky laughed. ‘‘ Ah! there you 
have me, Suzette ; but viewed through 
French spectacles I fear our English 
platonicism is deadly dull. Suzette, 
are you ever serious? ” 

‘* Quelquefois,’’ and a white little 
hand smoothed Dicky’s fair English 
hair and a pair of red lips kissed his 
in the most natural, unaffected way in 
the world. 


There was a look in 


puzzled 





Suzette. 


By Alan Sanders. 








Dicky’s eyes. ‘‘ La Belle France has 
fair daughters, or, rather, they’re 
usually dark, like you, Suzette, aren’t 
they?’’ he said. ‘‘ And they’re all 


frivollers—boulevard, café, theatre, 
and even in church? ”’ 
‘“Que voulez-vous? Life is not 


long enough for what you call ‘ the 
shadows.’ J’aime, et je suis aimée, 
c’est assez pour moi.. Are not your 
English girls so, ‘Deeky’?” ~ 

‘* What a little philosopher it is,” 
said Dicky tenderly. ‘‘ But you love 
—for how long? Parisian girls only 
like golden suns, Suzette, don’t they, 
and rains of money? ”’ 

Suzette assumed a look of mock 
gravity, which a pair of roguish eyes 
and some wickedly captivating dark 
curls seemed to belie. 

‘* Well, let’s find a little amusement 
somewhere to-night, then,’’ said 
Dicky. ‘* What do you say to the 
Folies Bergéres? ”’ 

Suzette grimaced. 

**I know what you want,’’. said 
Dicky ; ‘‘ but funds won’t run to the 
Opéra—at least not for style. My ship 
is a long while crossing the Channel.” 

** Bateau-a-vapeur ? ”’ 

** Well, the one with lots of money, 
you know. But you’re all alike,” 
said Dicky bitterly. ‘‘ You run away 
when a fellow’s short.’’ 

** Monsieur ‘ Deeky ’ 
shall not love him.”’ 

‘No; but you will when I’ve lots 
of money.”’ 

Suzette’s eyes filled with tears. 
** Forgive me,’’ said Dicky, and he 
drew her to him. ‘‘ The fact is, 
Suzette, I believe I’m getting fonder 
of you than I ought to, and—— ” 

‘‘ Forgetting the English girl?” 

‘‘Well,’”’ said Dicky _ seriously, 
** supposing you are right? ”’ 

Suzette shrugged her shoulders in 
true French fashion. ‘‘ She could not 
love my ‘ Deeky’ as I do.”’ 

‘*] dunno,” said Dicky enigmati- 


is cruel; l 
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MOLASSINE 
DOC & PUPPY CAKES 


REVOLUTIONISE DOG FEEDING, 
They are equally suitable for 


ALL KINDS OF DOGS 
AND PUPPIES. 


No fancy preparations being 
necessary. 
These foods are composed of the purest 
ingredients only, Their unique effects are 
due to the antiseptic properties of the 
foods ot which the cakes are compounded. 
They aid digestion, keep dogs’ skins and 
coats in fine condition, eradicate internal 
werms and parasites and prevent the dogs 
smelling. 


ABSOLUTELY DIFFERENT FROM 
ALL OTHER CAKES, 


Sold by Grocers, Corn Merchants, or samples and 
prices will be forwarded immediately upon 
application to 


THE MOLASSINE COMPANY, Ltd., 
Dog and Puppy Cake Works, 
100, Tunnel Avenue, Greenwich, 5,E. 


In districts where these cakes are not stocked by 
$s we pay carriage to consumers on quantities 
of @ lbs. and upwards. 





‘Molassine Meal the Food for all animals.’ 














Employers’ 


Liability. 





INSURANCE 


AGAINST 


SICKNESS « ACCIDENT 


For a few pounds you can insure an ineome of 
£10 per week during sickness and £1,000 
in event of death by accident. It noclaim is 
made, half of all premiums paid are returned. 
No other company grants these benefits, 


PLEASE WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS. 


GLASGOW 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 


GLASGOW: 104, West George St. 
LONDGN: 10, Queen Street, E.C. 














SKIN SCALP 


























HAIR HANDS 


Cleansed Purified and 
Beautified by 


The constant use of Cuticura 
Soap, assisted when necessary by 
Cuticura Ointment, not only pre- 
serves, purifies and beautifies the 
skin, scalp, hair and hands, but 
prevents clogging of the pores, 
the common cause of pimples, 
blackheads, inflammation, irrita- 
tion, redness and roughness, and 
other unwholesome conditions. 
All who delight ina clear skin, soft, 
white hands, a clean, wholesome 
scalp and live, glossy hair, will find 
that Cuticura Soap and Ointment 
realize‘every expectation. << | 
Gold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
R. Towns & Go. Sydney: india, B. K. Paul, 
Viaruys, Ltd. "Tokio: Bo. Attn, Looaon Lea) Cape 


Town, ete.; U.S.A., Potter Drug & Chem. em. Corp. 
Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. = 


0ar-32-nage Book, post-free, tells skin sufferers all 
about cause and treatment of skin troubles. 4 
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cally for a young man of twenty- 
three. 


° . . . 

The same night they went to the 
Folies Bergéres, and on leaving Dicky 
was knocked down and run over by 
the driver of a voiture. Whether the 
accident was due merely to reckless 
driving or the fact that the cocher 
was drunk is an _ open question. 
Parisian cabbies are notoriously bad 
drivers. At all events, Dicky was 
very seriously hurt, and was uncon- 
scious. 

Suzette was in a quandary ; but she 
would not let him be taken to a 
hospital. Instead of being hysterical 
at the sight of blood, she was a brave 
little woman, and kept her wits about 
her. She got Dicky back to his own 
quarters, which were comfortable 
enough for a young art student with 
a slender purse, and decided to nurse 
him herself. 


Dicky was insensible for a long 
time. The first word escaping his lips 


on the return of glimmering conscious- 
ness was— 

‘* Beatrice 

And Suzette clung to that word 
with a strange tenacity: then she 
looked for about the hundredth time 
at the photograph of a fair English 
girl she had found in a locket round 
Dicky’s neck. Whatever her feelings, 
she made a devoted nurse, and 
lavished on Dicky all the tenderness 
of what was the strongest love of her 
impulsive nature. 

Dicky had luckily escaped any 
broken bones, but he was much cut 
and bruised, and, for the time being, 
a helpless patient. Somehow he didn’t 
feel in any particular hurry to get 
better whilst Suzette was there. 

An account of the accident had got 
into the English papers, but Dicky did 
not know. This led to a visit he did 
not anticipate. 

One day Dicky—who was nearly 
convalescent—and Suzette were sur- 
prised at the advent of a stately 
English lady and the original of the 
miniature Dicky carried round his 
neck. 

The one was Dicky’s mother, and 
the other, of course, was Beatrice. 


ead 


SUZETTE. 












Suzette recognised the latter at once— 
by the photograph. 

Dicky found explanations tedious, if 
not embarrassing. Beatrice cried, and 
Suzette left with the first bitter grief 
she had known, albeit her life had not 
been a butterfly’s. Dicky was man 
enough, however, not to hear of 
Suzette’s vilification. 

It might be hard to lose Suzette; 
but it was much harder now, he 
found, to lose Beatrice. She brought 
an English charm with her that made 
Dicky homesick. Her blue eyes had 


always trusted him, and they were 
such a lovely English blue. They 


reminded him of a grand old country 
home, green lanes, and many other 
things which made him despise even 
the Paris he thought so beautiful. He 
felt he wasn’t loath to return. 

But Suzette? Well, her disposition 
was entirely Parisian, or Dicky felt 
he had misjudged her. : 

So Dicky went home to England; 
it was very nice to be with Beatrice 
again. He would have forgotten all 
about Suzette had not a pitiful little 
note been forwarded to him from his 
old Paris address. 

It was from Suzette, and it made 
his heart bleed for a matter of some 
weeks. ‘‘ My Dicky,’’ it ran, ‘* the 
sun may shine on Paris, but it shines 
no more for Suzette. The cafés are 
empty, the studios bare, and the birds 
no longer sing in the trees on the 
boulevards. I have only a lock of fair 
English hair I stole when you slept. 
But I know you will forgive me, for 
you must be happier now than you ever 
would have been with poor Suzette, 
Au revoir!” 

Dicky was young, and he got over 
it. He thought Suzette would do the 
same. 

But it was as well for his peace of 
mind that he did not see an obscure 
paragraph in the Paris ‘‘ Figaro” 
some weeks afterwards. It chronicled 
the death by charcoal asphyxiation of 
‘a young woman whose beauty many 
rising painters had produced on 
canvas, eliciting the admiration of 
thousands of visitors to the Salon.” 

But these things often occur in 
Paris. 
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(THE-PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 


“The Pictures of the Year—I909,” 


The Extra Number of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 


PRIZE COMPETITION. 
The Best Pictures in the Academy. 
FIRST PRIZE, £10. SECOND PRIZE, £5. 
RESULT OF. THE COMPETITION. 


In the above competition an unusually large number of voting papers were again received. 
When the votes had been tabulated and counted it was found that the following works had been 
selected—in some cases by an extremely large majority—as the favourite works of the year 1909 
at the Academy. 





1. The Best Picture of All . . - e« “ The Shadowed Face.” 
By FRANK DickseEg, R.A. 





2. The Best Historical Picture. . «. ‘“‘ Britain’s Watchdogs : 1805.” 
By W. B. WoLLeEN. 





3 The Best Landscape. - «© « “* There is Sanlight in the Valley, but Shadow 
on the Hills.” By B. W. LEADER, R.A. 





4. The Best Marine Picture > ® » “Listening now to the scream of a maddened 
beach dragged down by the wave.” 
By Davip Murray, R.A. 





s. The Best Animal Picture . . ~~ “‘ Zhe Labour of the Forest.” a 
By Lucy Kemp-WELCH. 





6. The Best Feminine Portrait.  . . “Mrs. Astor.” By J. S. SARGENT., R.A. 





7. The Best Male Portrait . ee + See &arl of Wemyss.” 
By J. S. SARGENT, R.A. 





8. The Best Group. . ° © . ‘* Frances, Dinah, and Kathicen, daughters 
of Francis Tennant, Esq.” 
By J. J. SHANNoN, A.R.A. 





9. The Best Classical Picture - ° - °* Ulysses and the Sirens.” 
By HERBERT DRAPER. 





10. The Best Religious Picture . . . “* The Shadowed Face.” 
By FRANK DicksEg, R.A. 





11. The Picture which tells the Best Story. ‘‘ Zhe Price of Victory.” By A. C. COOKE. 





12. The Best Piece of Sculpture. . . ‘Fart of a Memorial Group to an Actor; 
Tragedy enveloping Comedy.” 








By B. MACKENNAL, A.R.A. 








THE PRIZE WINNERS. 


As was the case last year, we have received no coupon which contained twelve winners, but two 
competitors have named eleven winners. The first prize of £10 will therefore, in accordance with 
Rule 2 governing the Competition, be divided between the following two competitors :— 


JOSEPH B. CHADWICK, 184, Fosse Road South, Leicester. 
Miss VERA WICKES, 252, High Street, Poplar, E. 


The second prize of £5 goes to Mrs. GODWIN STORRS, 1, Whitchurch Villas, Spring 
Road. Sholing, Southampton, who has named ten winners 
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+ AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS 


z should read the Photographic Notes that appear in the “ Pall 
i Mall Gazette” every Tuesday, and enter this new and attractive 
4 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 





COMPETITION. 


In connection with the “ Pall Mall Gazette ” and the 
‘Pall Mall. Magazine,”’ it has been decided to offer three 

+ prizes of One Guinea each for the best Photographs of 
z various subjects. The prize Photographs and any 
4 others which may be of special! merit will be reproduced 
in the December issue of the Magazine. It is hoped 
that particular interest will be taken in the technical 


+ 

ys 

t data attached to each print. 

+ COMPETITION (open. to. all Readers); 


A Prize of One Guinea is offered for the best Photograph 
submitted in each of the following 
CLASSES : 
(A) Pictorial Subjects and Figure Studies, 
(B) General Interest and Topical Subjects, 
(C) High-Speed Work, including Sporting Subjects, 
RULES. 
All Photographs must be sent, addressed “The Photographic Editor, the 
*Pall Mali’ Press, Newton Street, London, W.C,,” postage paid, not later 
than October 25th, 1909, accompanied by the back cover of this copy of 
the Magazine, 
The Editor cannot undertake to return any of the photographs, nor to be 
responsible for their safe custody; but if a stamped and addressed envelope is 
sent with them, every effort will be made to return such of them as are not 
prize winners, 
Every photograph must be the sole work of the Competitor himself, from 
the selection of te subject and exposure of the plate or film to the final 
mounting of the print, 
titor may submit as many prints as he wishes for competition, 


but eac 
the Competitor, and the following particulars:— 
(e) Lighting condition. 
(/) Stop used. 

) Length of exposure. 
(A) Developers used, 


Class in which the print is to 
compete. 
(5) Description of camera and lens, 
() Name of plate or film. 
(2) Date and hour of exposure. 
5, A Competitor may enter for as many classes as he wishes, 
6, The Proprietor of the “Pall Mall Gazette” and the “Pall Mall Magazine” 
reserves the right to reproduce once, without payment, any of the photographs 
sent in, as the Photographic Editor may consider to be of special merit, and 
shall be entitled to eg the copyright of any winning print, upon pay’ 
ment of the sum of 10s, 6d, in addition to the prize. 
The decision of the Photograpbic Editor upon any question arising in 
connection with this competition, or as to the construction of these rules, or 
point not covered by the rules shall be final, and shall be accepted 


upon an 
by the Competiers as conclusive. 
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* A Com 
it wane must be endorsed with the name and postal address cf 
+ 

+ 

oe 


ps REPRODUCTIONS of the Prize Photographs, and of such others 
as may be deemed to be of special merit, will appear in the 
: December issue of the “ Pall Mall Magazine,” published Nov. 18. 
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